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GEOGRAPHY and BIOGRAPHY. 
IHE FIRST PART: -* 


Compriſing a General View of the ſeveral Empires, Kingdoms, 
Republics, States, remarkable Iſlands, Mountains, Seas, Rivers, 


and Lakes; with their Situation, Extent, Capitals, Population, | 


Produce, Arts, Religion, and Commerce; Including the Du. veries 
19 . Capt. Cons and others, 


THE SECOND PART 


W the Lives of the moſt eminent Men who have flouriſhed In 
Great-Britain, and its Dependencies. | 


By JOHN PATERSON SERVICE. 
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Printed for G. KzarsLEY, No. 46, Fleet-Strect,—1787. 
Price Three Shillingg and Sixpence, bound, 
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HE RIGHT HONORABLE» 7 
HENRY DUNDASS, Es9. 


TREASURER of His MajzesTY's Navy, &c. &c. / 


& iS, 


| Tr ERE cannot be a more ſuperfluous 
Attempt than a Delineation of your Character; it is already 
ſufficiently conſpicuous as a Stateſman, Senator, and Orator; 
and, were I ſo inclined, I confeſs myſelf totally unequal to 
the Taſk. Beſide, offering Homage to a Perſon of your 
x ſuperior Abilities, would but give you Offence; as it is well 
known you are as ſolicitous to ſhun Panegyric, as you are 


aſſiduous to deſerve it. 


If 


% 

If the World ſheuld diſappve of this humble Attempt 
| to agFommgdate Youth of both Sexes with | a uſeful Vage 
| Mecum, they will at leaſt {ckadwikdpe the Propricty of 1 ty 


| Choice of Fee: l EE % 2539 4 1 

1 That you may long continue an Ornament to the Senate 
and Councils of the Britiſh Empire, is the Prayer of, 

p 2308 


* . As - * 4 
f 1 I * » . 
* 8 <4 3 4. — 
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Your moſt reſpeeaful 3 

And moſt obedient humble Servant, 

444 Jobn Paterſon Service, 
Lonpon, Jan. 10, 1787. ä 
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By a compreſſure of the inroads to Science, knowledge 
is more eafily obtained, and is conſequently, from the 
univerſal love of eaſe which prevails over ſociety, more 
generally diffuſed through the circle of mankind. 


0 encourage beneficial conſequences to ariſe from this 
prevalence, has been the ſole attempt of the Compiler in the 
following Work. The Firſt Part conſiſts of a Geographyent— 
the Second, of a Biographical ge fag i 


A Deſcription of the Earth will always tend to the im- 
provement and admiration of her inhabitants, whether ſhe is 


conſidered 


1-0] | 
| "confidered as an amazing Sphere, moving in her orb with the 
bother Planets, or as the Mother and Supporter of Mankind. If 
we look with a contemplative eye upon either of theſe endow» 
ments, argument ceaſes, from a deficiency of intellectual 
powers; and unbounded adrgiration, ſupplies. the vacuum. 
Theſe inquiries come under the denomination of Coſmo- 
graphy, which is divided into Aſtronomy and Geography ; 
the firſt being an examination of the Planetary Syſtem of the 
Univerſe ; the ſecond, a more particular definition of the 
manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants in the different kings 
doms of the Globe, the ſituation they are in with reſpect 


to each other, the revenue, forces, extent, and produce of 
each. 
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What can be more conducive to civiliſation, what can be 
more beneficial to ſociety, than inquiries of this kind ?—They 
will tend to the improvement of Human Nature, and enforce 


contentedneſs ys. a review of the equal diſtribution of worJdly 
benefits. 


; 


The 


OO OM... 


beguile the hours of ſloth, reſiſts every temptation to induftry, 


conveniency which his abſtract nature requires: and the 


(mw ] 
The European, from agricultural induſtry receives all the 
neceſſaries, and from extenſive commercial intereſts obtains 
the luxuries of life: the Aſiatic, overwhelmed witi a ſuper- 
abundancy of uninterrupted pleaſure, forming new devices to 


conſidering it as an innovation of his temporal happineſs : 
the African, immerſed in barbariſm, toils not; yet our 
all-gracious Creator furniſhes him with every comfort and 


American, juſt unſhackled from the chains of Dependency, 1 
ſurveys with timid ſuſpence other kingdoms, conſcious of 
bis own inability to ſhun their vices, and familiariſe. their 


virtues.—Thus does the ſcene of occurrences, by a chequered 


variety, amuſe the ideas, and employ the imagination in 
forming new machinations for the benefit or miſety of 
ſocietz. | 


- By an attentive ſurvey of the revolutions which have hap- 


pencd in this our Terreſtrial Globe, A TOtaLGnAry exchange 
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1 e 
of fituation in dominion is very obſervable. The Egyptians, 
Iſraelites, Phœnicians, Perfians, Trojans, Macedonians, and 
Athenians, for many centuries were the umpires of the 
world: at length the powerful Carthaginians, after a long 
and obſtinate conteſt with the Romans, were ſubdued, and 


their city demoliſhed : and, after many ages, ſucceeded the 


deſtruction of Rome herfclt ; overgrown and enervated by 


luxury, unable to ſuſtain her original freedom, ſhe funk a 
prey to her dependencies, To this important event followed 
an uninterrupted ſtate of annihilation in barbariſm, till the 
revival of Learning in the Weſt; when Ambition again 
extended earthly dominion, new conqueſts were formed and 


executed, and ſuperiority revived in Europe, The tenure 


of empire appears to be as uncertain as that of our exiſtence, 
New generations and kingdoms ariſe upon their predeceſſors 
runs, and fink again by a ſucceſſive abolition. 


To obtain a general hiſtorical knowledge, one of the prin- 
c'pal requiſites is Geography; it will convey to the mind an 
| | 1dea 


ix 
dds of fituations to which. Hiſtory alludes; and by a, due 


obſervance of each, incidents which ace otherwiſe loſt in 


oblivion will be figured to the imagination. By combined 


powers, they will iaprove the underſtanding, and enlarge 
the freedom of our thoughts, by an inexhauſtible fund of 

jnſtruction and entertainment, illuſtrating the inn 

0 anne and wonderful works of Nature. 


The Second WW. will be und no leſs inftrudtive * Jha 
Yong a As Biography is the ſource through which the” 
actions of great and good men are conveyed to poſterity, ſo 
it enhances the value of humanity, by a. recollection that, 
though life is uncertain, fame is immortal; and this is the 
great fpring which actuates the human ſoul. * 


By a particular attention to Biographical Memoits, in- 
ſtruction may be derived ſrom obſerving the various changes 


of Fortune through which adventurers have paſſed before 
1 have arrived at confirmed eminence: by example the 
mind 


7 
mind will be inured to labour, and Ahe force of diſappoint- 
ment will loſe its effect. In theory how many vague and 
idle ſchemes are formed for worldly proſperity, when a cir- 


cumſtance as inſignificant as the turn of aà feather when 


floating in the atmoſphere, may probably put an end to all 
our ſchemes! How derogatory then is it to Human Nature, 
to build hopes upon ſuch a tottering foundation! Biography 
will furniſh numerous inſtances of our changeable ſituation, 
and exhibit the frailties of mankind. Thus may we be 
| enabled to imitate thoſe characters worthy of our admiration ; 
and avoid a connexion of the moſt eminent abilities with 
the moſt depraved heart, forming to ourſelves a model of 


in 


human perfection, from a juſt obſervance of the vices and ; 


virtues of other men. 


The Second Part is principally an abridgement of the 
Biographical Dictionary, in 12 vols. 8vo. and conſiſts of 
the Lives of the moſt eminent characters that have flouriſhed 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. A particular attention 


Is 


2 


© is paid to the authenticity of the dates, and to each life 3 
| | ſhort characteriſtic ſketch is annexed, BET 


As an aſſemblage of information, and as an amuſing aſſo- 


| ciator to Youth, this Compilation is offered; reſting upon 
its own merit, it muſt ſtand or fall according to the deciſion . 
: of a diſcerning Public. 
y | . | \ 
e 8 
©: | [Entered at Stationers Hall.] 
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KraxsLZVT has lately publiſhed, for the accommodation of thoſe who cannot conveniently 
"M find time to read the expenfive Quarts Editions, which amount i upwards of 
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1 Captain 0 OOK's Three Voyages Fenn 5 World; 
bt mY I he Firſt from ,1768 to 1771, the Second from 1772 1 to 37752, * \ 
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The whole containing an Account of every intereſting T ranſaction, and an accurate 
Deſcription of all the new Diſcoveries, with the Cuſtoms and Manners of the N. 


| 4 Inhabitants. To uten is added, Captain Cook's Life, with the particulars of his 
Death, at full length, written by Captain King. 


| | With a Cart of the Tracks of the Ships, and Aa 4p of Captain Coox, 


Wi | neatly engraved; x * 
BB Thoſe who have the care of youth of either ſex, cannot 2 a more entertaining 
ö work, for the hours of relaxation from ſtudy, in to their hands. 2 
j The whole is compriſed n two Pocket · volumes, price 65-fewed;-or 7s bound. Each th 
1 volume may be had ſeparate, price 3s ſewed, or 3s 6d bound. 90 
. | 80 
. Of Kearſley may alſo be had, | | EA Ti! 
7.10 | & NM NEW ad CORRECT EDITION, being the Rigg, of 

= The BEAUTIES of &TERN:Þ® : 
1 q 
i} Including the moſt intereſting parts of STERNE's Works, particularly the tories of th 

Corporal Trim, Lefevre, the Fille de Chambre, the Monk, Dead Aſs, the Dwarf, 
Maria, the Starling, the Sermon 9 Conſcience, c. &c. together with his WE: 
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Names and extent of 
empires, 
Sc. in alphabetical 
erder. 


kingdoms, | 


A NEW 


"7 


lat. diſtance in En- 
gliſb miles, and bear- 
ing From London; 


Capitals, their long. 


| population, Ge. 


* 


| GEOGRAPHICAL and GENERAL 
VIEW of the ſeveral EMPIRES, Ge; ; 


— ——— 


Produce, Atrengib » arts, government, and 


religion, 


I 


ABrs8INT4, 
a kingdom in 
the E. of Africa, 
g00 miles long, 
doo broad. Ma- 
ritime. 


Adaman, or An- 
daman, Iſlands in 
the Bay of Ben- 


barmarjam, 35 
deg. E. long. 13 


deg. N. lat. 2880 
miles S. E. 


Adaman, 110 
deg. E. long. 10 


gal, E., Indies, 
Alta, 


l 


miles S, E. 


Ambara, or Am- 


4 


deg. N.lat. 4 500 


| 


— 
— „ — — f _ — I 


Corn, rice, grapes, cotton, ex- 
cellent flax, cattle. They are pe- 


culiar in their artificers. The go- 


vernment is monarchical ; reli- 


gion, a mixture of Judaiſm and 
| Chriſtianity, 


They produce tropical fruits, 
and other proviſions, with which 
they furniſh the ſhips that touch 
at them, The natives are an 


inoffenſive, but idelatrous peoples 
Þ 5 
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Names and extent of | 
empires, Ic. 


Capitals,their bong. lat. 


* 2 


diſt. from London, Cc. 


Produce, frength, arts, government, and 
religion. 


the N. of Africa, 


by Spain, S. A- 


in the E. Indies; 


530 broad, 


Asgiers, a aking- | 


dom or regency in 


sog miles long, 
400 broad. Ma- 
ritime. N 


Amazonia, © a | 


country claimed 


merica, 1200 mil. 


long, 960 broad. 
: Maritime. | 


Amboyna, an ie 


near the Moluc- 
cas, 40 miles long, 


* « 


Ap or 15 


8 


17 min. E. long. 
36deg.49min.N. 
lat. 920 miles 8. 
120,000 inhabi- 
tanz: 


1 


| Brava, 40 "IF 


_ Algiers, 2 deg. 


Amboyna, 127 


0 infeſt the Medirerancan, 
gion, Mahometaniſin. 5 


| 


Corn, wine, oil, ſahtpetre, &c. 
Governed by the dey, or king, 
who 1s often aſſaſſinated by the 
military who elect him: his reve- 


pirate ſhips, called corſairs, which 
Reli. 


This country is extremely fer 
tile, and watered by the greateſt 
river on the globe. The 1nhab;- 


as there are no ſettlements here. 


Cinnamon, cloves, ginger, &c 


deg. 25 min. FE. 
long. 4 deg. 25 
min. S. lat, 6000 
miles S. E. 


bie country of 50 min. 


1 


* 
* 


E, long. 


It belonged conjunctly to the 
| Engliſh and Dutch; but the lat 
ter treacherouſly expelled the for 


mer in 1622, under pretence of : 
ſconſpiracy, and now retain it, 2 


they have done ever fince, as wel 


| as the reſt of the ſpice-iſtands, 


It is reputed to be a barret 
fandy deſert, and inhabited on! 


nues amount to 150,000], Stand- 
ing forces 6500. They have a few 


tants remain moſtly a free people, 


o off > $3o=ge 


ames pay extent 
empir es, Oe. 


| 
Africa, 900 miles|12 
ong, 300 broad. 
Maritime. 


Archipelago,— 
iNarids 
European and A- 
ſiatic Turkey. Le- 


van 8 | 


Antigua, one 
of the Caribbee 
iflands, W. Indies, 
21 cſles long, 20 
©). Part 


Arabia, a large 
country of Alia, 


Eaſt of the Red 


Sea, 1300 miles 
Jong, 1 200 broad. 
Maritime. 


between! 


[ * 
C afitalstheir long. lat. 
4⁰ from London, Ic. 


4 


Produce, Prength,. arts, government , and 


re gion. 


deg. N. lat. 
3700 miles S. E. 


St. John's, 62 
deg. 4 min. E. 
long. 17 deg. 4 
min. N. lat. 4300 
miles S. W. 


Mecca, 41 deg. 
E. long. 21 deg. 
45 min. N. Jar. 
2640 miles S. E. 


7 


ſas well as kings. 


by ſome tribes of / Arabs who ge⸗ 
nerally live in tents. Religion, 
Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm. _ 


They are 39 in number; reck- 
oning only the moſt conſiderable; 
They were famous in ancient 
times, but greatly oppreſſed at 
preſent by the Turks, See 
| Rhodes, 9 


Beſides ginger, cotton, &c. it 
produces 16,000 hogſheads of ſu- 
gar annbtally. It is badly off for 
water: the inhabitants are 7090 
whites, and 30,000 Negroes. It 
is ſubject to Britain, 


All the luxuries of life are pro- 
duced on the Red Sea coaſt, 
Great part of the country is ſub- 
ject to the Turks; the reſt is go- 
verned by princes who are prieſts 
Mahomet firſt 
propagated his errors here, at 


Mecca, which is viſited by bil- 


grims. 
B 2 


2322 and extent of | 


empires, Sc, 


[ 4 


dit. from London, Fe. 


b 


— 


Capitals their long. lat. " it » ſtrength; arts, government, and | 


religion. 


Aracan, 3 king- 


Armenia, or ur- 
comania, S. of the 


Black Sea in Aſia, 

360 miles long, 

* broad. In- 
nd. 


Auſtria, an arch- 
duchy and circle 


of Germany, 160 
miles long, 70 
broad. Inland. 


Ava, Aſem, and 


doms in farther 
India. Partly ma- | 
ritime. 


Axores, or Weſt- 
ern Iſles, 


lying] 5 


S. E. 
habitants. 5 


N 


Erzerum, 42 
deg. E. long. 40 
N. lat. 1860 miles 
26,090 in- 


Vienna, 16 deg. 
20 min. E. long. 
48 deg. 20 min. 
N. lat. 7 50 miles 
S. E. by E. In- 
bitants, 200, coo. 


ä 


Ava, 95 deg. 
E. long. 20 N. 
lat. 4700 miles 
8. E. 


ö 
j 


þ 


min. W. long. 


midway betwcen 


39 deg. N. lat. 


metans. 


Angra, 27 deg. | 


Much the ſame with the = of 
Aſiatic Turkey, of which it is a 
province, and is famous for being 
the ſeat of the firſt Turkiſh ad- 
venturers, Chriſtians and Maho- 


Corn, cattle, wine, &c. Sub- 
ject to the Emperor Joſeph II. 
Revenue of this, and all his do- 
minions, 7,000,0001. ſterling. 
Forces, at preſent, 300,000 men. 
His Imperial Majeſty reſides at 
Vienna. He is conſidered as the 


piſts. 
Some grain, gold, filver, pre- 
cious ſtones, &c. Ava is of the 
greateſt extent: they are all go- 
verned by princes who pay a tri- 
bute to the Emperor of Indoſtan. 
Pagans. 


They belong to Portugal, and 
are viſited by their India ſhips on 
their return to Europe. The 


* 


higheſt ꝛnonarch on earth. Pa- 


r 


— 3 


pew wy m— — — 


hed Wd .. he 


Names and extent of 
emprres, Se. 


E 


Capitals their long. lat. 
diſt. from London, Qc. 


—— 


Produce, ffrength, arts, government, and 
: religion. 


Europe and Ame- 
rica. | | 

 BAHAMAildes, 
near the coaſt of 


Florida, N. Ame- 
rica. 8 


Barbados, the 
molt eaſterly of 
the Caribbee Iſles, 
W. Indies, 23 
miles long, 15 


broad: 


Barbary, com- 
priſing a great 
part of the N. of 
Africa, 2000 mil. 
long, 700 broad. 
Maritime. | 


{ 


Bavaria, a cir- 
cle and electorate 


1450 miles S. by 
W. 


St. Androſs, 80 
deg. W. long. 27 
deg. 27 min. N. 
lat. 38 50 miles S. 
1 | 


Bridgtown, 59 
des. 55 min. W. 
long. 13 deg. N. 
lat. 4500 miles 
S. W. 13, ooo in- 
habitants. 


Fez, bo deg. W. 
long. 33 deg. 40 
min. N. lat. 1080 
miles S. 300,000 
inhabitants. 


| 
Munich, 11 


in Germany, 130 


deg. 32 min. E. 
long. 48 deg. 10 


| 


roduce is corn, grapes, fruits, 
and plenty of cattle, &c. Papiſts. 


They are about 500 in number, 
claimed by the Spaniards, but are 
moſtly uninhabited. New Pro- 
vidence was ſettled by the Britiſh, 
from whom it was taken by Spain 
in the late war, but reſtored to 
the former by the treary of peace. 
Is but thinly inhabited. 


Indigo, cotton, ſu gar, rum, gin- 
ger, drugs, &c. This is, next to 


Britiſh Weſt India iſlands: it con- 
tains 20, 0 Whites, and 100,000 
negroes. 


It extends along the ſouthern 
coaſt of the Mediteranean Sea; 
comprehending the empire of 


Corn, cattle, wine, &e. This 


principality was of late the ground 
of ſome diſpute in Germany. 


A 


B 3 We 


Jamaica, the moſt valuable of the 


Morocco, and the ſtates of Al- 
gers, Tunis, Tripoli. Vide each. 


— 


Names and extent 
empires, Oc, 


l 


[ 6 


Capitals ,their long. lat. 
diſt. from London, Ic. 


=" 
* 


Produce, ſtrength, arts, government, an 
religion, | 


miles long, 90 
broad. Inland. 


ö 


Benga/, a king- 
dom in Hither In- 
dia, 400 miles 
long, 300 broad. 
Maritime. 

Bermudas, or 
Summer Jſies, At- 
lantic Ocean. 


country of Afri- 
ca, S. of Bar- 


long, 350 broad. 
Inland. 


Bohemia, a king 


of the German 


bary, 2500 miles 


| 
; 


þ 
' 


Bilidulgerid, al 


dom forming part 


lat. 


min. N. lat. 580 


miles E. S. E. In- 


habitants, 40, O00. 


Patna, 83 deg. 
E. long. 25 deg. 
45 min. N. lat. 
4500 miles S. E. 


St. George, 65 
deg. W. long. 32 
deg. 30 min. N. 
3400 miles 
S. W. 10,000 in- 
habitants. 


Dara, 3 deg. E. 
long. 27 deg. 55 
min. N. lat. 1565 
miles S. E. 


Lg 


Prague, 14deg. 


50 min. E. long. 


Subject to the Elector Palatine. 
Can raiſe 


Revenues $00,000 I. 
and maintain above 30,000 men. 
Papiſts. 

This is one of the moſt fruit- 
ful provinces in the Mogul's em- 
pite. The Britiſh have extenſive 
ſettlements here; the French and 
Dutch have alſo factories. 


Vegetables, fruits, timber, &c. 
They are near 400 in all, and lie 
300 leagues off Carolina. The 
inhabitants amount to 10,000 
whites, beſides negroes: the iſles 
contain 20,000 acres, Subject to 
Britain. 


Corn, wine, oil, and fruits. It 
is in general a ſandy, barren de- 
ſert, very little known to the Eu- 
ropeans. This country is the an- 
{cient Numidia. The natives are 
[moſtly Mahometans. 5 


Corn, cattle, wine, mines of 
ſilver, copper, lead, & c. Subject 


50 deg. N. lat. 580 


to the Emperor of Germany, who 


el 


L993 


diſt. from London, Ic. 


Names and extent of Capitalt, their long. lat.] Produce, ftrength, arts, —— and 


religion. 


rer, © Se. 
r. empire, 170 miles 
ſe long, 140 broad. 
1. Inland. 
by | 
Yo | 
4 
d By 3 
ombay, an iſle 
bn the Malabar 
c. Coaſt, E. Indies; 
ic 7 miles long, 2 
1e broad. 
0 
es 
to | 
Borneo, one of 
the Sunda iſles, E. 
Indies, 800 miles 
long, 700 broad. 
Brandenburg, a 
marquiſate and 
electorate of Ger- 


many, 200 miles 


| 


habitants, 83, ooo. 


Bohun, 72 deg. 
43 min. E. long. 
19 deg. N. lat. 
4200 miles S. E. 


Borneo, 111 
deg. 27 min. E. 


long. 4 deg. 45 
min. N. lat. 5600 


miles S. E. 


Berlin, 13 deg. 
32 min. E. long. 
2 deg. 33 min. 


„lat. 560 miles 


miles E. by S. In- | 


| 


| 


lucceeded to it 1780. Revenues 
500,000]. It can raiſe about 
40,000 men. This is the only 


| dominion that enables the Em 


ror to be a member of the Ger- 
manic body, being fourth electo- 


rate. 


It is about 20 miles in eircum- 
ference, and contains about 50,000 
inhabitants, conſiſting of various 
nations. This was part of Ca- 
tharine of Portugal's portion, 


given to Charles II. and by him 


to the E. India Company, _ _ 
Pepper, gold, pearls, and other 


precious ſtones, bees-wax, &c. 
this laſt is uſed inſtead of money. 
This iſland, before the final diſco- 

very of New Holland, was thought 
to be the largeſt in the world. 
Pagans. 


Much the ſame as 1 other 
provinces of Germany. It quali- 
fies its ſoyereign, the King of 


Pruſſia, as an elector. Revenue, 


[ 8 


Names and extent of Capitals, their long. lat. 


empires, Oe. 


dift. from Lendon, Ic. 


Produce, freugth, arts, government, and 
religion. 


Jong, 
Inland. 


| Brafil, a coun- 

try and princi- 
pality of S. Ame- 
rica, 2500 miles 
long, 700 broad. 
Maritime. 


N 


 CAFFRARIA, 
or Hottentot's coun- 


try, S. part of A- 


frica, 1200 miles 
long, 700 broad. 
Maritime. 


Cape Verd Illes, 
African Tak, 


Canada, a pro- 
vince on the river 


E. 126, ooo inha- 
The capital is his Pruſſian Majel- 


bitants. 


St. Salvador, 38 
deg. W. long. 1; 


S. W. 


Hope, 19 deg. 35 


deg. 7 min. S. 
5200 miles S. 


2000 miles 8. 
W. | 


Quebec,6 gdeg. 


r|48 min. W. long. 


N. lat. 5000 miles 


Cape of Good 


min, E. long. 34 


| They belong to Portugal. 


fruits, vegetables, and timber, 


200,0001. Can raiſe 30,000 men. 


ty's reſidence and chief city. Pro- 4 
teſtants. 


Ginger, indigo, tobacco, gold, 
plenty of fugar, wood, precious 
ſtones, &c. This country forms 
a moſt valuable poſſeſſion to the 
Portugueſe, and gives the title of 
Prince to the heir apparent of the 
crown of Portugal. Papiſts and 
Pagans. 


Vegetables, drugs, &c. The 
Dutch are in poſſeſſion of the 
Cape, which they command by a 
fort, and is the rendezvous of all 
India ſhips coming or going. The 
natives of the country are A fer of 


ſtupid, dirty ſavages. 


la 


About 20 in nume: the chief, 
St. Jago, is 150 miles round. 
Pro- 
duce, ſugar, cotton, and wine: 


Corn, cattle, fiſh, tobacco, Nr 


26 Candia, 


empires, &c. 


1 


Names and extent / Capitalt, their long. lat. 


diſt. from London, Ic. 


| Produce, 


ftrength, arts, gbvernment, and 


religion. 


St. Lawrence in 


N. America, 800 


miles long, 200 


broad. Maritime. 


* 


Canarylſles, At- 
lantic Ocean. 


0 


(an- 
ciently Crete) an 
iſle in the Levant, 


200 miles long, 
60 broad. 


Cape Breton, an 
iſle near 
Scotia, N. Ame- 
rica, 110 miles 


long, 50 broad. 


Nova 


46 deg. 55 min. 
N. lat. 3000 miles 
W. S. W. 18,000 


inhabitants. 


Palma, 15 deg. 
50 min. W. long. 
27 deg. 30 min. 
N. lat. 1 500 miles 
S. W. 


Candia, 25 deg. 
23 min. E. long. 
35 deg. 19 min. 
N. lat. 1430 miles 
S8. E. 


Louiſburg, 59 
deg. 48 min. W. 
long. 45 deg. 58 
min. N lat. 2 200 


miles W. S. W. 


| 


| 


This, together with Nova Scotia, 
are the only colonies now retained 
by Britain. A plan is in view, of 
dividing this into two govern= 
ments. 


They lie 50 leagues off the A- 
frican Coaſt; are ſeven in numbers: 
the chief is 120 miles in circuit, 
producing excellent wine, 10,000 
hogſheads of which are annually 
ſent to Great Britain, Teneriff 
is famous for its high mountain. 
They are ſubject to Spain. 


Corn, wine, fruits, &c. It is 
ſubject to the Turks, who took 
its capital from the Venetians in 
1669, after a ſiege of near 25 
years, and the loſs of 180,000 
men. The Venetians loſt 80,000, 
It was ſtormed fifty-ſix times. 


It is naturally barren, but has 
an excellent fiſhery on its coaſts; 
it was taken from the French in 
1758, by General Amherſt and 


Admiral Boſcawen, and is now re= 
rained by Britain, 


. 
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Names and extent 0 Capitals, their long. lat. 


- dift. from Londong& c. | | 


] 


Produce, ftrength, arts, government, an 


re 1gion. 


Carolinas, two] 


of the Unit. Stat. 
N. America, 700 
miles long, 380 
broad. Maritime. 


. Celebes, or Ma- 
caſſar, an E. In- 
dia iſle, 500 miles 
long, 200 broad. 


Ceylon, an iſle} 
near Cape Como- 
rin, E. Indies, 250 


miles long, 195 
broad. n 


* 


Chili, a king- 


1 


79 deg. 
W. long. 32 deg. 
45 min. 


20,000 inhabi- 
cants. 
Macaſſar, 116 


Charles-town, 
12 min. 


N. lat. 
3600 miles S. W. 


deg. 24 min. E. 
long. 2 deg. 6 
min. S. lat. 6090 
miles dS. by E. 


. 79 deg. 
E. long. 7 deg. 54 


Wheat, rice, Indian corn, hemp; | 
flax, cotton, tobacco, and indico: | 
The government of N. Carolina 
is veſted in a governor, ſenate, | 
and houle of commons, all annu - 
ally elected; of S. Carolina, i in a 
governor, ſenate, and houſe of re- 
preſentatives, - They jointly con- 
tain about 200,000 inhabitants, 
Proteſtants. 


The chief produce is pepper | 
and opium; it likewiſe abounds 
in poiſonous drugs, which the na- 
tives uſe with great dexterity. 
The Dutch are maſters of chis 
iſle. Religion, Paganiſm. 


Excellent fruits, ſpices, 888 | 
1k, tobacco, gold, precious ſtones, 
&c. This is ſaid to be the rich- 
eſt iſland on the globe; the Dutch 
are entire maſters of it, and have 
ſhut up the king in his capital 
city. They carry on their rage 
from Colombo. 


min. N. lat. 3000 
miles S. E. 
St. Jago, 77| 


deg. W. long. 34 


Exceedingly fruitful, produ- 
cing almoſt all the luxuries of life, 


/ . 
1 K 
Capitals th: 27 leng. lat. Produce, Rrength, arts, e an 
G. Tis from London, Ic. religion. | 


coaſt of S. Ame-1S. lat. 6500 miles|belides gold; filver, , &c. T is 

rica, 1200 miles!S, W. ſſubject to Spain. Revenues im- 

Jong, 600 broad, menſe. Military ſtrength uncer- 
i | tain, Papiſts and Pagans. | 


Cunn, an em- Pekin, 116deg.] Fruitful in all the luxuries and 
pire on the S. W. 28 min. E. long. conveniencies of life. Manufac- 
of Aſia, 2000 m. 40 deg. N. lat.|tures of-porcelaine, ſilks, &c. The 
Jong, 1500 broad. 4500 miles S. E. Emperor is abſolute, and aſſumes 
Maritime, 2,000,000 inha-|great titles. Revenue, 20 millions 
bitants, ſterling; forces, 5 millions. Reli- 
gion, Paganiſm. 


Circaſſia, W. of Temruck, 40] The natives are a republican, 

the Caſpian Sea, deg. 50 min. E. rambling people; their children 

in Alia, 500 miles long. 45 deg. 50|yery comely, eſpecially, the fe- 

long, 450 broad. min. N. lat. 540 males, who frequently fupply the 

miles E. S. E. Turkiſh ſeraglio for the ule of the 
e Grand Seignor. 


Cochinchins, an Thoanoa, 106 It produces little more \ chick 
E. Indian kipg-Ideg. E. long. 15 rice and ſilk. The ſovereignis ab- 
dom beyond the|N. lat, - $00Q miles|ſolute; and wives are purchaſed 


Ganges, 500 miles S, Gs here as in China, Pagans, 
long, 200 broad, 3 


Wame⸗ and extent , 


2 ES, Wc. 


Cologne,an arch- Geisggg gde Corn, wine, poke; Ec. Sub- 
biſhopric and e- 15 min. E. long. ject to its own prince, who is areh- 


lectorate of Ger- 50 deg. 55 Wn, chancellor of the empire in Italy. 


1 


Names and extent of | C apitals,their long. lat 


empires, Qc. 


diſt From London, Je. 


12 4 


Produce, ftrength, arts, government, and 
religion. a 


many, 40 miles 
long, 11 broad. 
Inland. 


| Corfica, an iſle 
jn the Meditera- 


nean Sea, coaſt of 


Italy, 100 miles 
Jong, $0 broad. 


Courland, a du- 


chy on the Baltic, 
130 


in Poland, 
miles long. 30 
broad. Maritime. 


Croatia, a pro- 
vince near the 


Adriatic Sea, 80 


| 


4 
" 


N. lat. 250 miles 
E. 150,000 inha- 
bitants. 


| 


| 


Baſtia, 9 deg. 
40 min. E. long. 
42 deg. 20 min. 


S. by E. 
| 
FH 


| 

Mittaw,21deg. 
26 min. E. lon 
56 deg. 57 min. 


N. E. 


| 


Carlſtadt, 16 
deg. 18 min, E. 
long, 45 deg. 5 


1 


* 


N. lat. 735 miles 


g. &c. 


N. lat. 880 miles 


The preſent prince is Maximi- 
lian Count de Konigſegg, elected 
in 1761. Revenue, 130, ooo l. 
Forces, 9000. Papilts., 


Corn, wine, oil, &c. The in- 
habitants amount to 120, ooo: 
they have been miſerably oppreſ- 
ſed by the Genoeſe and their ad- 
herents. The iſland was ſold to 
the emperor in 1781, by France, 
for 150, ooo l. ſterling. Note, it 
abounds with good oak for ſhip- 
building. Religion, Papacy. 


Corn, cattle, wine, paſturage, 
It belonged firſt to the 
knights of the Teutonic order, 
then to Poland; and of late it has 
been elective: but it is now ſub- 
ject to Ruſſia, Proteſtants and 


Papiſts. 


Corn, cattle, wine, oil, &c. It 
likewiſe produces good ſoldiers, 


and excellent horſes, This was 
| pary 


e 


empires, Ic. 


[ 


di 2 from London, &c. 


131 
Capitals, their long. lat. Produce, Arengtb, arts, government, and 


r gion. 


iles long, 68 
broad. 'Inland. 


Cuba, 4 larg e 
1- Miſland in the Gui 
: of Mexico, W. 
1- Wndies, 700 miles 
]- Wong, 77 broad. 
to 
e, 
it 
P. Curagoa, Bo- 


aire, and Aruba, 


iſles. 


dea, 150 miles 


11324) 70-broad, | 


hree Welt- India 


4 


4 


| 4 
Cyprus, an Aſi- 
atic ifle, Levant 


1 


min. N. lat. 880 
miles S. by E. 


min. N. lat. 4600 
miles S. W. 


deg. W. long. 23 
N. lar. 4400 miles 
S. W. 20, ooo in- 
habitants. 


= * 


Curagoa, 68 
deg. 20 min. W. 
long. 11 deg. 36 


Nicoſia, 35 deg. 
E. long. 35 
lat. 


1850 miles 
S8. E. bl 


| 


| 4 - 
Havannah, 84 


[fine harbours. 


| 


part of the ancient Illyricum. It 


11s ſubje& to the Houſe of Auftria. 
Revenue uncertain. Papiſts and 


Greeks. 


This is a moſt vials poſſeſ- 
ſion to Spain: it produces gin- 
ger, maize, tobacco, drugs, &c. 
but few proviſions. It has many 
Havannah was 


taken by the Britiſh, 1962, but 


reſtored. 


Produce ſome fruits, dane 
&c. but they are naturally barren. 
The Dutch, to whom they be- 
long, have remedied the ſterility 
by their induſtry, Curaſſoa was 


taken by Britain in the late war, 


but reſtored at the peace with 
Holland. Calviniſts and Pagans. 


Corn, wine, oil, ſilk, &e. Jt 


N. is ſubje& to the Turks, who draw 


thence a revenue of 12501. There 
are 1000 villages in this iſle. It 
was ſubdued by Richard I. of Eng- 


and, in 1191. 


C 


Names and extent of | Capitals,their long. lat. 
empires, Ce. diſt. from London, & c. 


as 1 


Produce, firength, arts, government, ard 
religion. 


"DENMARK a Copenhagen, 12 
northern Europe-{deg. 50 min. 
an kingdom, 240 long. 55 deg. 41 
miles long, 1800 min. N. lat. 550 
broad. Maritime. miles N. E. In- 
habitants, 78, oo0. 


Dominica, a W. 
India iſland, 28 
miles long, 13 


broad. 


24 min. W. long. 
15 deg. N. lat. 
45 30 miles S. W. 


| 
| 

EAST Indies, or| 
Jes of Ala, in the 
Indian ocean. 


pitch, furs, and iron: manufac- 


Roſeau,6: deg. 


cotton cloth, precious - ſtones, 


Corn, cattle, timber, oil, tar, 


tures, of hardware, &c. Govern- 
ment, abſolute and hereditary, 
Pretent ſovereign, Chriſtian VII. 
Revenue, 1, 200, ooo l. Preſent 
ſtrength, 70,000 men. Navy, 28 
ſail of the line, 25 frigates, ſloops, 
&c. Regiſtered ſeamen, 40,000. 
Proteſtants, 


The foil is thin, and better 
adapted to the rearing of coffec 


than ſugar. It contains 5000 
whites, and 12,000 negroes; was 
taken by the French in the late 
war, but e at the treaty of 
peace, Inc 
ett 


They produce the moſt valu · iti 
able commodities; as gold, ſilks, 
ſpices, &c. Here the Britiſh, 
French, Spaniards, Dutch, Danes, 
Portugueſe, &c. _ have. ſettle- 
ments. Vide 128 


ar, 


empires, &c. 


L 


Name and extent of Capitalt, their long. lat. 


Ty" 
diſt. from London, Qc. 


| Produce, 


3 


Arength, arts, government, and. 


re gion. 


Egypt, an an- 
jent kingdom on 
he N. E. of Afri- 


a, 600 mil. long, 


250 broad. Ma- 


time. 


Eng land, ſouth 
bart * Great Bri- 
tain, 360 miles 
ong, 285 broad. 
ly aritime, 


Engliſh Faſt 
India Company's 
ettlements. Ma- 
time. 


tants, 1,000,000. 


min. N. lat. 4800 


Grand Cairo, 


32 deg. E. long. 
30 N. lat. 1950 
milesS.E. Inhabi- 


London, firſt 
merid. 51 deg. 30 
min. N. lat. Inha- 
bitants, 800, ooo. 


Madraſs, $0 
deg. 32 min. E. 
long. 13 deg. 11 


miles S, E, In- 
habitants, 80, ooo, 


many European ſtates. 


Corn, rice, cattle, fruits, &c. 
Subject to Turkey; on which, 
however, this kingdom has little 
more than a nominal dependance. 
Revenue, 1,600, 000 l. Turkiſh 


troops, 1 5,000, Religion, Ma- 
hometaniſm. 


Corn, cattle, tin, copper, lead, 
iron, ſaffron, wool, med 
herbs, minerals, &c. Manufac- 
tures of woollen ſtuffs, hardware, 
olaſs, ſilks, &c. &c, London is 
the feat of government for Great 


Britain. Religion, Lutheraniſm. 


They lie on the Malabar and 
Coromandel coaſts of Hither In- 
dia, as alſo in Bengal. This 
company is the moſt powerful 
commercial ſociety in the world, 
having above 16,000,000 of fabs 


jects in Aſia, and large territories 


of land. Their profits are vaſt, 
and their power exceeding that of 


| 


* 


C 2 


Jes, near Cape 
Horn, S, Ameri- 
ca. 


Hlorida, E. and 
W. two provinces 
in N. America, 
500 miles long, 
440 broad, Ma 
ritime, 


FS 


4 


65 deg. 15 min. 
E. long. 32 deg. 
8. lat. 7200 miles 
8. W. 


St. Auguſtine, 
81 deg. 12 min. 
W. long. 29 deg. 
45 min. N. lat. 
[3900 * W. 


| 


f 2s 1 
Names, and extent of | Capitals, their long. lat. Produce, Prength, arts, ae; aud 

empires, c. aift, from London, Ic. | religion. 
" Ethiopia, Supe-| Dancala, 40 Comprehends the countries of 
rior, a vaſt coun- deg. 35 min. E. Abyſſinia, Nubia, Abex, &c, 
try in the ſouth of long. 10 deg. 16|Corn, wine, rice, flax, ſugar, tro- 
Africa, 2000 mil. min. N. lat. 3 580 pical fruits, &c. Subject to the 
long, 700 broad. miles S. E, ſovereign of Abyſſinia, and ſeve- 
Maritime. ral other princes; the latter of lit- 
tle account, living moſtly in a 
beaſtly manner, and very little 
| 4 known to the Europeans. Chriſ- 

9 tians, Jews, and Pagans. 

FALKLAND| Port Egmont, They are uninhabited, and late- 


ly claimed by the Spaniards. A 
ſettlement on them was attempted 
in 1770, by the Britiſh; which 
neariy produced a war with Spain. 
This laſt, however, ceded them to 
Britain, 


Indian corn, rice, Elk, wine, 
indigo, cochineal, timber, tar, &c. 
This government, while poſſeſſed 
by Great Britain, was never pro- 
perly improved; part of it was 
conquered by Spain in the late 
war, and the whole was ceded to 


that crown by Britain at the treaty 


of peace, &c. 


ne 


(7.9 
Names and extent 4 Capitals, their long. lat.] Produce, ftrength, arts, government, ana 
empires, c. diſt. from London, Ac. religion. 

Flanders, the] Bruſſels, 4 deg,| The French and Dutch have 
general term for 6 min. E. long. ſome territories on the frontiers 
- the Netherlands, 50 deg. 50 min. of theſe ſtates adjoining to their 
ie 200 miles long, N. lat. 175 miles dominions; but the Netherlands 


e- 200 broad, Ma- E. by S. are moſtly ſubhject to the Houſe 
t- ritime, | of Auſtria, Their central ſitua- 
a? WE | tion promiſes the Emperor ſucceſs 
le FE | iin his ſcheme of reviving trade in 
iſ. | 55M 0 theſe provinces. Papiſts, &c. 


France, a king-| Paris, 2 ads. Corn, excellent wines, oil, fine 

dom in the mid- 25 min. E. long. fruits, and moſt other neceſſaries 

A dle part of Eu- 48 deg. 50 min. of life: manufactures of lawn, 

ch rope, 600 miles N. lat. 215 miles lace, tapeſtry, wool, and ſilk, 

cn gong, 500 broad. S. S. E. 709,009| watches, toys, &c. Government 

Maritime. inhabitants. abſolute and hereditary. Preſent 

15. ſſovereign, Louis XVI. Revenue, 

from eight to twelve millions. 

Forces, at preſent, 116,000; can 

| 5 raiſe $00,000. Navy, 111 fail of 

MO the line, g of 50 guns, 111 frigates, 

| 443 floops, 29 bombs, cutters, fire- 
1 J | ſhips, galleys, &c. Papiſts. 


Formoſa, an iſle] Taywan, * Much the ſame as China, to 


near the Coaſt of deg. E. long. 85 which it is ſubject. The natives 
i are ery inoffenſive and harmleſs. 
3 


China, Aſia, 290|deg. 35 min. 


(ns 1 
Names and extent of | Capitals their long. lat. Produce, ftrength, arts, government, and 
empires, Sc. | dift. from London, c. religion. 


miles long, 80 lat. 5500 miles f This iſland is very little known to Hor 
broad. | S. E. [the Europeans, on account of its 70 
| having little or no trade. 18 


GENEVA, al Geneva, 6 deg.| Ir conſiſts only of the town, the i 
ſmall, free ſtate on E. long. 46 deg. territory being very ſmall. The 
the confines of 20 min, N. lat. adjoining lake, Lemain, produces 
Italy, France, and|450 miles S. E. plenty of excellent fiſn. There 
Switzerland, Eu- 30,000 inhabi- are manufactures of gold and fil- 7 
rope. Inland. tants. ver lace, hardware, ſilks, &c. to 
great extent. It is goyerned by a 
ſenate, and allied to the Switzers. 
It has of late been greatly op- 
preſſed by France. Calviniſts. 


Genoa, a repub-| Genoa, 9 deg.] Corn, wine, oil, and fruits; 
lic on the N. of E. long. 44 deg. manufactures of ilk, velver, bro- pi 
Italy, 150 miles|25 min. N. lat,|cade, &c. Governed by its ſe- dl 
long, 25 broad. 578 miles S. E. nate, at the head of which is a 6c 
Maritime, by S. 80,000 in-[Noge, or Duke. The goyern- 5: 
habitants. ment is Ariſtocratical. The ſe- in 
— 4 nate, or council, conſiſts of 400 
j noblemen. Revenues, 200,000]. 
| © {forces, 20,000 men; navy, a few 
| armed galleys. Papiſts. 


Georgia, one off Savannah, 900 Rice, wine, oil, cinnamon, ſh, 
the United States 


deg. 20 min. W.'fowl, tar, turpentine, filk, and 


empires, Ic. 


1 


Wines and extent of | Capitals, their long. lat.] Produce, firength, arts, government, and 


dift. from London, Sc... 


religion. 


of N. America, 
700 miles long, 
180 broad. Ma- 
ritime, 


Georgia, a pro- 


vince in Aſiatic 
Turkey, 340 mil. 
long, 200 broad. 
Maritime. 


Germany,an em- 
pire in the mid- 
dle of Europe, 
600 miles long, 
500 broad. Partly 
maritime. 5 


| 


long. 31 deg. 55 
min. N. lat. 3600 
miles S. W, 


| 


| 


Teflis, 47 deg. 
E. long. 43 deg. 
30 min. N. lat, 
1920 miles E. S. 
E. 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


Vienna, 16 deg. 
20 min. E. long. 
48 deg. 50 min. 
N. lat. 7 50 miles 
S. E. by E. Em- 
peror's reſidence. 
200, oo inhabi- 


Iltants. 


ſaſſembly. 


fruits. Governed by a governor, 
executive council, and houſe of 
It contained 80,00 


inhabitants in 1776, and is a very 


flouriſhing ſtate. Proteſtants and 
Papiſls. 


Corn, cattle, ſilk, &c. Subject 
to the Grand Seignor. The Geor- 
gian females are ſold to the Turks 
and Perſians by their parents, the 
natives being celebrated for 
beauty. 


Corn, hemp, wine, cattle; ve- 
getables, fruits, drugs, & ce. Ma- 
nufactures of linen, woollen; iron, 
ſteel, ſilk, toys, &c. It is di- 
vided into a multiplicity of prin- 
cipalities and ſtates. Governed 
by the Emperor, (who'is nominal 
head) and many princes, dukes, 
margraves, counts, &c. There 
are alſo ſeveral free cities, as Bre- 
men, Hamburgh, &c. Luther- 


ans, Calviniſts, and Papiſts. Vide 
Saxony, Hanover, &c. 


Names. and extent of 
empires, Oc. 


[ 20 J 


Capitals,their long · lat. . 


diſt. from London, Ic. 


ſtrength, arts, government, and 
religion. | 


Golconda, a king- 
dom in Hither In- 


dia, Aſia, 300 mil. 
long, 200 broad. 
Maritime. | 

Gothland, an 
iſland on the 
Swediſh coaſt, 
Baltic Sea, 80 
miles long, 23 
broad. f 


Granada and 
Granadines, iſles in 


the W. Indies. 


Ta 


| 


Spitzbergen, near | 


min. N. lat, 4000 


| S. W. | 


FP 
| 


Golconda, 77 
deg. 12 min. E. 
long. 16 deg. 18 


miles 8. 8. E. 


| 


Wiſby, 19 deg. 
21 min. E. long. 
57 deg. 40 min. 
N. lat. 800 miles 
N. E. | 


St. George, 62 


deg. W. long. 12 
N. lat. 4600 mil. 


| 


| This has been improperly af- 
firmed the richeſt monarchy. in 
the univerſe. However, its dia- 
mond mines are ſaid to have in- 
cited the Emperor Aurengzebe to 
make a conqueſt of it. The ex- 
tent of the Engliſh India Compa- 
ny's ſettlements are owing to the 
conceſſions of one of the kings of 


| Golconda, 


| | 

Corn, cattle, timber, tar, pitch, 
&c. Subject to Sweden. It is 
15 leagues diſtant from the Swe- 
diſh coaſt; is but thinly inha- 
bited; and the inhabitants poor, 
Proteſtants, 


Granada is 32 miles long, and 
12 broad; the others are but 
ſmall. They produce chiefly in- 
dico, coffee, ſugar, and tobacco; 
were taken by the French in 


1779, but reſtoged. 


A cold, miſgrable region. It 


is as yet unknown whether this 


his 


| Names and arent 


L* ] 


c itals,their long. lut. Product, ength, arts, — 
2 , 25 c. 2. from — + Si 1 religion. * 
the me N. Pole. Ma-j coaſt is terra Arma, or ſhoals of 
ritime. ice condenſed perpetually by the 


Great Britain, 
an iſle and king- 


o Bu. 


rope, 620 miles 
gs 285 broad, 


LY 


| 


London, firſt 
meridian, 51 deg. 
30 min. lat. 
300,000 inhabj- 
rants, 


Guadeloupe, an 
ile in the W. 


Abymes, 


- 
_ CO 


61 


rigidity of the cold. Several at- 
tempts have been made, in vain, 
to inhabit it. There is a valua- 


ble whale fiſhery on the coaſt, en- 


groſſed by the Engliſh and Dutch. 


Comprehending England, Scot- 
land, and Wales (for produce, 
vide each). Government limited 
and mixed. Preſent ſovereign, 
George III. (whom God pre- 
ſerve!) Revenue, from 10 to 14 
willen Can raiſe and keep 
(200,000 forces; 100,000 ſeamen. 
[Preſent force 30,000 men, 18,000 
[ſeamen, Navy, the greateſt on 
the globe; being 468 ſhips, viz. 
161 fail of the line, 21 of 50 guns, 
151 frigates, 135 ſloops, &c. Ships 


ſin commiſſion at preſent, 25 fail 


of the line, 6 of 50 guns, 36 fri- 
gates, and 67 ſloops. Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, &c. 


deg. W. long. 16 


Sugar, cotton, indico, ginger, 
&c. It is famous for a volcano, | 


| Names and extent 


empires, Oc. 


PEN 1 


12 apitals their long. lat. 


aift > ew London, c. 


1 Proauce, 


religion. 


Indies, America, 
60 mules long, 38 


| 


try on the N. E. 
coaſt of S. Ame- 
rica, 


Stari, 


tenſtve coaſt on 
the S. E. of Afri- 
ca, 1800 miles 


HANOVER, a 
duchy and electo- 
rate, N. of Ger- 


broad. JS. W 
| Guiana, acoun- | 


780 miles 
long, 480 broad. 


Guinea, an ex- 


Jong, 360 broad. | 


deg. 30 min. N. 


lat. 4500 miles 


> > 3 


and 
5100 


Surinam 
Cayenne, 
miles. 


Benin, 5 deg. 
30 min. E. long. 
8 deg. N. lat. 
2700 miles S, 


Hanover, 9 


long. 52 deg. 32] 


{ 


| 


Dutch. 


| 


Many, 200 miles min. N. lat. 300 rer of the Empire. 


ſing. 


and ſmoke. 


Britiſh, in 1759, from the French, 
to whom 3 it was reſtored. 


Sugar, coffee, tobacco, flax, 
cotton, drugs, &c. 
conjunctly, to the French and 
Cayenne is the chief 
place belonging to the former, 
and Surinam to the latter. They 


with the W. Indies, from theſe 
colonies, which is daily increa- 


The chief produce is gold, 
ivory, and ſlaves; the latter of 
which are purchaſed by the Eu- 
\ropeans, to furniſh the W. India 
iſlands, It is governed by ſeve- 


ral petty princes. Pagans. 


Corn, cattle, wine, &c. Sub- 


deg. 35 min. E. ject to the king of Great Britain, 


its ſavereign. who is Arch-treaſu- 


Revenues, 


Arengrb, arts, —— „ and N 


called Souffriere, which emits fire | 
It was taken by the | 


It belongs, 


carry on a conſiderable commerce 


Sc 


empires, Sc. 


1.3 J 


f Names and extent "of Capitals, their long. lat. 


di ift. from London, c. 


22 


| 
p 
[ 


— 


firength, arts, governmes 


religion, 


long, 150 broad. 
Moſtly inland. 


Hebrides, or 
Weſtern Iſles of 
Scotland. 


Et cat, a 


German princi- 
pality, lying N. 
E. 100 miles 
ong, 100 broad. 
Inland. ; 


inhabitants. 


| 


. 


miles E. 20,000 


* 


Stornaway, in 
Lewis Iſland, 450 


| 


Caſſel, 9 deg. 
20 min. E. long. 
51 deg. 20 min. 
N. lat. 280 miles 


E. 


— 


miles N. N. WM. 


| 


| 


400,0001. Forces, 30,000: men, 


one third of which are always in 
pay. Lutherans. 


They conſiſt of Lewis, Skye, 
Mull, Iſla, Jura, N. and S. Viſts, 
&c. containing, collectively, a- 
bout 50,000 inhabitants, many of 
whom are hardy ſeamen. On the 
coaſts is the moſt valuable her- 
ring-fiſhery in the world, which 

might prove of infinite advantage 
to this nation, were it improved 
but it is ſnamefully abandoned to 
the Dutch, who accumulate above 
3, O00, ooo l. annually by it. Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts. 


Corn, cattle, wine, fruits, ho- 
ney, mines, & c. Subject to its 


own prince, ſtyled Landgrave. 
The preſent prince is Frederic. 
He is attempting to procure an 
electoral ſeat. Revenue, 120, oool. 
Forces, I 5,000, 
[Calviniſts. 


Lutherans and 


LN 


. Nanes and extent C ROTOR lat. Produce, . , „ and 
FRE Þ i „ 1 70 4%. 2. — S 50 * 2 2 n 
Hiſpaniola, or] St. Domingo, Extremely fruitful, prodyoingl e 
St. Domingo, a\the-oldeſt city in ſugar, tobacco, inen, cotton, . 

large W. India America, 70 deg. maize, &c. It belongs, conjunct- 
ile, 450 miles W. long. 18 deg. Iy, to France and Spain. There ir 


long, 150 broad. 20 min. N. lat. 
| | [4559 miles S. 


S. W. 


Amſterdam, 5 
deg. 4 min. 
long. 52 deg. 23 
min. N. lat. 266 


1 


Holland, or the 
Seven Unit. Prov. 
an European re- 
public, 150 miles 
long, 145 broad. miles E. by N. 
Maritime. {250,000 inhabi- 

Itants. 


4 


Holſtein, a du- Hamburg, 9 
ehy on the N. ofideg. 40 min. E. 


[raiſe 100,000, 
Ithe line, and 12 others; 30 fri 
gates, 


is gold found in this. iſland, be- 
ſides the above commodities. 


4 


Comprehendirig Holland, Zea- 
land, E. Frieſland, Groningen, 
Overyſſel, Gelderland, Zutphen, 
and Utrecht. Produce corn, 
cattle, fiſn, fowl, good paſturage, 
&c. Import vaſtly from other 
countries; yet they manufacture 
almoſt every thing. They have 
the greateſt trade of any people 


on the globe. Government of ano 
oligarchic form, The Prince oiWanc 
Orange is Stadtholder. Revenue 


5 millions, Forces 27,000. Can 


Navy, 10 fail 0 


5 loops, and 1 cutter 
Calviniſts, 


Corn, wine, cattle, Kc. It be 


longs partly to Ruſſia and Den 


mark 


ames og extent of 


[. 5 ] 


2 


Capitali, their long. lat. 


frrength, arts, government, and 


empires, Wc. diſt. from London, Ic. religion. 
ng Permany, 110 ſlong. 53 _ 41| mark, each of whom has a ſeat in 
n, Iniles long, 50min. N. 310| the diet of the empire. Luther- 
&-Mroad: Mari- [miles E. ro Bha ans. 
ere Wine, inhabitants, 
Honduras, on] Valadolid, 5ooo| The Britiſh cut large quanti- 
he Coaſt of Mex- miles S. W. ties of logwood on this coaſt, 


co, N. America, 


ea-goo miles long, 
en, oo broad. 

Een, 

rn, 

ige, 

her Hungary, aking- 
tureſom on the fron- 


ters of Turkey, 
zoo miles long, 


lave 


| 


| 


| 

* Preſburg, 
deg. 3o min. 
long. 48 deg, 20 
min. N. lat. 770 


17 


* 


f anhoo broad. In- miles E. S. E. 
e offland. 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. 
[- 
JAMAICA, a 34 - Kingſton, 77 
t be large iſland in the deg. W. long. 17 


« Indies, 140 


to obſtruct them, 


* 


deg. 40 min. N. 


though it is claimed by the Spa- 
niards, who have often attempted 
It was gua- 
ranteed by Spain at the late 
peace, 


Corn, excellent wine, fruits, 
mines of gold, filver, copper, 
iron, vitriol, &. Subject to the. 
Emperor of Germany. Govern- 
ment abſolute and hereditary. 
This country was a bone of con- 
[tention for 200 years, between 
[Germany and Turkey. Revenue, 
500, oool. Forces, 50,000. Greeks 
land Papiſts. 


| 


Sugar, tobacco, piemento, in- 

dico, cotton, wood for dying, ma- 

hogany, fruits, drugs, &c, Sub- 
D 
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Names and extent of | Capitals, their long. lat.] Produce, ftirength, arts, government, an 
empires, C 2 c. diſt. from London „QO. | religion. 

miles long, 60 lat. 4500 miles ject to Great Britain, and is tha 
broad. JS. W. 10, oco in- moſt valuable of its W. India 
habitants. poſſeſſions. Contains 25,000 

whites and 100,000 negroes. The 
government of this iſle is the ſe 


cond place for profit under they, 
Crown, 


— 


| 


| 


Fo © 


Japan ies, an] Jeddo, 139deg.] Much the ſame as China, 
empire on the E. E. long. 36 deg. Manufactures of cabinets, lac- 
of China, in Aſia, 20 min. N. lat. quered wares, &c. The Dutch 
boo miles long, 3500 miles S. E. are the only Europeans allowed 
150 broad, 1,000,000 inha- to trade there, and bring thence 
NE bitants. ; the above goods; alſo gold, fil. 
ver, copper, &c. Subje& to it 
own ſovereign. Revenue im- 
— VOY Forces, 20,000 horſe, 7 
and 100,000 foot. Pagans, rH 


Java, one of | Batavia, 107 All manner of ſpices, rice, cofſpile 
the Sunda iflands |deg. E. long. 6|fee, ſugar, tobacco, vegetables os 


in.the E. Indies, |S. lat. 6000 miles| grapes, fruits, &c. The Dutch 
Alla, 700 miles|S. E. 60, ooo in-|are entire maſters of this iſle 
long, 100 broad. habitants. Batavia is the capital of their E. 

India ſettlements. They keep 
15,000 men here, beſides a pow- 


— 


empires, Ic. 


1 


ames and extent of Capitals, iheir long. lat. 


diſt. from London, Ic. 


religion. 


Produce, ftrength, arts, government, and 


y, two illes on 
e French coaſt. 


Judea, Paleſtine, 
r Holy Land, in A- 
atic Turkey, 210 
les long, 
road, Maritime. 


Merſey and Guern- 


90 


St. Hillier's and 
St. Peter's port. 


Jeruſalem, 36 
deg. E. long. 32 
N. lat. 1920 miles 
8. E. | 


| 


| 


erful fleet, with which they com- 


mand the Indian ſeas. 


This iſle 


is deemed impregnable. 


Corn, wine, fruits, honey; cat- 


tle, &c. 


The former is 40 miles 


in circuit, and the latter ſomewhat 


leſs. 


The natives ſpeak French, 


and are employed in knitting 


ſtockings, caps, &c. 


man laws are uſed here. 


The Nor- 
They 


are ſubje& to Britain; and the 
people of both, amounting to 
30,000, anndy the French in time 


of war. 


Corn, wine, 611, cattle, drugs, 
honey, &c. This country, though 
now greatly neglected, is cele- 
brated for being the ſeat of the 
Jewiſh nation, as alſo for the iti- 
nerancy and ſufferings of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Saviour of mankind, 
during his abode on earth. Sub- 


je& to the Turks. 


Mahometans, and Jews. 


D 2 


Chtriſtians, 


Names and * of | 
empires, & , 
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Capitals their long. lat. 
dift. from London, Ic. 


| Produce, 


ftrength, arts, government, ani 
religion. 


Iceland, an om 


lia, 
long, I 500 broad. 


in the N. Sea, At- 
lantic Ocean, 400 


miles long, 1 50 
. 


Indoſtan, or Mo- 
guts Empire, or 
ither India, A- 
2000 miles 


Maritime, 


- F 


Tndia beyond 
the Ganges, or 
the farther Penin- 
ſula, 2000 miles 
long, 1000 broad. 
Maritime. . 


W. long. 66 N. 
lar. 
N. 


30 min. E. long. 
29 deg. N. lat. 
3720 miles S. 


| 


Scalholt, 24deg. 


1000 miles 


Delhi, 76 deg: 


Siam, 100 deg. 
55 min. E. long. 
14 deg. 18 min. 
N. lat. 5040 mil. 
os 


of Norway. A cold; barren, in- 


| Denmark, 


ſcalicoes, &c. 


fiſh. This iſland is famous for : 


| horſe, beſides ele 


It lies 800 miles off the coaſt 


hoſpitable country; producing 
no corn, but cattle, fowl, and: 


yolcano, called Hecla, and ſom 
aquatile phænomena. Subject to 
Revenues, Zo, ooe 


crowns. Proteſtants. 


Fertile in corn, wine, fruits 
gold, precious ſtones, &c. Ma 
nufaftures of ſilk, muſlin, chintz, 
Subject to the 
Great Mogul; and a number ol 
tributary princes. Revenue, 40 mil 
lions ſterling: Forces, Zoo, ooc 
phants. Severa 
European nations have factorie 
in Hither India. Pagans, 


Rice, gold, ivory, canes, op! 
um, precious ſtones, &c. It com 
prehends the kingdoms of Ave 
Azem, Pegu, Laos, Siam, Cam 
bodia, and Malacca. Subject t. 
theſe ſeveral monarchs, Pa 


gans. 


aner and extent of 


empires, c. 


[ 29 ] 3 | 


Capitals, their long. lat. | Produce, ftrength, arts, government, and 


diſt. from London, Oc. 


religion, 


Ttaly, a large 
outhern country 


ef Europe, 600 


iles long, 400 
road. Maritime. 


KAMTSCHAT- 
A, a country of 
\fia, E. of Sibe- 
la, Maritime, 


la. 


LTreland, an iſland 
Ind kingdom W. 
t Britain, 28 5 
niles long, 160 
| droad, 


| 


inhabitants. 


N. lat. 296 miles 
N. W. 


Dublin, 6 deg. 
28 min. W. long. 
53 deg. 20 min. 


I 40,000 
inhabitants. 


Rome, 12 deg. 
45 min. E. long. 
41 deg. 54 min. 
N. lat. 887 miles 
E. S. E. 152,000 


57oo miles E. 


| &c. | &c, 
princes. 


N 


Corn, paſturage, flax, hemp, 
ſaffron, honey, cattle, &c. mines 
of lead, copper, and iron. Ma- 
nufactures of fine linen, lawns, 
cambricks, &c, Subject to the 
King of Great Britain. This iſle, 
in all other reſpects, is exempt 
from any dependence on Britain. 
It has of late acquired great im- 
munities. Revenue, 00, ocol. Can 
raiſe 80,000 land- forces, 10,000 
ſeamen. Regularsand yolunteers, 
at preſent, 40,000, Proteſtants 
and Papiſts. 


This is termed the garden of 
Europe, producing all the luxu- 
ries and comforts of life. Con- 
tains the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, Na- 
ples, Tuicany, Genoa, Venice, 

Subject to ſeveral 
Papiſts, 


It was diſcovered by a Ruffian 


navigator, in 1747. The natives 


appear to be a rude, barbarous 


people, ſubſiſting upon fiſh, which 


they have a peculiar method of 
D 3 | 


lity of Germany, 
{2 miles long, 27 
road, Inland, 


50 deg. 36 min. 
N. lat. 260 miles 
E. 40, ooo inha- 


bitants. 
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Names and extent of | Capitals,their long. lat. | Produce, frength, arts, government , and | 
empires, Ic. 41 f From London, & & | religion. 
curing and dreſſing. This coaſt 
has been viſited by ſame of the 
| late circumnavigators. Pagans. | 
LAPLAND, Kola, 32 deg. No corn, but rein- deer furs, 
the moſt northern E. long. 69 N. lat. ſh, mines, &c. It belongs to n 
country of Eu- 1 500 miles N. E. Sweden, Denmark, and Ruſſia. It 
rope, 500 miles is a miſerable country. The na- 
long, 240 broad. tives uſe dried fiſh, inſtead of 
Maritime. | bread, and ſubſiſt by hunting. Hine 
| Chriſtians and Pagans. . ant 
| tan 
TLeſbos, or Me- Caſtro, 26deg.] Corn, figs, oil, wines, &c. the fro 
telin, an iſland in 30 min. E. long. laſt of which were much cele- lo 
the Archipelago, 38 deg. 30 min. |brated by Ariſtotle, Horace, and} M 
50 miles long, 25 N. lat. i 5co miles Strabo: and, indeed, the whole 
broad. S. E. iſland is famous for being the an- 
cient ſeat of rhe Muſes. Subject 
to the Turks. c. 
Lie, a biſhop- Liege, 5 deg. Corn, vine, cattle, paſturage, 0 
rick and principa- 40 min. E. long. mines of iron, lead, mineral wa- 


ters, &c., The government is 
Vacant at preſent, by demiſe of the 
late biſhop. Revenues, 300,000 
ducats. torces, 8000 men. Pa- 


liſts, 


Treat duchy of 


Wong, 330 broad. 
Inland. 


1 


] | 


urope, united to 
Poland, 350 miles 


Little Tartary, 
including Crim 
and Budziac T ar- 
tary, all in Eu- 
rope, 300 miles 
long, 200 broad. 
Maritime. 


Lorrain, a du- | 


chy ſituate be- 
tween France and 
Germany, 100 


miles long, 
broad. Inland. 


Louifiana, 


90 


Or 


15 min. E. long. 
55 deg. N. lat. 
950 miles 
N. 40,000 inha- 
bitants, 


4 


; 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


New France, a 


40 min. 
46 deg. 18 min. 
N. lat. 1400 miles 
n 


E. by 


Precop; 37 deg. 
E. long. 


Nancy, 6 deg. 
17 min. E. long. 
48 deg. 41 min. 
N. lat. 340 miles 
„ 


Fort Louis, $5 | 


| ames and extent of | Capitals,their long. lat. Produce, fprength, arts, government, and 
empires, &c. dift. from London, c. religion. . 
Lithuania, al Wilna, 25 deg. IS Corn, cattle, honey, timber, 


&c. mines of ſilver, copper, iron, 
&c. 
though in a political union with 
the kingdom and republic of Po 
land. Revenue uncertain. Forces, 


It is an independent ſtate, 


30,000 men. 
Corn, wine, dil, fruits, &c. 
The natives barter ſlaves, furs, 
and leather, with the Turks, for 
coffee, rice, tea, cloathing, and 
arms. The Chan formerly fur- 


Papiſts. 


niſhed 60,000 men to the Turks; 


but the latter ceded to the Ruſ- 
ſian monarchy a great part of this 
country, in the year 1784. 


Corn, wine, cattle, mines of 
ſilver, copper, &c. The ſalt 
ſprings of this duchy, and its 
mines, have formerly produced, 
200,000]. annually, It is ſub- 
ject to France, who acquired it 
entirely in 1766. Papiſts. 


The ſoil, in ſome parts, is 


deg. W. long. 40 


pretty fruitful. The French poſ- 
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Names and extent of | Capitals, their long.lat, | Produce, 
empires, Oc, aift. from London, & e. 


large country in] N. lat. 4080 miles ſeſſions, however, are greatly mu- 
N. America, 1 500 S. W. tilated, as the United States' ter- 
miles long. Moſt- ritories extend to the River Miſ- 
I inland. ſiſſipi, which includes a large ex- 
KFC tent of it; and the ſouthern parts 
have been ceded to Spain, which 


renders this country now very 1n- 
| conſiderable. 


Lucca, a repub- Lucca, 10deg.| Little corn, but plenty of wine, 
lic in the N. of I-35 min. E. long. oil, &c. Manufactures of ſilk, 
taly, 25 mil. long, 43 deg. 50 min. gold and ſilver ſtuffs, olive-oil, 
20 broad. Inland. N. lat. 510 miles &c. The inhabitants of this 

| S. E. 40,000 in-ſmall ſtate amount to 120,000, Ine 
habitants. The government is ariſtocrati- Heco 
ical, and has ſubſiſted 300 years. 
Revenue, 3o, oool. Forces, 10,000 
men. It is protected by the Em- 
1 4 peror. The natives uſe cheſtnuts 
15 inſtead of bread. Papiſts. 

* Luconia,or Ma- Manilla, 121] All the luxuries and comforts 
nilla, one of the deg. 23 min. E. of life. This is the chief of the 
Philippine iſles, in long. 14 deg. 19}Spaniſh E. India ſettlements, and 
the E. Indies, 400 | min. N. lat. 5800ſthe centre of their trade from A- 
miles long, 200 miles S. E. 3000 capulco, and other ports in Ame- 
broad. inhabitants. rica. Manilla was taken by the 


Britiſh in 1762, and ranſomed ; 


. 28 
— 2 
— — — 


frength, arts, government, and 
religion. 


LC 3 1 
ames and extent of | Capitals their long lat.] Produce, frength, arts, gowernment, aud 
empires, Sc, | diſt. from London, Se, | religion. "FU 
" | ]but the greateſt part of the ran- 
ſom is ſtill due from Spain. Pa- 

piſts and Pagans, 

| ; f ” 

MADAGAS-| St. Auſtin, 43] Corn, cattle, fiſh, fowl, and all 


AR, or St. Lau- 
rence Ile, coaſt of 
Africa, 8 30 miles 
long, 300 broad. 


7 
| 

Madeiras Iſles, 
near the African 


coaſt, Atlantic O- 
cean. | 


| 

Majorca, Mi- 
norca, and Ivica, 
three iſles in the 
Mediterran. Sea. 
Subject to Spain. 


habitants. 


deg. 5 1 min. E. 
long. 12 deg. 26 
min. S. lat. 4700 
miles S. 


| 


| Fonchal;18deg.| 
W. long. 32 deg. 
33 min. N. lat. 


1200 miles S. by 
W. 


, 


| 


Majorca, zdeg. 
3 min. E. long. 
39 deg. go min. 
N. lat. 820 miles 
5. E. 30,000 in- 


Africa. 
colonies on this ifle as yet. It is 


animals and vegetables found in 
There are no European 


ſubject to ſeveral petty princes, 


land was formerly a recels for pi- 


rates. Pagans. 


Mattera, the largeſt, is 120 
miles in circuit. Produces great 
quantities of excellent wine of a 
peculiar quality. They were firſt 
diſcovered by an Engliſhman, 
1344. Subject to Portugal. 


and 45 broad: the ſecond is 60 
miles in circuit, and belonged to 
Britain, but in the late war was 
conquered by Spain, to whom it 
has ſince been ceded. The lat- 


| 2 


ter is but ſmall. They were an- 
ciently called the Baleares, They 


* 
. —E —— 
we 992 * 4 - -— 
I CA we ð BO oo. — — Ol rot, ZA 


The former is 60 miles long, 


Names * extent 
empires, Oc. 


— TT — — ———— 


nth nn ABR... ame... Ai... 
hw. 4. Ml — 


dom in India be- 
yond the Ganges, 

600 miles long, 
200 broad. Ma- 
ritime. g 


Maldives Iſles, 
near the coaſt of 
India. 


Malta Je, in 
the Mediteranean 
Sea, S. of Sicily, 
20 miles long, 12 


br oad, 


Malacca,aking-| 


S.S. E. 


1 34 J 
Capitals rbeir long. lat. Produce, » ſtrength, arts, government , and 
| 4ift. from London, Qc. | religion. 


Malacca, 101 
deg. E. long. 2 
deg: 12 min. N. 


lat. 5600 miles 
S8. E. 


Caridon, 


5080 
miles S: E. 


*”- 


Valetta, 14 deg. 
32 min. E. long. 


35 deg. 55 min. 
N. lat. 1140milcs 


produce corn, wine, and fruit, 
and lie near the Spaniſh coaſt. 


Much the ſame 43 the reſt 
of Farther India. This kingdom 
is abſolutely in the hands of the 
Dutch, as well as the capital, 
whence they trade to the adjacent 
iſles. Pagans. 


Theſe iflands are extremely 
ſmall, and are ſaid to amount to 
logo in number. They lie 500 
miles S. W. of the coaſt of Hi- 
ther India. Subject to their own 
ſovereign; The natives uſe cow- 
ries, br blackmoors' teeth, for 
| current coin, and live upon 
fruits, roots, fiſh, and cocoa- 
nuts, &c, Mahometans. 

It is 60 miles S. of Sicily, and 
'60 in circuit; producing little 
corn, but plenty of fruits, vege- 
tables, cotton, indico, &c. Con- 
tains about 1 50,000 people. Sub- 
ject to the Knights of St. John, 


and governed by the Grand Maſ- 


land Ireland, 


Names and extent of 
empires, Cc. 


[3s 
Capitals, their long. lat. 
dift. from London, &c. 


] 


Produce, ftrength, arts, government, and 


religion. 


—— * 


\ 


Man, an iſle 
equally fituate 
between Eng- 
land, Scotland, 
30 


miles long, 10 


broad. 


Mantua, a du- 
hy on the N. of 
Italy, Europe, 60 
iles long, 27 


broad, Inland. 


Caſtletown, 4 
deg. 50 min, W, 
long. 53 deg. 55 
min. N. lat. 290 
miles N. W. 


| 


Mantua, io deg. 
47 min. E. long. 
45 deg. 20 min. 
N. lat. 650 miles 
8. E. 16, ooo in- 


ter. This iſle is impregnable, 


mixture of Engliſn, Scotch, and 


by art and nature. The preſent 
Grand Maſter is Emmanuel de 
Roban de Poldue, elected in 1775. 
Revenue uncertain. Sea forces, 
4 ſhips of 60 guns each, 1 frigate, 


36 guns, 4 gallies, 3 galliots, 
&c, Papiſts. 


| Corn, cattle, fiſh, &c. It lies 
in the .Iriſhy ſea, and lately be- 
longed to the Nuke of Athol, 
both in territory and ſovereignty ; 
but being a neſt for ſmugglers, 
the Government purchaſed it of 
the Duke for 70,0001. in 1767. 
It contains ſeventeen pariſhes, and 
20,000 inhabitants, who are a 


Iriſh, Proteſtants. 


Fertile in corn, paſtures, fruits, 
and excellent wine. This ſtate 
is much decayed ſince it came un- 
der the Auſtrian dominion; its re- 
venues, formerly amounting to 


habitants, 


1500,000 crowns, are now only 


Names and extent 


+ BM 


Capitals, their long. lat. 


Produce, flrengtb, arts, » government,” and 


W. India iſle, 40 


of N. America. 
140 miles long, 


135 broad. Ma- 
ritime. 


Mecklenburg, a 


ny, 100 miles 


miles long, 24 
5 . broad. 
| Martinico, a large 
windward iſle in 
the W. Indies, 60 
miles long, 32 
1 broad. 
1 
11 Maryland, one 
oft the Unit. Stat. 


deg. 1 11 
N. Tit 4700 miles 
15 W. 


deg. W. long. 14 
N. lat. 4600 miles 
S. W. 
Annapolis, 76 
deg. 50 min. W. 
long. 39 deg. 25 
min. N. lat. 3000 
miles S. W. 


| 


Sehwerid an 
duchy of Germea- Strelitz, 


St. Pierre, 61 


ö 


this coaſt was formerly conſider- 


1762, bur reſtored. 


| | 


7 


empires, Oc. 41 _ — —— "A : religion” i; 
$ 300, ooo. Forces, 10,000 men. Mon 
| Papiſts. fal. 
Margareta, a Margaretta, 65 It lies 24 miles ban the Spa- 


niſn main; produces maize, fruit, 
paſturage, &c. but little wood 
and water. The pearl-fiſhery on 


able. Subject to Spain. 


Sugar, cotton, ginger, indico, 
cocoa, fruits, &c. There are * 
veral commodious harbours on 
the iſle. It is ſubject to France, 
and is the chief of their Caribbee 
iſles. It was taken by the Britiſh, 


The chief produce of the coun- 
try 1s tobacco, The inhabitants 
amounted, lately, to 160,000, 
This was a proprietary govern- 
ment, when under Britain; now 
a free ſtate. Proteſtants and Pap, 


Much the ſame as the: reſt of 
Germany. The Houſe' of Meck: 
lenburg is divided into two 

branches, 


empires, Oc, 


191 


Names and extent 0 Capitals their long. lat. 


diſt. from 2 — c. 


* 


Produce, frrength, arts, government, and 


religion. 


long, 60 broad. 
Inland. 


ö 


1 


Mentz, an arch- 
piſhopric and e- 
ectorate of Ger- 
nany, 50 miles 
ong, 20 broad. 
aland. 0 


dain, an empire 


| 


F | | 
Mexico, or New 


| 
; 
Mentz, 8 deg. 
127 min. E. long. 


co deg. N. lat. 
| 306 miles E. 


| 


5 ; 
Mexico, 


long. 20 deg. N. 
lat. 


habitants. 


| 


ou N. America, 

rn. miles long, 
00 broad. Ma 

nNoW time. 

Pap. 

ſt of 

eck- 


two 


hes, 


4900 miles 
S. W. 80,000 in- 


| 


4 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| pitals. That of Strelitz is ſubject 


mier prince: the preſent is Fre- 
N deric, Baron of Erthal, elected in 


| 
103 
deg. 35 min. W. 


| 


4 


branches, as ſpecified by the ca- 


to Adolphus Frederic, brother to 
her Majeſty, the Queen of Great 
Britain. Revenue, 33, oool. 
Forces, 2000 men. Proteſtants. 


Corn, wine, eattle, &c. Sub- 
ject to its own archbiſhop and 
elector, who is chancellor of the 
empire in Germany, and pre- 


1774. Revenue, 200, 008 J. 
Forces, 12, ooo men. Papiſts. 


Indian corn, rice, fruits, drugs. 
ſugar, gold, and ſilver, in great 
abundance; beſides a variety of 
animals, Subject to Spain. Re- 
venues immenſe. Forces incon- 
ſiderable. It carries on a great 
trade with Europe, Aſia, and 
lother parts of America. This 
was the moſt conſiderable monar- 
chy in America, prior to its con- 


queſt, Pagans: 
E. 


E 


Names and extent o 
empires, Oc. 


diſt. from London,&c. 


] 


Capitals their long. lat. | Produce, ffrength, arts, government an- | 


religion. 


_ Milen, a duchy 
on the N. of Italy, 
155 miles long, 
70 broad. Inland. 


30 min. E. long. 


N. lat. 538 miles 
8. E. 300,000 
inhabitants. 


Modena, a du- N 11 
chy on the N. of 
Italy, 65 miles 
long, 39 broad. 


Inland. 


Modena, 


long. 44 deg 
min. N. lat. 


45 
725 


bitants, 40,000, 


Jazy, | 27 deg. 
E. long. 47 N. 


2 Moldavia, Aa 
province, or prin- 
cipalicy in Tur- lat. 1050 miles S. 
key, 270 miles by E. 
log, 210 broad.“ 

Inland. . 


Milan, 9 deg. + 


45 deg. 25 min. 


deg. 20 min. E. 
5 Subject to its own duke, Her 


miles S. E. Inha- 


b (Grand Seignor, to whom thi 


Fertile in corn, wine, oil, fruits 
rice, olives, fiſh; cattle, &c, Ma- 
nufactures of ſilk, brocade, 
and ſilver lace, ſteel, cryſtal, pa- 
per, & c. &c. Subject to the Em- 
peror of Germany. Revenues, 
300,000]. Forces, 30,000 men. 
The valuable library of Milan 
contains 45,0 books, an 
[14,000 MSS. The city has beet 
beſieged 40, and taken 20 times, 
Papilts, 


| . s . W 4 - 
Corn, wine, oil, (cattle, fruits; 
rich paſtures, ſilk, and minerals. 


cules Renaud de Eſt. Revenues, 
100,0001. Forces, 12,000 men 
The young Chevalier, or Preten 
der, is allied to this Mink Pa 
piſts. 26 


Rather fruitful ; radabdin 
corn, wine, rich paſtures, cattle 
fiſh, fowl, and all manner e 
fruits, Governed by its ov! 
prince, who is appointed by thi 


goldf 


he 


road. 


—.— l D Co 


E 


ames and extent of Capitals their long. lat. 


diſt. from London, Ic. 


1 Produce, 


ſtrength, arts, government, aud 
re gion. 


6 


Molucca Iſles in 
he E. Indies. 


Mont ferrat, a 
luchy in the N, 


of italy, 40 miles 


ong, 22 broad, 
nland. 


Moravia, 
arquiſate be- 
ween Bohemia 
ind Silefia, 120 
les long, 100 


al 


| 


| 


| 


E. 


 Cafal, 
37 min. E. long. 


45 


N. lat. 550 miles 


| 


Inland. 


1 


Olmutz, 16 deg. 


6000 miles, S. 


— 


8 deg. 


deg. 7. min. 


45 min. E. long. 
49 deg. 30 min. 


N. lat, 700 miles 


E. 


| 


| 


1. 
| 
| 


province has been tributary ſince 
the year 1574. It has been ſeve> 
ral times conquered by Ruſſia, 
and is indebted to that power for 
ſome new privileges granted by 
Turkey. Moſtly Greeks. 


They are five in number. Ter- 
nate is the largeſt, producing 
cloves, mace, nutmegs, &c. The 
natives uſe ſago for bread. Sub- 


ject to the Dutch, Pagans. 
| 


hs * ” wks oe : —— os 


* 


— * and 
— —— — 
=> o W—__— * 2 


Corn, olives, oil, rice, excellent 
wine, and filk. It contains 200 
towns and caſtles. Subject to the 
King of Sardinia, to whom it was 
ceded, in 1708, by the Houſe of 
Auſtria, for ſervices done during 
the war. Papiſts. 


r * 


* 
— 


— — 


r 


Corn, wine, cattle, hemp, flax, 
paſturage, fruits, ſaffron, fiſh and 
fowl, mines, &c. Manufactures 
of paper, glaſs, gunpowder, wool- 
len eloth, &c. Subject to Au- 
ſtria, who appoints a vicar te#go- 


by 3 
— . *, y — 


vern jointly wich the States. 


E 2 


*— 


1 pire of Africa in 


Names and extent 


empires, c. 


of | Capitals,their long. lat. 


L 4 


a: A. from London, Ic. | 


Produce, frength, arts, gowernment,. an 


J 


religion. 


Morocco, an em- 


Barbary, 500 mil. 


long, 480 broad. 
Maritime. 


Fez, 6 deg. W. | 
long. 33 deg. 30 
min. N. lat. 1250 
miles 8. 300,000 
inhabitants, 


», Munſter, a bi- 
Mopric and prin- 
cipality of Ger- 
many, 120 miles 
long, 80 broad. 
Maritime. 

Fs 


NAPLES, a 


Kingdom in the 8. 


of Italy, 280 miles 


long, 120 broad. 
Maritime, 


| 


Munſter,z deg. 
10 min. E. long. 
52 deg. N. lat. 


270 miles S. by E. 


ö 


Naples, 14 deg. 
19 min. E. long. 
40 deg. 45 min. 


S. E. 350,000 in- 


j | | 


N. lat, 1051 miles 


It compriſes the kingdoms o 
Morocco, Fez, and Tafilet, &c 
producing wheat, rice, hemp, flax 
excellent fruits, &c. Manufac 
ture of leather, ſilk, linen, &c 


is abſolute. Revenue, 165,000! 
Forces, 100,000 men. Navy, 
few corlairs, or frigates. Thi 
Emperor is the moſt conſiderabl: 
Ka in Africa, Mahometans, 


The ſoil is generally barren 
but they have the beſt bacon i 
Europe. Subject to the Electo 
of Cologne. Revenue, 200,000! 
Can maintain 8000 men, but rail 
a greater number. Munſter 
famous for a treaty in 1648, 


Fertile in corn, wine, oil, ex 
cellent fruits, and ſilk. Manu 
factures of velvet, brocade, fil 
glaſs, ſtuffs, gold wire, alum 
&c. Government abſolute. Pee 
[ſent ſovereign, Ferdinand 1) 


Fn: 


I(third ſon of the King of Spain. 


Subject to its own ſovereign, whc | 


at 


OL 


GN 


ames and extent of 


L 41 


Capitals, tbeir long. lat.] Produce, frength, arts, government, ard 


1 


| 
| 


miles long, 


308 


broad, Maritime. 


ong, 12 
laritime. 


ountry 


Navarre,aking- 
dom on the S. of 
france, 20 miles 


broad. 


N roland, A 0 


in As 


— & c. diſt. from — 8 religion. 5 
p | Revenue, 1,000,000 J. Forces, 
15,000 men. Can keep 30,000. 
. | A few ſhips of war and armed 

| 1 galleys. 92 7 81 
Naotolia, or Leſ. Smyrna, 29 deg. Fruitful in all the neceſſaries 
er Alia, part of A. E. long. 38 deg. and comforts of life; beſides raw 
iatic Turkey, 75028 min. N. lat. lk, coffee, drugs, &c. Subject 


1620 miles S. E. 


| 
St. Pats, 
deg. 8 min. E. 
long. 43 dep. 21 
min. N. lat, 950 
miles S. 


| 


. 


Gaze, 1 deg. E. 


long. 10 deg. 10 


metans. 


jof the French monarchs marrying 


to the Turks. This country is 
famous for being the abode of 
the Turks prior to their entering 
Europe. Chriſtians and Maho- 


| 


This is one of the barreneſt 
provinces in France, yet gives the 
ſovereign the title of King of Na- 
varre, which he uſes as his ſecond 
title, having originated from one 


the Queen of Navarre in Spain; 
or more properly from Henry IV. 
of Navarre acceding t to the French 
Crown. 


Indian corn, Guiney-grain, rice, 


cattle, pulſe, trgpical fruits, gold 
E 3 


1 42 J 


Names and extent of Capitals, their long. lat. Produce, fragt arts, n 


large 
merica, 1600 mil. 


long, 1200 broad. 
Maritime, | 


broad, 
r 


- 


New Britain, a 
northern 
country in N. A- 


| 
New Caledonia, 
an ille on the Pa- 


cific Ocean, 87 
miles long, 10 


£ . 


j5-E. 


Rupert's Pott, 
76 deg. W. long. 
gi deg. 3 min. 
W. S. W. 
B 


| 


| 


N. lat. 3200 mil. 


- 
* _ 2 _ n 


—— Se. Ait. from London, Ac. _ religion. | 
middle of Africa, min. N. lat. 2 560 bees-wax, ivory, gum-ſenega 
2200 miles long, miles S. drugs, &c. It is ſaid to com om 
840 broad. Ma- prehend 16 nations, which how-MWhe 
ritime. BY ever are little known to the EuWt 
| ropeans, who vilit the coaſts only «50 

Negropont, a Negropont, or| Corn, wine, oil, fruits, fiſh and ey 
large iſle in the Egripos, 24. deg. fowl, cattle, &c. Subject to the " 
Archipelago, 0130 min. E. long. Turks, and the uſual ſtation of 
miles long: 25038 deg. 30 min. their navy, or armed galleys. The 
broad. oh IN. lat. 1 550 miles tides on the coaſts of this iſle flow ir 


regularly on certain days. Greek: 


A cold, barren, jnhoſpitabl: 
country, the 1hternal parts little 
known; the coaſts only being ac 
ceſſible to the Europeans. There 
are large plantations of timber 
The Britiſh trade here for furs and 


| note. Fagans,” 


peltry to a great amount. Py 
Pa; 
Diſcovered by Captain CookſWni 
in 1774. The natives are talic 
and ſtout, of a cheſtnut colourWnil 
There are ſeveral hills. The ſoifÞro 
is indifferent. The New He * 
brides, a cluſter of iſlands, 1 15 
N. E, of this, but are of no gred 


and extent of 


| empires „Ee. 


1 


Capitals, heir long. lat. 
diſt. from London, Sc. 


1 


9 feen. wt government, and 


q religion. 


Jo miles long, 


ompriſing four of 
he United States 
pf N. America, 


oo broad. Ma- 
itime. | 


| 

Newfoundland, 
a large iſle on the 
oalt of N. Ame- 


ica, 350 miles 
ong, 200 broad. 


44 


New Guiney, or 


"apou's Territory, E 


an iſle on the Paci- 
c Ocean, 1240 


road, 


New Holland, 
in iſland on the 


New England, 


— 


lles long, 50 


Boſton, odeg. 0 
40 min. W. long. 
42 deg. 20 min. 
N. lat. 2760 mil. 
S. W. 30,000 in- 
habitants. | 


| Blaceiicld 55 
deg. W. long. 47 
deg. 26 min. N. 
lat. 2000 miles 


S. W. by S. 


6300 miles 8. 


.. 


7000 m 


[The 


ö 
ö 


amounts to 300, ooo l. annually. 


Containing Maſſachuſet's, New 
Hampſhire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Iland, and Providence plantation. 
Produces Indian corn, pitch, tar, 
gums, timber for ſhip-building, 
cattle, &c, Contains 800,000 1 in- 
habitants. Famous for giving riſe 
to the revolution of the Colonies. 
goveraments are much the 
ſame as in the other States. Proteſt. 


A mountainous, barren coun- 
try; ceded to Great. Britain by 
the treaty of Utrecht. There is 
a fine cod-fiſhery on the coaſt, 
which employs 3000 ſhips and 
10,000 ſeamen, the profit of which 


This is a very pleaſant country, 
producing bread-fruir, plaintains, 
COCoa-Nut trees, &o, . It was 


| thought to join New Holland, till 


Captain Cook explored it. The 
natives are a barbarous people. 


This is indiſputably the largeſt 


outhern ocean, 


” 3. 7 ' a 


Tiland on the globe, but neither 
fertile nor populous, The in- 


empires, SWS. 


* 


T4 :] 


Names and extent of Capitals, their long. lat. {en Arength, arts, government,” an 


religion. 


'd:/t. from London, c. 


2200 miles long, | 4 
2000 broad. . | 


j 


New Ireland, an 6400 miles S. 


Hand near NW] I. 2 
Guiney, on the 
Pacific Ocean, 
270 miles long. | 
1 
| 
New Jerſey, one] Burlington, 7 5 
of the Unit. Stat. deg. W. long. 40 
of N. America, deg. 8 min. N. 
140 miles long, lat. 2750 miles 
60 broad. Ma- S. W. 
7 | 


ritime. 
| 4 


New Mexico, Santa Fee, 106 
including Cali-deg. 30 min. W. 


| | having no towns. 


i {along the coaſt, and gave thi 


rooks. 


dies. 


habitants are without either art; 
or induſtry, living in tents, anc 
It was vilited 
by. Captain Cook, who failed 


eaſtern part the name of New 
South Wales, 


It abounds with trees and 
plants; alſo pigeons, parrots, and 
oks. The natives are black, 
and woolly-headed, Diſcqveres 
by Captain Carteret, in 1767 


but is very imperfectly known, 
8 

Wheat, Indian corn, peaſe 
beans, barley, oats, cattle, furs 
pipe-ſtaves, and fiſh, It con 


1776. While ſubject to Britain 
it traded greatly to the W. In 
Proteſtants, 


A temperate, fruitful country 


producing cotton, cocoa, vegeta: 


fornia in N. Ame- Hong. 37 deg, N. 


New Britain is near this ifle 


tained 160,000 inhabitants, in 


bles, fruits, fiſh, mines of gold 


ane aud extent of | Capitals,their long, lat 


empires, &c. 


L 45 


di | diff. from London, c. 


. 2225 


Arengtb, arts, government, aid 


religion. 


df 


ica, 


ica, 2000 miles la. 
ong, 1600 broad. 


ar itime. 


ingdom, 


Norway, a nor- 
hern European 


ö 


lat. 
mm W. 


? 
New York, one 

the United 
Statesof N. Ame- 
300 miles 
ong, 150 broad. 
IT | aritime, 


deg. W. long. 40 
deg. 40 min. 


1 
New Zealand, 
wo iſlands in the 
d. Sea, or Southern 
can. 


\ 
4 q 


4320 miles 


New York, 74 


lat. 2820 * 
. W. 20,000 in- i 
habitants, 


| 


11,900 miles 
S, E, 


| 
| 


| 


| Bergen, 5 bs, 
40 min. E. long. 


100⁰ 


ſilver, &c, Of late the Spa- 
niards affected publickly to vi- 
lify this country, for dread of 
new coloniſts. Papiſts and Pa- 
gans. | 


Corn, cattle, timber, fiſh, al 
other neceſſaries. 


|The capital is remarkable for be- 
ing, ſome time during the late 
war, the Britiſh ſear of Govern- 


ment; and the laſt conſpicuous 
place occupied by them in the 
{States' territories. 


Lately eva- 
cuated, Proteſtants. 


Theſe iſlands were firſt a 
vered by a Dutch navigator, in 
1642. Captain Cook entirely ex- 


voyages. The natives are robuſt, 


ſand the ſoil appears to be Petty 


good. Pagans. 


timber for ſhip- building, pitch. 


60 deg. 10 min. 


tar, mines of Sold, ſilyer, cop- 


— — fie po . 
1 „ 5 — 2 a 


The inhabi- 
tants amounted lately to 210,000. 


plored them, in one of his late 


Little corn, but plenty of fiſh, | 
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Names, and extent of | Capitals, their long. lat. Produce, ffrength, arts, government, « 


diſt. from London, c. 


religion. 


miles long, 300 
broad. Maritime. 


Nova Scotia, 
province N. of 
the United States 
of N. America, 
350 miles long, 
250 broad. Ma. 
ritime, 


'  NovaZembla,in 


the frozen north- 


ern ſea. 


miles W. by S. 
16,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


| 
3 
|. 


N. lat. 600 miles 
N. by E. 


2 


| 


a] Halifax, 63 
deg. 15 min. W. 
long. 44 deg. 


min. N. lat. 2 — 


2200 miles N. 


per, iron, quick: ſilver, vitrio| 


alum, minerals, &c. Subject Me 
Denmark, to which it was unite ea 
in 1387. The country is moun{Wen 
tainous, and moſtly barren. ReMWo | 
venue, 200, ooo l. Forces, 30,00: 
landſmen, 10,000 ſeamen, Pro, 
teſtants. | 0 


Corn, cattle, hemp, flax, fiſh 
fowl, great quantities of timbe 
40|for ſhip-building, &c, There 1 
a moſt noble fiſhery near tht 
coaſts, This, and Canada, ar 
all the miſerable relics of thi 
Weſtern Britiſh Empire. It ha 
become a ſanctuary for the un 


happy Loyaliſts, and is on thi 0 
[thriving hand. Contains alſo thi g 
province of New Brunſwick, now * 
ſeparate government. Proteſtant ng 
It is ſeparated from the north{la; 
[ern part of European and Afiati 
{Ruſſia, by a narrow ſtrait, It h 
often been attempted to explor 
this inhoſpitable deſert, but 0. 


| 


wm by navigators failing for ti th 
E. paſſage, 


E ip 1 


ea, coaſt of Swe- 
unWen, 62 mil. long, 
ReMo broad. 
OO 
4ö;—K 
Orcades and Zet- 

fhh{MWnd, iſles on the 
abe N. coaſt of Scot- 
re Mund. | 

the | 

art 

thi 
: ha 
An Oſnaburg, a VI 
1 tht 0 d 4 
1 pric and prin 
© tit ipality in Ger- 
ao any, 40 miles 
tant ng, 30 broad. 
ort land. £1 
\ Gatil 


It h 
x plot 
jut 
for t 


e in the Baltic 


Otabei tec, an iſle 
the Pacific O- 


110, 000 
rants, 


deg. E. long. 57 
deg. 20 min. 


lar. 800 miles N. 
E. | 


| 


| 


Kirkwall, 25 
min. W. long. 59 
deg. 45 min. 
lat. 700 miles N. 
inhabi- 


N f 
Oſnaburg, 
deg. 13 min. 
long. 52 deg. 28 
min. N. lat. 284 

miles E. 


N 


| 
| 
N 
| 
| 


149 deg. 13 


. ful ſpots in Weſtphalia. 


| 


min, W. long. 17 | 


ames and extent of | Capitals,their long. lat.| Produce, flrength, arts, goverameats and 
empires, Ic. diſt. from London, &c. | religion, 
LAND, an} Bornholm, 160 Corn, cattle, hemp, flax, tim- 


ber, &c. Subject to Sweden, 


N. from which coaſt it is 12 miles 


diſtant. The air here is cold, 
as it is in moſt other places on the 


Baltic. It is but thinly peopled. 
Proteſtants. 


The Zetland 1 tia conſi- 
derably N. from thoſe of Orkney, 


N. both producing corn, cattle; fowl, 


&c. There is a valuable fiſhery 
on the coaſt. They were for- 
eds a' ſovereignty, now belong 
to Sir Thomas Dundas, baronet. 


Proteſtants. 


This is one of the moſt fruit- 
The ſo- 
| vereignty is held alternately by a 
Proteſtant and a Papiſt. Prince 
F rederic, ſecond. ſon of his Britan- 


nic Majeſty, - is preſent biſhop. 
Revenue, 30,0001. Forces, 2500, 
Proteſtants and Papiſts. | 


This iſland i is 120 mil in cir- 
cumference. Contains 204,000 
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| Names and extent of | Capitals,their long. lat.] Produce, firength, arts, . „ anl 


empires, c. | dit, from London, &. 0 ©: religion. * 
cean, 0 mil Jong, deg. 46 min. S. inhabitants; producing excellent 50 
40 broad. lat. 74300 miles}fruits, ſugar-canes, herbs, ſhrubs oc 

| IS. S. W. and beautiful flowers. There ar iti 
| no venomous creatures here. I. 
| was diſcovered by Captain Wal-) 
=o lis, in 1767. 
88 | 
_ PALATI-| Duſſeldorp, the One of the moſt fruitful proWnt 
NATE of the electoral ſeat, 6 vinces in Germany; producing s 
Rhine, an electo-deg. 24 min. i vorn, wine, cattle, &c. Subjet{Wro 
rate of Germany, long. 51 deg. 15 to its own prince, Charles Theo- 
100 miles long, 0 min. N. lat. 220 dore, Prince of Sultzbach, who i: 
broad. Maritime. miles E. alſo Elector and Duke of Bavz 
4 0 ria, in 1778. In this united ca 
1 pacity this prince may be conſi 
| {dered as one of the moſt poteniM .. 
{in Germany. Revenue, 300,000|Wno 
He keeps a body of 75000 menſſſpar 
in time of peace, and 20,000 infWicz 
"PB þ rag of war. He claims the oiWon 
| - {fice of Arch-treaſurer of the E a 
pire. Proteſtants and Papiſts. 

| Paraguay,or La Buenos Ayres, Corn, maize, rice, paragu 2 
Plata, a country|6o deg. 5 min. fruits, cattle, and gold _y = lon 
in * e W. long. 35 deg. J mines. D 1 Spa on 

8 of. 2 1 Jeſu of 


ames and extent of 
empires, & c. 
z00 miles long, 
o00 broad. Ma- 
time. 


Parma, a duchy 


ro In the N. of Italy, 
ingegzs miles long, 37 
ed broad. Inland. 
geo- 

0 15 

ava 

| Ca 


WoW 
ten Patagonia, the 
o0|MMnoſt ſouthern 


inWica, 700 miles 
ong, 300 broad. 
aritime. 


Pegu, a king- 
lom in India be- 
Pond the Ganges, 


Ihabitants. 


Wart of S. Ame-“ 


| 
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Capitals, their long. lat.] Produce, ſtrength, arts, gevernment, and 
Aiſt. from London, Ic. A N 


religion. 


S. lat. 60 50 miles 


S. W. 


| 


| 


1 


51 min. E. long. 


44 deg. 45 min. 
N. lat. 700 miles 
. E. 50,000 in- 


— 


6050 miles 8. 
W. 


Pegu, 97 deg. 
E. long. 17 deg. 
10 min. N. lat. 


00 miles long, 


Parma, 10 deg. |- 


{little fruit. 


Jeſuits have great property here. 
The greateſt part of the Peruvian 
and Chileſe treaſure is ſhipped at 
Buenos Ayres. Papiſts and Pa- 
gans. : 


Rich in corn, wine, oil, paſ- |} 
tures, and fruits; alſo cattle and 
fine cheeſe; mines of ſilver, cop- 
per, &c. Subject to its own 
duke, Ferdinand, nephew to his 
Catholic Majeſty. Revenue, 
loo, ooo l. Forces, 10,000 men. 
Papiſts. 


It is generally a barren coun- 
try, producing no corn, and very 
The natives are, as 
yet, a free people: though the 
country is claimed by Spain, no 
[ſettlements have hitherto been 
made here. Pagans. 

Wheat, rice, figs, oranges, 
citrons, pomegranates, tropical 
fruits, ſugar-canes, pepper, vege- 


| 


5100 miles S. E. 


tables, cattle, &c. The fove» 


ö 
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350 broad. Ma. | 6 
ritime. 1 | 
Penſylvania,in-| Philadelphia, 


cluding Delaware, 75 deg. 20 min. 
two of the United. W. long. 40 deg. 
States in N. Ame- 
rica, 

long, 
Partly maritime. 


dom on the E. of 
Aſia, 1300 miles 
long, 1070 broad. 


pire in the W. 
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Names and extent of| C apitals,their long. lat. 


diſt, from Londen,I' 2 


empires, Cc. 


] 


Produce, 


frrength, arts, government, a 
religion. 


N. lat. "2990 mil. 
S. W. 40, ooo in- 
habitants. 


250 miles 
200 broad. 


Perſia, a king- eien deg. 
30 min. E. long. 
32 deg. 50 min. 
N. lat. 2460 miles 
Partly maritime. 


habitants. 


Lima, 77 deg. 
30min. W. long. 


Peru, an em- 


S. E. 600,000 in- 


Forces, 100,000 men. 


reign of Ava is maſter of thif 
country. They trade with the 
Britiſh. Pagans. | 
Corn, cattle, timber, pot-aſh 
es, furs, wax, ſkins, &c. It con 
tained, in 1776, above 600,00 
inhabitants. Penſylvania is thi 
moſt valuable of all the Unite 
States. Delaware is a ſeparat 
government. The people 
both are much of a republica 


ſpirit. Moſtly Quakers. 


Corn, rice, wine, oil, fruits, an 
drugs. Manufactures of golf 
and ſilver tace, leather, ſilk, car 
pets, mohair, &c. Subject 
its own ſophi or emperor, Kerin 
Khan. Government abſolute an 
hereditary. Revenues immenſ 
Mahomt 
[tans, of the ſect of Ali. 


All the neceſſaries of life, bark 


| » 


1 


gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, & 


ames and extent 
empires, c. 
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Capitals, their long. lat. 
dift. from London „Oc. 


1 


Produce, ftrengtb, arts, government, and 
re — f 


art of S. Ame- 
ca, 1800 miles 
png, 500 broad. 
aritime. | 


nds, in the Paci- 
c Ocean. 


Piedmont, a 
principality in the 
N. of Italy, 140 
iles lon 
broad. M iyi. in- 


and. 


L 


Philippine 10-] 


| 
[1cat | | 
(deg. 


1 


12 deg. 15 min. 
S. lat. 5 20 miles 
S. W. 60, ooo in- 
habitants. 


Manilla, 121 
deg. E. long. 14 
deg. 30 min. N. 
lat. 5 800 miles S. 
E. 3ooo inhabi- 
cants. 


Turin, deg 30 
min. E. long. 44 
50 min. N. 
8 lat. 515 miles S. 
E. 60,000 inha- 
bitants. 


1 


Warſaw, 
deg. 5 min. E. 


Poland, a king- 
bart dom and republic 
„in the middle of 


Subject to Spain. The Spaniards 
have acquired vaſt treaſures from 
the mines of this country, Pa- 
piſts and Pagans. ; 


They comprehend the iſlands 
of Luconia, Mindanao, and near 
1100 others, many of which are of 
little note, being not much known 
to the Europeans. Subject to 
Spain, and moſt valuable poſſeſſions 
to that crown. See Luconia, &c. 


| Papiſts and Pagans. 


Corn, rice, wine, fruits, hemp, 
flax, filh, plenty. of. cartle-and 
game, ilk; mines of gold, ſilver, 
copper, and iron. Subject to the 
King of Sardinia. Revenues very 
conſiderable. This principality 
gives title to the preſumptive heir 
of Sardinia. The king reſides at 


Turin, the capital. Papiſts. 


. 
Extremely fruitful in corn 
alſo cattle, timber, pitch, tar, 


long. 52 deg. 15 mines of copper, iron, minerals, 
52 


C57 


1 
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province in the N. 


miles long, 75 
broad. Maritime. 


+ 4 


State 


Pomer ania, a\ 


of Germany, 250 


Popedom, or 
of the 
Church, in Italy, 


- 


Stetin, 14 dep. | 
50 min. E. long. 
53 deg. 30 min, 
N. lat. 550 miles 
E. by N. 


—4 


4 


- 


Rome, 12 deg, 
45 min. E. long. 
41 deg. 54 min. 


240 miles long, 


FE lat. 887 miles 


4 


[Staniſlaus Auguſtus. 
the ſtate, 2, 00, ooo l. of the king, 


and Stralſund are the chief. This 


Names ant extent o Capitals, their long. lat. 1 nag frength, arts, government, an 
empires, &c. dift. from London, Ic. religion. J 
Europe, oo miles min. N. lat. 830 &. Manufactures of leather,? 
long, 680 broad. miles E. 40, ooo linen, ſoap, & c. Government, a 
Moſtly inland. inhabitants. republic, with a king at the head, 


Revenue of 


forces, 


400,cool. Standing 
i 70,000, 


30,000; can raiſe 


| Moſtly horſe, The domintons 
[were much curtailed, in 1772, by 


Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia. Pa- 
piſts, | 


The ſoil is generally barren, 
and the country flat; aboundingif 
in. lakes, rivers, woods, '&c.l 
There are ſeveral good harbours 
on the Baltic, of which Stetin 


country belongs to Pruſſia and 
Sweden; the 3 of the for- 
mer is greatly improved, Proteſ- 
tants. 


Corn, wine, oil, and excellent 
fruits; alſo alum, olives, hemp, 
fiſh,' flax, &c. Manufactures of 
filk-ſtuffs, laces, and crapes. 


ames and extent of | Capitals heir long. lat. 


53 J 


N Arenętb, arts, government, and 


empires, Se. dift. from London, Nc. religion. 

0 broad. Ma.: S. E. I 52,000 in- The Pope - is abfolute ſovereign or 
ume. habitants. '\* {this ſtate, and is elected from the 
ad 1 cardinals. The preſent is Pius 
” the VIth, (formerly Count Braſ- 
= | OS chi) elected in 1775; and is the 
he | 252d from St: Peter. The Ro- 
* miſn clergy throughout the 
da; | world amount to 2,0, . 
-by | | Revenue, 1,000,0001." Forces, 
Pa. | ] 5000 men. Papiſts. f 

Porto Rico, a| St. Juan de Por-] Sugar, rum, ginger, cotton, 
en, arge iſland in the to Rico, 65 deg. caſſia, oranges, lemons, and 
Wl Indies, 100035 min. W. long. hides. Subject to Spain. This 

c, 


les long, 40 
road. 


etin 

[his | 

and} Portugal, a 
for-Wuthern Euro- 
teſ· ran kingdom, 


bo miles long, 
do broad. Ma- 
time. 


1 


18 deg. 30 min. 
N. lat. 42 Ck: iy 
S. W. | 


inen, 8 deg. 
53 min. W. long. 
175 deg. 42 min. 
N. lat. 98 5 miles 
S. S. W. 160, po 
ee a 


iſle was extremely populous when 
diſcovered by the Spaniards, but 
is now greatly reduced. * 


Produces little corn, but plenty b 
of wine, oil, olives, fruits, atum, 
&c. It has but few manufac-" 
tures, being generally ſupplied 
from Britain. Government, - ab- 


OT? | 
LY 


ſolute and hereglitary: © Preſent 
king, Joſeph II. Revenue, three 
\ [millions and à half. Forces, 
114, 000; can raiſe 30,000, Na- 


F 3 


' tia, in Turkey in 
| bong, 20 broad. 


Kamet and extent 6 


[ 54 


1 


A Capital: their long. lat.| Produce, frirength, arts, government, 2 


- empires . Ge a: dif — . Se . 18 religion. 

2 —— T | Toy, 1 12 fail of the line, 16 others, 
| This monarchy is very inconſide- 
1 rable, being chiefly protected by 

| Great Britain. Papiſts. 
Prifi, a king- Koningſberg,24 Corn, flax, timber, tar, hemp, 
dom of Europe, deg. 35 min. E. honey, and wax, Manufactures 
in Poland, 160 long. 54 deg. 43 of glaſs, iron, paper, gun-pow- 


miles long, 112 
broad. Maritime. 


R 4. 
” 7 


 RAGUSA, 0 A 
republic on the 
coalt of Dalma- 


Europe, 55 miles: 


ys. by” TIES b 7 : a” 
of . 


91 + þ 


miles E. N. E. 


min. N. lat. 800 


40, inhabi- 
tants. 
aon. 

Raguſa, 18deg. 


25 min. E. long. 


42 deg. 45 min. 
N. ar, 0e mile 


* . 
a Ts Son © 


—_——. 


| ric III. 


der, braſs, and copper. Go: 
vernment, abſolute and heredi- 
tary. Preſent ſovereign, Frede- 
Revenue uncertain, 


12777 Forces, 300,000 men; ſorne {mall 
chips of war, 


His dominions are 
much divided. Proteſtaats and 


Papiſts. 


This ſmall ſtate extends along 
the coaſt of the Adriatic, much 
the ſame as Turkey. The go- 
vernment is ariſtocratical, with 
a rector at the head, who 1s 
changed monthly. They are tri- 
butary to Auſtria, Spain, Naples, 
the Pope, Venice, and Turkey; 


to the latter, 7, 500 I. annually, 


Their city is open only a fes 


lames and extent af | Capitals their long. lat. 
. 33 * / —.— — 


55 J 


Praduce, Arength, * erm, and 
T religion. 


a tw At... th 1 2 N P ICC IInn 


pire in Europe and 
Alia, 3500 miles 
| 0ng, 2000 broad. 


im the Archipelu>|6:min. E. long. 


80s 5 50 miles long, 36 deg. 20 min. 
25 * N. lat. 1460 miles 
711 8. E. | 0 
to ti. 


FT 


1 Peterſburg, 30 

deg.. 25, min. E. 
long. 60 deg. N. 
lat. 1171 miles 


N. E. I go, ooo 
ſinhabitants. 


DD Men 9 * 
4 


artly maritime. 


„ 
— Y 
* 


| Rhodes, asdeg. 


| [hours of the day, "Noone and 
forces uncertain, Papiſts. 


| Abundance of wine, and Fa 
celtent fruits, oil, &c. but ne 
corn: this the natives are forced 
to procure from the neighbour- 
ing coaſt of Turkey. This iſland 
was famous for its coloſſus of 
braſs; alfo, for being the reſi- 
dence of the knights of Sk. John;, 


from whener Auer in 195 


Greeks. * Ne 


Corn, cattle, flax, tar, turpen- 
tine, honey, furs, hemp, timber, 
drugs, pitch, mines of copper 
and iron. Manufactures of linen, 
leather, ſail- cloth, and ſoap. Go- 
vernment, abſolbte. Preſent ſo- 
vereign, Catharine II. Revenue, 
X millions. Forces, 300,0 ; ' 
can raiſe 600,000, Navy, 63: 
fail of the line, 52 frigates, 
floops, & c. This is the moſt for- 


— 


1 


8 


largeſt, lying together, on the 
globe. Greeks. | 


midable ſtate in Europe, and the i | 


Names and extent of 


empires, c. 


56 J 


Capitals, their long. lat. 
ai. from London, Oc. 


Frength, arts, government 5 and 
relig gion. 


Es 


"2 


- SALTSBURG, 
an” archbiſhopric 
and principality! 
in Germany, 100 


miles long, 64 
broad. Inland. 


o 


8 an 
iſland and king- 
dom near the coaſt 
of Italy, 135 miles 


"Ge 57 broad. 


AY a duchy 
in the N. of Italy, 
87 miles long, 60 
broad. Inland. 


{ 
J. 


Salrſburg, 
deg. 15 min. 
long. 47 deg. 42 
min. N. lat, 5 20 
miles S. by E. 


Cagliari, 9 deg. 
38 min. E. long. 
39 deg. 25 min. 
N. lat. 890 miles 
8. E. 


ebenen 6 
deg. E. long. 45 
deg. 35 min. N. 
lat. 460 miles 8. 


— 
„ 


E |G1 


ö 


4 


” 


Papiſts, 


elected 


From this iſle the Duke of Sa- 
[voy takes the title of king, al: 
though its annual revenues do 


— 


Corn, cattle, ſalt-pits, mines of 
ver, copper, and iron. The 
city drives a conſiderable. trade. 
Subject to its own prince, Jacob 
Erneſt, Count of Lichtenſtein, 
in 1745.  Reyenue, 
80,000]. Forces, 8000 men. 
Papiſts and Proteſtants. 


Corn, wine, oil, cattle, fiſh of 
various kinds, fowls, fruits; mines 
of ſilyer, lead, &c. filk, coral, 
alum, ſulphur, and falt. The 
climate is reckoned unhealthy. 


not Exceed 5000]. Can raiſe 


30,000 men, "Papitts 


Corn, wine, ſaffron, cattle, ex- 
cellent paſturage, abundance of 
fiſh, fowl, veniſon, fruits, &c. A 
gold mine was lately diſcovered, 
Subject to the King of Sardinia. 
Revenue and forces uncertain, 


$, 


. 

ner and extent of | Ca tals thtir long. lat.] Product, „ arts, ernwent; and 
* empires, Cc. 1 di 5 from Londa. f. c. * E 
N Saxony, an elec- Dreſden, 131 The richeſt country in Ger- 
0 orate of Germa-|deg. 36 min. E.] many, if not in Europe. Ma- 
© Wy, 150 miles long. 51 deg, N. nufactures of lace, cambries, &c. 
ob png, 100 broad. lat. 490 mils E. Subject to its own elector, Frede- 
FB nland: 110,000 inhabi-|ric Auguſtus, who is great mareſ- 


| ants. 


wy 19 


ince on the ron-[ 
ers of Turkey, 

o miles long, 
o broad. Inland. S 


ipelago. 


Aube a Dok Poſega, 18 top, 


Scot, or Chois, 
n iſle in the Ar- S 


42 min. E. long. 


2 deg. zo. min. 
ng 9 miles 


Scoi, £550 mil. 


" 


chal of the empire, and ſecond 
vicar-general, He is a molt 
po prince. Revenues, 
153 50,000. Keeps 10,090 men; 
zan raiſe 40,000. There are 210 
ities, 61 market-rowns, and 
3000 villages, in his dominions. 
Lutherans. 


A fruitful country, producing 
corn, wine, and paſturage. Subs 
ject to the Emperor of Germany. 
The language is the mother of 
the Ruſfan, Poliſh, Hungarian, 


Bohemian, &c. The country, be- 


ing a frontier, is grievouſly op- 
preſſed, in time of war, between 
Germany and Turkey, Greeks, 


It lies 80 miles N. of Smyrna, 
is 100 miles in circuit, contain» 


N 


ing 100,000 Greeks, 10,000 
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Nane and extent of | Capitals,their long. lat.] Produce, frength, arts, government, aul 
empires, &c. diſt. from London Ic. religion. 

| | Turks, and 3000 Latins. Th 

| chief produce is oil and filk 

[The natives manufacture ilk, 

velvet, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, 

Subject to Turkey. Greeks, Ma. 

hometans, and Papiſts. 


Scotland, the Edinburgh, 3 Corn, abundance of cattle, fiſh 
northern part of deg. W. long. 55 hemp, flax, timber for ſhip 
Great Britain,280|deg. 58 min. N. building, mines of copper, iron 
miles long, 1 52 lat. 390 miles N. lead, coals, quarries of marbl: 
broad. Maritime. go, ooo inhabi- and free-ſtone. Manufactures o 

tants. fllinen, ſome ſilk, &c. The bel 
[herring-fiſhery in the world. Sub 
JW | ject to the King of Great Britain 
= 9281 |Preſbyterians, Diſſenters, &c. 
iam, a king-| Siam, 100 deg.| Rice, tropical fruits, -veget: 
dom in Farther| 55 min. E. long. bles, gold, ſilver, precious ſtone 
India, 600 miles 14 deg. 18 min.|&c. The ſovereign of this coun 
long, 200 broad. N. lat. 5040 mil. try is ſupreme monarch of : 
Maritime. „. [Farther India, including Av: 
+ - 1 SI _.._- |Cambodia, Malacca, &c. Re 
B venue, 600,000 crowns, Thi 
1 | ſcountry is ſubje& to floods. Pi 


Igans of a peculiar kind. 


ei. 5 PE 


Uk, 
fs 
Ma. 


fiſh 
hip 
ron 
\r ble 


es . of Italy, 


bel! 
Sub 
tain 


ames and extent of | Capitals,their long. lat. 


empires, Ic. 


1 


diſt. from London, Ic. 


| Produce, 


frrength, arts, government, 1 


religion. 


broad. 


miles long, 


Siberia, or Aſia- ] 
ic Ruſſia, N. of 
Aſia, 2000 miles 
ong, 750 broad. 


aritime. 


Sicily, an iſland 
180 


92 


iles long, 


N 


| 
| 


Szlefia, a duchy 
ot Bohemia in 
ermany, 270 
oo 


broad. Inland. 


| | 


deg. E. lon 
N. lat. 2160 miles 
N. E. 15,000 in- 
habitants. 


Tobolſki, 69 
g. 58 


Palermo, 14 


deg. 43 min. E. 
long. 


min. 


x deg. 30 


lat. 1000 
miles S. E. Inha- 
bitants, 120,000. 


Breſlau, 16 deg. 


50 min. E. long. 
51 deg. 15 min. 
N. lat. 670 mites 
E. | 


| 


ta, ſalt, marble; 


The greateſt part of it is bar= 
ren and uninhabited; the cli- 
mate 1s extremely cold; and it 
ſerves as a receptacle for Ruſſian 
ſtate criminals, who are exiled in 
this country, and who have intro- 
duced agriculture and manufac- 


[tures among the natives. Moſtly 


| Pagans. 


A 


Corn, excellent wine and Sn 
oil, ſilk, wax, ſaffron, ſome gold 
and ſilver, precious ſtones, mine- 
rals, & c. Subject to the King of 
the Two Sicilies. This iſle is 
called the granary of Europe, for 
corn. Some of its cities have 
lately ſuffered greatly by earth- 
quakes. Papiſts. 


Corn, wine, paſtures, honey, 
wax, flax, ſaffron; mines of ſil- 
ver, copper, iron, lead, &c. 
quickſilver, chalk, rerra-figilla- 
fiſh, - cattle, 
fowl, and veniſon. * 
of glaſs, iron-ware, linen, "wool, 


dc. Subject to the King of 


Manus 


empires, Ic. 


M 
- 

nc a 
K 
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«Names and extent of | Capitals, their long. lat. 


dift. from London, &c. 


1 
1 


| Produce, firength, arts, government, au : 


religion. 


. 


4 


} 


Spain, a large 
ſouthern king- 
dom of Europe, 
700 miles long, 
500 broad. Ma- 


kitime. 4 


Sumatra, a large 
E. India iſland, 
100 miles long, 


4 


Pl 


15 min, W. long. 
40 deg. 30 min. 
N. lat. 750 miles 
S. 400, ooo inha- 
bitants. 


N. lat. 5 300 miles 
S. E. 


ä 


Madrid, 4 deg. 


; 


Achen, 95deg. 
3a min. E. long. 
5 deg. 30 min. 


lum, ſulphur, &c. and the be 


| 


ſiron and ſteel in the world. 


ſolute and hereditary. 
king, Charles III. 
. 


Pruſſia, to whom it was ceded b 
Auſtria, after he had conquere 
{moſt of it in 1742. | 
Foo, ooo l. Forces, 20, ooo mei 
Proteſtants and Papiſts. 


Revenue 


Corn, plenty 


ton, ſaffron, ſugar; mines of (i 
ver, copper, lead, mercury, : 


Pet 
Government, at 
Preſen 


Revenue 


manufactures. 


5 millions. Forces, at preſent 
90, 00. Navy, 70 fail of tl 


line, 3'of 50 guns, 17 frigate 
19 floops, 2 fire-ſhips, and 2 hc 
ſpital ſhips; in all, 113. Papiſt: 


Rice, tropical fruits, ſugar, c 
trons, oranges, melons, peppe 
gold, and precious ſtones. It 
governed by ſeveral princes. Ti 
Engliſh E. India Company hai 


1 
- 


o ſettlements on this iſle, P. 
gans. 


9 


ty of oil, wine 
Glk, excellent fruits, flax, cotf 


St 
an 
ati 
le 
en 


{ 


] 


Wome and extent 0 Capitals,their long. lat. Produce, ftrengtb, arts, government, anil 
= empires, fc. | dift. from London, Ic. 1 


religion. 


St. Cbriſtopber s, 
rel Caribbee iſle in 
e W. Indies, 20 
Wiles long, 7 
road, 


India Carib- 
e iſle, 29 miles 
| circumference. 


St. Euftatia, a 


| 
| 


Baſſe-terre, 62 
deg. W. long. 17 
deg. 30min. N. lat. 
4500 miles S. W. 


Euſtace,63deg. 
W. long. 18 N. lat. 
4500 miles S. W. 


' 


| 


4 


St. Helena, an 
and on the At- 
ntic Ocean, 21 
les in circum- 
ence. 


St, Helena, 6 
deg: 4 min. W. 
long. 15 deg. 30 
min. N. lat. 4600 


Sugar, cotton, indico, . ginger, 
and tropical fruits. 10,000 hogſ- 
heads of ſugar are annually ex- 
ported from hence. Contains 
6000 whites, and 36,000 negroes. 
Was lately taken by the French, 
but reſtored to Great Britain at 


the treaty of peace. Proteſ- 
* 
Not ſo fertile as the other 


Caribbee iſlands. It belongs to 
the Dutch, and is the grand ma- 


gazine for their traffic in the W. 


Indies. It contains 5000 whites, 
and 15,000 negroes. It was taken, 
rogether with a great number of 
ſhips, by Admiral Rodney, 1781, 
but ſurpriſed and retaken within 
a vear, 


I lies 1200 miles from the A- 
frican coaſt, and 1800 from 8. 
America. Belongs to the En- 
gliſh E. India Company. Is in- 
habited by 200 families, and 


22 8. 


touched at by the India ſhips. 
| 


empires, Oc. 


dift, from London, &c. 


3 


Names and extent Capitals, their long. lat. | Produce, ſtrength, arts, government, ai 


religion, 


TE Lucia, a W. 
India ifle, 23 mil. 
long, 12 broad. 


St. Marino, a 
ſmall republic 1n 
the Pope's terri- 
tories, 3 miles 
long, 2 broad, 


Inland. 


St. Lucia, 61 
deg. W. long. 14 
N. lat. 4550 
8 


St. Marino, 13 
deg. 33 min. E. 
long. 44 deg. N. 
it. 740 miles S. 


tains, who are changed every 
months. It has preſerved its fret 
dom 1100 years: at preſent, und 


Ft. Vincent, one 


of the Caribbee 


iſles in the W. In- 
dies, 24 miles 
long, 18 broad. 


Sweden, a nor- 
thern European 


kingdom, 800 


St. Vincent, 61 
deg. W. long. 13 


It produces excellent timber, 
but little elſe: is very unhealth- ro 


ful; at leaſt, was ſo to the Britiſh, 
who took it from the French i 
1778. It is a free port. Reſtore: 


to France in 1783. Papiſts an 
Pagans. 


This ſmall ſtate conſiſts on 
of a mountain, five miles in cir 
cuit, The inhabitants are 500 
in number. The government | 
ariſtocratical, having two cap 


the Pope's protection. Papiſts 
| 


| Sugar, indico, and the beſt t 
bacco in the W. Indies. Thi 


deg. 30 min. N. 
lat. 4570 miles 


' 
| Stockholm, 18 


deg. 8 min. E. 


iſland was ceded to Britain att 


peace of Paris, 1763. Taken! 
the French in 1780. 


Little corn, but great quam 


ties of tar and pitch; alſo hem oſt 


long. 59 deg. gol 


flax, honey, wax, fiſh; all ſo 


AN 


te 


7 
[* 


T 


empires, Ic. 


63 J 


diſt Hen London, Ic. 


ames and extent of Capitali, their lon g. lat. Produce, , Arengtb, arts, government , and 


religion, 


iles long, 500 
road. Maritime. 


SwrtYBerland, a 
public between 
ermany and Ita- 


min. N. lat. 
miles N. E. Ty 
habitants,69,000. 


Bern, 7 deg. 30 
min. E. long. 47 
deg. N. lat. 420 


, 260 mil. long, miles S. E. 
d5 broad. In- 

nd. 

, . 

70346 O, the bo deg. W. long. 
oft ſoutherly of{11 deg. 15 min. 


| 


land hereditary. 


— 


olof timber; mines of ſilver, cop- 
per, and iron. Manufactures of 
linen and woollen ſtuffs. Go- 
vernment, abſolute (ſince 1772) 
Preſent king, 
Guſtavus III. Revenue, god, oool. 
Forces, 100,000 men. Navy, 30 
ſail of the line, including ſhips 
of 50 and 40 guns, 15 frigates, 
and 18,000 regiſtered ſeamen, 
This is but a poor, barren coun- 
try. Proteſtants. 


Some corn and wine, good 
paſturage, cattle, | timber, fiſh, 
fowl, vegetables; mines of iron; 
minerals. Manufactures of li- 
nen and woollen ſtuffs. It con- 
fiſts of 13 cantons. Revenue 
uncertain. Standing forces, 13, ooo 
men; can raiſe 100,000. No 
fleet. Proteſtants and Papiſts. 


Abounding in ſugar, cotton, 


tobacco, and every other pro- 


G 2 


| 
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ames and ext Capitals thei lat. Produce, 1 „ go. 2 
" empires, & * 4 40. from OM: c. nun. 1 . 1 
the Caribbee iſles, N. lat. 47 50 miles duction of the W. Indies. 1: 
W. Indies, 32 mil. S. W. was ceded to Great Britain in 
long, 12 broad. 1763, but taken by the French 
in the late war, and ceded to 

them 1783. 


ö 


Tartary, a vaſt] Bokhara, 65 The northern parts, ſubject t 
large country in deg. 50 min. E.] Ruſſia, are cold and barren; bu 
Aſia, 4000 miles long. 39 deg. 15 thoſe of the S. which belong t 
long, 2400 broad. min. N. lat. 2640 China, are temperate and frui:M 2 
Partly maritime. miles S. E. In- ful. Part of this country is in 
habitants,40,000:; dependent: the natives wande 
from place to place, and ſub 
ſiſt by hunting, fiſhing, &c. May 
hometans and Pagans. 


93 


— — r 
r 8 8 


Terra - del. fuego, 6900 miles 8.] A mountainous, woody coun 
a large iſland at S. W. try, inhabited by a few Indian 
the extremity of who are a brave, hardy peopl: 


S. America, 300 {No European nation have 1 7 
miles long, 300 proper to make any ſettleme -. 
broad. here. Pagans. — 

Terra firma, a] Panama, 8 ideg.] Indian corn, fruits, drugs; gol 6 
country on the 52 min. W. long. 9 ſilver, iron, copper, and ſome pi}, q 


N. of S. America, . lat. 1 Og flones, Subject to Spain 


* 


empires, Tc. 


ames and extent of | Capitals, their long. lat. 


[ 65 


diſt. from London, Oc. 


f 


+ rodace L 


frength, arts, governgren , 2 


religion. 


- 


$450 miles long, 
o broad. Ma- 
time, 


Tonquin, a king- 
lom in India, be- 
fond the Ganges, 
200 miles long, 
o broad. Partly 
naritime. 


7 1 

rincipality an- 
exed to Hunga- 
, 180 mil. long, 
20 broad. In- 
ind, | 


miles S. W. Inha- 
bitants, 40,0. 


| 


Cachao, 105 
deg. 31 min. E 
long. 21 deg. 30 


min. N. lat. 4900 
miles S. E. Inha- i 
bitants, 120,000. 


Hermanſtadt, 24 
deg. E. long. 46 
deg. 25 min. N. 
lat. 990 miles 8. 


On the coaſt of Darien, in bn 
government, the Scots fixed a co- 
lony, in 1699, but were forced 
to drop it, through the oppoſition 
made by King William, Spain, 
and the Engliſh E. India Com- 


pany. Papiſts and Pagans, 


| Rice, tropical fruits, pulſe, ve- 
getables, melons, &c. Manu- 
factures of (ilk, gauze, and lac- 
quered wares. Ihe government 
is abſolute; but the king has not 
much power, his prime-miniſter 
having the command of the forces 
and revenues. His office 1s he- 


reditary. Pagans. 
| 


Corn, wine, cattle, fruits, game, 
fiſn, fowl, honey; mines of gold, 
filver, iron, lead; mercury, ein- 
nabar, vitriol, ſalt, ſulphur, &c. 
Subject to Auſtria. Revenue un- 
certain. Forces, 39,000 men. 
Papiſts. 


| 


G3 


Ws 7 
2; 
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miles long, 60 
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empires 9 Se. 
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| Names and extent I Capitals, ibeir long. lat. Pavers ferength, arts, government, and 


diff . from London, Qc. 


any 
religion. 


Triers,orTreves, 
an archbiſhopric 
and electorate of 
Germany, 100 
miles long, 50 
broad. Inland. 


Trinidad, a W. 
India iſland, go 


broad, 


| 


3 


Tripoli, includ- 
ing Barca, o e of 
the Barbary ſtates 
in the N. of Afri- 
ca, 1100 miles 
long, 230 broad. 
Maritime. 


Triers, the moſt 
ancient town in 
Germany, 6 deg. 
40 min. E. long. 


49 deg. 45 min, 


E. 
| 


+ Teiddad. bx 


* 


N. lat. 280 miles 


deg. W. long. 10 


deg. 30min. N. lat. 
4800 miles S. W. 


| - 


Tripoli, 14 deg. 
30 min. E. long. 
33 deg. 30 min. 


N. lat. I 260miles 


S. E. 


Generally barren; ſome corn 
and wine, however, 1s produced 
on the banks of the rivers Rhine 
and Moſelle. Subject to its own 


elector, Prince Clement of Sax 9 


ony. Revenue, 70, ooo l. Forces, the 
6000 men. Papiſts. nt 
a, 

Extremely fruitful, producing co 


ſugar, fine tobacco, indie corn, 
Indico, ginger, fruit, and cot: 
ton. The climate is unhealth- 
ful. Subject to Spain. It has 
been twice attacked by the En. 
gliſh and French. 


Cora, wine, oil, ſilk, wool, ca- 
mels, fine horſes, and fruits, 
The city carries on a conſiderable 
traffic with ſome of the European 
nations, The natives of this 
country are, in general, a ſet ol 
lawleſs pirates, It is governed by 
a dey, or king, who is elected by 
the oldiers, who often murder or 


depoſe him, His power is not 
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ames and extent o/ Capitali, their long. lat. Produce, firength, arts, government, and 
empires, Fe. aift from London,&c. | religion. 
rn | very extenſive. Revenue uncer- 
ed tain. Forces, 4000 men. | May 
ine {ſhometans. 
wn | | 
* . Tunis, one of | Tunis, 10 deg. Corn, wine, oil, wool, dates, 
es the Barbary ſtates 15 min. E. long. fruits, &c. This is the fineſt of 
n the N. of Afri- 36 deg. 40 min. the Barbary ſtates. The govern- 


a, 400 mil. long, 
dco broad. Ma- 
itime. 


Turkey, in Eu- 
ope, a great part 
df the Ottoman 
mpire, iooomiles 
ong, 900 broad. 
aritime. 


| 


N. lat. 990 miles 
S. E. 150,000 in- 
habitants. 

| | 
| Conſtantinople, 
29 deg. 10 min. 
E. long. 41 deg, 
6 min. N. lat. 
1500 miles. S. E. 
1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


| 


ment, however, is like the others, 


[Achmet IV. acceded in 1774. 


near 1,000,000 of men: in pay, 


a ſtratocracy, with a dey. Ma- 
hometans. 
Abounding in all the luxuries 
and comforts of life, mines, mi- 
nerals, &c. Almoſt all comma- 
dities are exported chiefly in 
Chriſtian ſhips. Government de- 
ſpotic and hereditary. The pre- 


lent Grand Seignor, or ſultan, is 
Revenue, 10, ooo, ooo l. Can raiſe 


at preſent, 420,000, including 
ſea forces, marines, &c. Navy, 
about 15 ſhips of the line, and 


30 galleys, Greeks and Maho- 
metans. 


L 1 


Names and extent of Capitals, their long. lat. Produce, Atrength, arts, government, and 


1000 miles long, 
870 broad. Ma- 
ritime. 


Tuſcany, a grand 
duchy in the N. of 
Italy, 116 miles 
long, 90 broad. 
Maritime. 

* 


_ UNITED Stat. 
of M. America, 
1440 miles long, 
750 broad, Ma- 
ritime. 


{ 


miles S. E. Inha- 


| 


| 


35 deg. 42 min. 
N. lat. 1860 miles 
S. E. 236, oOo in- 
habitants. 


Florence, 12 
deg. 15 min. E. 
long. 43 deg. 30 
min. N. lat. 802 


bitants, 80, ooo. 


deg. 20 min. W. 
long. 40 deg. N. 
lat. 2900 miles S. 
W. 40, ooo in- 
habitants. 


Philadelphia, 25 


empires, Ic. diſt. from London, Nc. religion. lt 
- Turkey, i in Aſia, Aleppo,z7deg.| Abounding in corn, wine, oil, 
part of the above, 24 min. . long. fruits, raw filk, coffee, perfumes, 


[ſum annually, 


| 


| 
nue, $00,000 1. 


drugs, &c. Subject to the Grand 
Seignor. Revenues immenſe. 
The Chriſtians here pay a large 
Mahometans. 


Corn, wine, oil, fruits, ſilk, 
flax, ſaſfron, &c. iron, alum, and 
marble. Manufactures of gold 
and ſilver, ſilk and woollen ſtuffs, 
leather, earthen- ware, &c. The 
preſent duke is Peter Leopold, 
the Emperor's brother. Reve- 
Can raiſe 20,000 


men. A few gallies. Papiſts. 


| Containing Maſfachuſet's, New 


Hampſhire, Rhode Iſland, Connec: 
ticut, and Providence plantation. 
New York, New Jerſey, Penſylva- 
nia, Delaware, Virginia, N. and. 
Carolina, Georgia, Vermont, &c. 


They were united the 4th of July, 


1776. Government of arepublican 
form, having almoſt each of them 


{ 


a governor, ſenate, and Houſe of 
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amet, and extent of Capitals, their lang. lat. Produce, 


] 


. _ — . 
„„ TS AS 
rr 4 


ftrength, arts, gouernment, and 


empires, Oe. diſt. from London, Ic. religion. Wa i 
mn I | Aſſembly. The general Con- 
en greſs, or deputies from the whole, 4 
nd | rule ſupreme. They contain 
{ol 2, 389, 300 people. Proteſtants | 
g | and Papiſts. ] 

4 
| | | 
VENICE, a] Venice, 12 deg.| Fertile in corn, cattle, wine, 
1%, Wepublic in the N. 30 min. E. long. oil, fruits, filk, flax, ſaffron, iron, 
ny dart of Italy, 180045 deg. 25 min.|alum, and marble. Manufac- 
0 


iles long, 100 
road. Maritime. 


| 
| 


7 


N. lat. 700 miles 
S. E. Stands on 
2 iſles. 180,000 
inhabitants. 


ö 


4 


| 
Virginia, one of 
he United States 
df N. America, 
50 miles long, 
240 broad, Ma- 
time, 


l 


Williamſburg, 
76 deg. 50 min. 
W. long. 37 deg. 
I; min. N. lat, 
3040 miles S. W. 


[riftocratical, with a doge; the 


[10 galleaſſes. Papiſts. 


at > dx — rr 


— NE TED 
— — Ro 
2 1 — 7 


tures of gold and ſilver, ſilk and 
woollen froffs &c. This ſtate is 
much decayed. Government, a- 


preſent, Paul Renier. Revenue, 
1,200,000]. Forces, 18,000. 
They are ſaid to be able to equip 
30 men of war, 100 gallies, and 


| 


Indian corn, filk, hemp, flax, 
timber, and tobacco. Of this 
laſt they exported 768,000 lb. 
annually, while ſubject to Bri- 
tain, Contains 600,000 inhabi- 
tants, Proteſtants. 


| 


| 


: 


| 


Names and extent 
empires, ce. 


1 7 


Capitals, tbeir long. lat.] Produce, ſtrength, arte, government ; al 2 


dift. from London, Oc. 


] 


religion. 


"WALLACHTA, 


key, 225 miles 
long, 
Inland. 


» ®% 4 


— 


Wales, a princi- 
of England, 150 


miles long, 100 
broad. Maritime. 


£ 


American Iſles, in 


ico. 


2 urtemburg, a R 


e on the W.. 


W. Indies, or 
the Gulf of Mex- 


Buchoreſt, 


min. N. lat. 1000 
miles S. E. 


260 
a principality in deg. 30 min. E. 
European Tur- long. 44 deg. 30 


| niola, 
Trinidad, Martinico, 


Stu itgart, deg. | 


Excellent corn, wine, a 1 
all manner of European fruit, Wo 
cattle, &c. The natives have 
been miſerably oppreſſed by the 
Turks, to whom they are ſubje&,Þ 
but have had many privileges 
granted them of late, through 
the mediation of Ruſſia. Greeks 
and Mahometans. 


Corn, cattle, &c. It is a moun- 
tainous country. Contains 12 
counties, 751 pariſhes, and 58 
market-towns. Gives title to 
the induciate heir of the Britiſh 
Crown. Proteſtants. 


They compriſe Cuba, Hiſp- 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Guadz 
loupe, and the other Caribbees 
[&c. Belongs to Spain, Britain, 
France, Denmark, and Holland 
Vide each iſle, &c. 


Corn, cattle, wine, oil, and w. 


duchy of . 


lo min. E. long. 


fruits. Subject to ĩts duke, Charles 
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ames and extent of | Capitals,their long. lat. * ftrength, arts, th aud 
give „Oc. ai from London,&c. c. religion, | 
es, dy, 65 miles long, 48 deg. 40 min. Eugene, who is one of the moſt 
ts, bo broad. Inland. N. lat. conſiderable princes in Germany. | 
vel He is competitor for an electoral 
the] ſeat, Revenue, 300,0001. Forces, 
& 15,000 men. His territories con- 
ges [rai 26 cities, 88 towns, and 
gh 645 villages. Proteſtants. 
eks 


ZAARA,or the 
Deſert, a country 
S, of Barbary in 
Africa, 700 miles 
ong, 350 broad. 
nland. 


Un- 
12 
58 
to 
tif Zanguebar, a 
ountry on the 
8. E. coaſt of A- 


* 
Pr Mica, 1400 miles 


dico, 
ada- 
bees, 
tain, 
land. 


Maritime. 


Zante and Corfu, 


ong, 350 broad. 


Sanhaga, 11deg. 
10 min. W. long. 
22 deg. 30 min. 
N. lat. 1785 miles 
8. 


Melinda, 40 


deg. E. long. 3 
S. Iat. 4440 miles 


habitants. 


| 


30 min. E. long. 


S. E. 200, ooo in- 


Zante, 21 deg. 


A ſandy deſert, deſtitute of any 
production for the ſuſtenance of 
life. Inhabited by a wandering 
people, who live in tents, Ma- 
hometans. 


Rice, ſugar, tropical fruits, 
drugs, gold, wax, civet, ele- 
phants, &c. 
are entire maſters of this coun- 
try; and Melinda is the capital 


of all their ſettlements on this 


coaſt. It contains ſix India king- 
doms, &c. 


ö 


d the latter 3 


andMwo ſmall ifles on 
arlo{Wic Adriatic with 


37 deg. 57 min. 


road, This 


The Portugueſe. 
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The former is 24 miles long, 
and 12 broad; 


we. and 10 


Nanes and extent of [Capitalt, their 


dift. from London, & c. 
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long. lat.] Produce, flrength, arts, government s a 


religion. 


| 


| 


| : empires, Cc. 

'Y Zealand, chief 

{1 | of the Daniſh iſles 

on the Baltic Sea, 

= G65 miles long, 60 

broad. | 

43 

4 

= Zoctraanifle 

1 at the eaſtern ex- 
tremity of Africa, 
70 miles long, 50 

road. 


N. lat. 900 miles 
S8. E. 


deg. 30 min. 
long. 55 deg. 40 
min. N. lat. 550 
miles N. 78, ooo 
inhabitants. 


| 


7 


deg. 30 min. E. 
long. 11 deg. 30 
min. N. lat. 3600 


: 2” 


| Copenhagen 1 2 
E. producing little grain, and 2 


Calanſia, 54 


produces fruits, ſalt, &c. and the 
former is famous for ſmall fruits 
called currants, with which they 
ſupply all Europe. Both iſles ar 
ſubject to Venice. Papiſts and 


| 


| 200 miles in circumference 


little of any other thing. Ir i 

chiefly noted for containing th art 
capital of Denmark. Luther Mith 
ans. 8 r 


It lies 120 miles N. E. of Capt 
Gardefui, in Africa. Product 
tropical fruits, vegetables, per 
fumes, drugs, &c. The inhab! 


miles S. E. [rants are a mixture of MahomeWe v 
Jtans and Pagans. India ſhine 

| {ſometimes touch here to refreſh. 

1 Tr refit, &c, ual 

| | | ut: 
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. A SUCCINCT 
WREATISE on NATURAL GEOGRAPHY; 


O R, 


A DEFINITION or THE GLOBE. 


HE ſcience of Geography conſiſts in defining or deſcribing the 
whole Earth, or Terraqueous Globe, together with all its 
arts, limits, and other particulars reſpecting it. Geography is 
ither natural or artificial: the former of theſe reſpects the Globe in 
s real or natural ſtate; the latter, only as it is repreſented by an arti- 
cial ſphere, with various appendants for applying this ſcience to dif- 
rent uſeful purpoſes of human purſuit. The Terraqueous Globe, fo 
alled from earth and water, its conſtituent parts, 1s a vaſt circular 
all, not perfectly globular, but nearly ſo, being flattened at the poles 
r extreme points of its axis) aud gibbous at the equator: it is found, 
om demonſtrative circumſtances, to have a two-fold motion, by one 
{ which it performs an annual period round the ſun (in common with 
e other planets) in 365 days, and nearly 6 hours; and by the 
her, a diurnal rotation round its own axis, in 24 hours. By its an- 
ual revolution the year is accompliſhed; and the other ſerves to point 
ut and limit the natural day, which is divided into day and night; 
e former meaning the time of the ſun's courſe above the horizon, 
ſhile the latter imports his ſtay below it. The courſe, or orbit which 
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the earth deſcribes in her circumvolution, is demonſtrated to be of an 
oval or elliptical figure, 162 millions of miles in diametrical extent: 
it is by this courſe that the ſeaſons, and other phenomena, are ac- 
counted for. Having ſaid a few words reſpecting the earth's plane-W 
tary department, it will now be neceffary to ſcan it in a geographical 


I have already obſerved, that the earth is a ſpherical body: its dia- 
meter is 7970 Engliſh miles, and the circumference 25,038. The; 
ſuperficial contents of the whole ſurface of the Globe amount to 
199,512,595 ſquare miles; of which extent the ſeas, and unknown; 
parts, occupy the ſpace-of 160,522,026, and the known habitable re- 
gions only 38,999,469, this laſt being but one fourth of the other. 
As the earth is naturally divided into land and water, fo each of theſe 
is ſubdivided into various leſſer parts: the former comprifes conti— 
nents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmuses, promontories, and mountains; 
and the latter, oceans, ſeas, gulphs, ſtraits, lakes, and rivers, 

A Continent is a large extent of land, comprehending ſeveral coun- 
tries, "ſtates, &c. without any entire disjunction of its parts by water. 
Of theſe, the whole terrene part of the Globe is thrown into two, by 
means of their watery ſeparation: the one is called the Eaſtern Conti— 
nent, containing Europe, Aſia, and Africa; and the other, the Weſt— 
ern, containing N. and S. America, Of the former, or Eaſtern Con. 
tinent, which is uſually divided into three, Europe naturally takes the 
lead; not only on account of the temperature angfalyprity of its ain, 
but alſo for the comelineſs, valour, learning, and ingenuity of the na- 
tives; and, above all, the liberty ſo prevalent in its governments, and 
the ineſtimable bleſſings of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, which is eſta- 
bliſhed almoſt throughout its limits, Theſe terreſtrial bleſſings 
render it (though the ſmalleſt) the moſt important and defirable 
quarter of the world. It is compriſed under three grand diyiſions, 
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the North, or Upper, containing Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Preat Britain, Ireland, Iceland, &c.— 2. the Middle, containing France, 
Permany, Poland, the Netherlands, and United Provinces.—3.. the 
Wouth, containing Turkey, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland, with 
Weveral iſles of the Mediterranean, &c. Europe is 3300 miles long 
From N. to S. and 2200 from E. to W. Alia, the ſecond in rank, | 
Put firſt known quarter of the world, is 4800 miles in length, from E. 
Bo W. and 4300 in breadth, from N. to S. It is divided into three 
Parts; the firſt, containing China, Chineſe Tartary, and the Oriental 
Illes on the E. —2. India, Independent and Ruſſian Tartary, in the 


10 iddle.—3. Perſia, Arabia, and Aſiatic Turkey, on the W. Africa 
* $ a peninſula, or cherſoneſe, of a vaſt extent, being 4300 miles from 


, to S. and 3500 from E. to W. It contains 10 grand diviſions: 
Egypt. 2. Ethiopia. 3. Anian and Zanguebar. 4. Moncœmugi, 
onomotapa, and Caffraria. 5. Guiney. 6. Negroland. 7. Zaara, or 
he Deſert. 8. Biledulgerid. 9. Morocco. 10. Barbary, compriſing 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Barca, &c. a 8 


by America, the great Weſtern Continent, ſometimes called the New 
1 orld, on account of its late diſcovery, (it never being known to the 
©" aſtern, prior to 1492) is divided into N. and S. both together extending 
-0" Mo near 9000 miles in length, from N. to S. and above 3000 miles in 
ö * rreadth, from E. to W. N. America contains the large countries of Old 
ö J 


exico, New Mexico, Florida, &c. ſubject to Spain. The dominions of 
he United States, containing Maſſachuſets, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, 
ew Hampſhire, New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland,Virgi- 
lia, North and South Carolinas, Georgia, &c. The provinces of Nova 
cotia, New Brunſwick, and Canada, ſubject to Great Britain. Lout- 
Aga, partly ſubject to France and Spain. New Britain, uninhabited, but 
100 Waimed by Great Britain, and Hudſon's-Bay coaſts by ditto, beſides New- 
H 2 | 


3 
foundland Iſland, belonging alſo to Britain.——S, America contains 
Terra-Firma, Peru, Chili, and Paraguay, ail poſſeſſed by Spain, beſide 
Patagonia and Amazonia, claimed by that power; Brazil, belonging tg 
Portugal; and Guiana, to France and Holland. The iſles lying in or 
near the Gulph of Mexico are moſtly ſubject to Spain, Great Britain, 
France, ' Holland, Denmark, &c. Beſides thoſe countries already 
enumerated, there is a large tract of land bounded on the S. by Ney 
Mexico, on the E. by the lakes Superior, &c. and part of Hudſon's 
Bay, on the N. by unknown regions. — The W. parts, forming a coaſt 
along the N. E. of the Pacific Ocean, were lately finally explored by 
Captain Cook. This large country is, as yet, unpoſſeſſed by any 
European power. 

An Ifland is a part of land every where encircled by water. Of thel: 
the following is a liſt of the moſt conſiderable on the Globe, that are 


omitted in the Geographical and General View, with their extent, &c 
annexed, 


Quarter. Sq. miles. | Quarter, Sq. mil 
Gilolo, E. Indies, 10,400 | Lewis, Coaſtof Scot. 889 
Timor, Ditto, 7800 | Funen, Baltic, 598 D 
Flores, Ditto, 6000 | Cephalonia, Adriat. Sea, 420 hd | 
Ceram, E. Indies, 5400 | Pomona, * Ork. Scotland, 3:4* 
St. Jago, ch. C. Verd, 1400 | Lemnos, Archipelago, 22 At 
Teneriffe, Can. Iſles, 1270 Bornholm, Baltic, 16 sul, 
Madeira proper, 950 Wight, S. coaſt of Eng. 1:WMhn 
St. Michael, Azores, 920 | St. Helena, Atlan. Ocean, ®% 


Skye, Coaſtof Scot, goo | Rhodellland, N. America, i 


9 


"Beſides theſe, there are a multiplicity of others, in different qua 
ters of the Globe, moſt of which, however, are of little note. 


Ge T 

Theſe now mentioned have not been included in the Geographical 
iew, either on account of their being connected with ſome greater, 
yhich are there exhibited collectively, or becauſe, their own unimpor- 
ance does not merit a deſcription. I have thought proper, however, 
o mention them in this place, as the omiſſion would 1 ſome be conſi- 
lered as a defect. „ie 
A Peninſula, or Cherſoneſe, is a part of land almoſt ſurrounded Si 


vater, yet joined to ſome country or continent by, a narrow neck, or 
bi thmus: the moſt noted in the world are the following, viz. 
re peninſula of Crim Tartary, adjacent to Little Tartary i in Europe. 
* ——of Malacca, adjacent to Farther India, or Siam, Aſia. 


- of Morea, . contiguous to Greece or European Turkey, 
anciently Peloponneſus. 

= of Korea, adjacent to Great Tartary, E. of Aſia. 

of Kamtſchatka, ditto. 

of Vucatan, or Jucatan, contiguous to Old Mexico, 
N. America. 


Denmark Proper, contiguous to Germany, as. well as N itſelf, 
nd likewiſe Spain and Portugal, may be conſidered in this light; but 
be placing Hither and Farther India as peninſulas is very abſurd. 

An Iſthmus 1s that narrow tract, or neck of land, that unites a pen- 
ſula to a country or continent; the chief of which are the 


ſthmus of Malacca, uniting Malacca to Siam, or Farther India. 
of Corinth, joining Morea to Turkey. 

of Precop, joining Crim and Little Tartary. 255 
—— of Panama, or Darien, uniting N. and 8. America. 
—— of Sus, Joining Africa to Alia, | 
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51 | 
As t to thoſe that unite Korea, Denmark, Spain, Kamtſchatka, Yu. 
catan, &c. as no names have been appropriated to them either in 
maps, or in geographical definitions, it is hoped the candid reader 
will excuſe their not being ſpecified with the others. 
A Promontory, Cape, or Headland, is an eminence of land ſtretch- 
ing out into the ſea, and noted by mariners, who frequently give them 


the name of Capes. The molt celebrated of theſe are the tollowing, 
VIZ, 


Buchanneſs, on the E. coaſt of Scotland. | 
Beach-head, S. coaſt of tngland, Engliſh Channel. 
Cape Barfleur, N. coaſt of France, ditto. 

——— Blanco, E. coaſt of Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 

Comorin, S. extremity of Hither India. 

— Clear, S. extremity of Ireland, 

Creule, E. coaſt of Spain, Mediterranean Sea, 

Dungſby- head, N. extremity of Scotland, 

Cape Degates, S. coaſt of Spain, Mediterranean. 
de Gallo, N. coaſt of Sicily, ditto. 

—— de Eſpichel, Wi coaſt of Portugal. 

———- Finiſterre, W. coaſt of Spain. 

— Florida, S. extremity of E. Florida. 

— ved Hope, S. extremity of Africa. 
——- Guardafui, E. extremity of ditto, 
Flamborough Head, E. coaſt of England, 

Cape Horn, S. extremity of S. America. 
Land's End, W. extremity of England. 
Lizard Point, S. coaſt of ditto. 

Cape La Hogue, N. coaſt of France. 


—— Naze of Norway, S. extremity of ditto, 


7% 14 


1. Cape North of Norway, N. extremity of France. 

in —— Ortegal, N. coaſt of Spain. 

er —— Palmas, S. coaſt of Guiney, Africa. 4 
Paſſora, S. E. extremity of Sicily. 

h- —— Palos, eaſtern coaſt of Spain, Mediterranean. 

m —— Roxent, eaſtern coaſt of Portugal. | 

85 —— Spartel, N. W. coaſt of Africa. 


— St. Auguſtin, E. extremity of S. America. 
St. Martin, eaſtern coaſt of Spain. 

Start Point, S. coaſt of England. 

Cape Trafalgar, S. coaſt of Spain. 

—— Verd, eaſtern coaſt of Africa. 

—— Vincent, S. W. extremity of Portugal. 


A Mountain is a part of land higher than the adjacent country, and 
pppearing firſt at a diſtance. Mountains are ſometimes protuberated 
0 an amazing height above the contiguous parts; and frequently 
ſerve as boundaries, or limits, to countries, ſtates, &c. It is ſuppoſed 
hat one tenth of the terreſtrial ſurface of the Globe is compoſed of 
ountains; the chief in the world are the following, viz. In Europe: 
he Stolpe, in Ruſſia; the Alps, bordering on Germany, Italy, and 
France; the Iron-gate, Rhodope, Parnaſſus, Athos, &c. in Turkey; 
he Mendip, Peak, Malvern, Cheviot, &c. in. England; the Gram- 
pian, Lamermoor, Ochill, &c. in Scotland; Plinlimmon, and Snow- 
len, in Wales; the Pyrennees, dividing France and Spain; the Ceven- 
es, Vauge, &c. in France; the Cantabrian, Siera Morena, in Spain; 
he Carpathian, between Poland, Hungary, and Tranſylvania; the 
Mourne, in Ireland; the Apennines, in Italy; the Dofrine, in Swe- 
en and Norway, In Aſia;. Taurus, Ararat, Circaſſi, in Aſiatic Tur- 
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key; Caucaſus, in Perſia; Naugracut and Balagate, in India; Sina 
and Horeb, in Arabia. In Africa: the Atlas, between Barbary and 
Biledulgerid, famous for giving name to the great Atlantic Ocean; 
Sierra Leona, in Guiney; the Mountains of the Moon, in Ethiopia; 
the Pike of Teneriffe, and ſeveral other vaſt mountains, whoſe names 
are unknown. In N. America, the Apalachian, or Alleghany. In 8. 
America, the Andes, or Cordeleras, eſteemed the higheſt in the 
world, being continually covered with ſnow, though ſituate in a hot 
climate. va 7 | | 

The land having now been defined agreeably to the uſual method 
of Geographers, next follows the definition of, the ſeas, or water. 
An Ocean is a vaſt collection of water, ſeparating or environing a 
continent, or other extenſive tract of land: there are uſually reckoned 
three Oceans, properly ſo called; viz. the Atlantic, Indian, and Paci 
fic. This grand diviſion of the water ſeems, however, to be a little 
inaccurate; at leaſt, with reſpect to the Indian Ocean, which is in no 
meaſure equal to either of the other two, in point of extent. As! 
therefore reje& the common method of diſtinguiſhing the Aquatic 
part of the Globe, and as no inyariable rules are laid down for that 
purpoſe, I ſhall divide the whole ſeas likewiſe into three parts; the 
firſt, called the Atlantic, or Weſtern Ocean, the exact bounds of 
which I find determined by no author, except its natural limits be: 
tween America and Africa, which is about 3000 miles; but its lengtl 
from N. to S. including from the utmoſt of the Icy or Frozen Sea, t 
the tropic of Capricorn, (which is, I think, with ſtrict propriety its 
ſouthern boundary) is about 7200 miles; the ſecond, the Pacifi 
Ocean, (though modern authors only include, under that name, the 
ſeas near the weſtern ceaſt of S. America, between the tropics, and 
ſo called from its calmneſs) or Mar Del Zud, which 1 extend from 
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e Arctic circle to the tropic of Capricorn, N. and S. being about 
200 miles; and from the coaſt of Peru, in S. America, to that ot 
dia in Aſia, E. and W. being about 12,000 miles: the third, the 
uthern Ocean, under which I compriſe all the ſeas ſouth of the tropic 
f Capricorn, together with that erroneouſly termed the Indian, or 
riental Ocean: this, in its utmoſt extent, is, reckoning round the 
lobe, at the tropic of Capricorn, excluſive of the extent taken up 
y New Holland, part of S. America, &c. about 14,400. miles;, and 
10tMhe greateſt extent, from the coaſt of Hither India, croſſing the S. 
ole to the tropic of Capricorn, is about 10, 300 miles. The leſſer 
olMlivifions, as was premiſed, is firſt, a Sea, being a portion of the 
ain ſea, or ocean, contracted with land, or intermingled with iſlands, 
2 he moſt eminent are— Shi 7 
nel The Indian Sea“, (commonly called the Indian Ocean) between 
xci-{Wtrica, New Holland, and the E. Indies; it is 3200 miles from N. to 
tle. and 6500 from E. to W. | 
The Icy, or Frozen Sea, (commonly called the Frozen Ocean) ſituate 
bout the N. Pole. | 
The Mediterranean Sea, between Europe, Aſia, and Africa, being 


thußßz oo miles in length from E. to W. and goo, where broadeſt, from 
the. to S. This was anciently called the Great Welt Sea, under which 
s orm it always occurs in the Sacred Canon. There are tides, but only 
be · N a few places of it. 
agu The Baltic, or Eaſt Sea, encircled by Sweden, Denmark, Ruſſia, 
a, io ermany, and Poland. It extends above 700 miles from N. to S. A 


rrent always ſets into the ocean from this ſea. It is not ſo ſalt as 


* I have, in the article Ocean, given my reaſons for placing what is commonly 
med the Indian Ocean in the above place, as a ſmaller diviſion of the ſeas. 
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| © other parts of the watery element, nor has it any tides: hence it mar 
| Ih ſome. meaſure, be called a Lake. It has been frozen near! 
mouth to that degree, that armies. with heavy artillery, and other bag 
Sage, have paſſed over it. 3 
The Black, or Euxine Sea, between European and Aſiatic Turkey 
| Its 700 miles in length, from E. to W. though no where above 3a 
| Broad. It is called the Black Sea, from its being ſubject to ſtorms, 
The Caſpian Sea, (or rather Lake) ſurrounded by Perſia, Afiati 
* Ruſſia, and Independent Tartary, is upwards of 700 miles in lengi 
from N. to S. and about half that in breadth: it has no viſible con 
munication with any other ſea, or ocean; nor are there any tides ob 
ſervable in it: it overflows its limits once in fourteen or fiftee 
—_—_.. 1 
The Red Sea, between Africa and Aſia, is about 1000 miles 
length, from N. to S. and above 200 in breadth: famous, in forme 
ages, for various events relating to it. 


” 
% - 
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The White Sea, ſituate between Ruſſian Lapland and Samoieda, a 
the Icy Sea. SY = 325 

The Yellow Sea, or Whang-hav, between China and the 'peninſul 
35 Sea of Korea, or Japan, between that peninſula and Jap! 
= 

The Sea of Azoph, between Little Tartary, the Crimea, and Aſi 

The Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland. | 
There are ſeveral parts of the Ocean called Seas, as the North 8 
(Icy Sea), the South Sea (Pacific Ocean), Britiſh Sea, German Sea, C. 
ledonian Sea, &c. which are chiefly given from the countries they 
contiguons to, | 


U 3 + 
A Gulph is a part of the ſea, or ocean, nearly encircled by land, 
th the adjacent ſea; the moſt noted of which are, the following, 


The Gulph of Bothnia, in the Baltic Sea, between the coaſts of 
_— - abies, . I on ſh ht e 
The Gulph of California, between California and the continent of 
THE fei . n e eee 
The Gulph of Finland, in the Baltic Sea, between Sweden and 
ſa, Atlantic Ocean. | Sr ded 
The Gulph of Mexico, between N. and S. America, on the, Atlan- 
Ocean. . Tikd 24 *$/ 4 7 7 EF 3, 
The Gulph of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, on the Indian 


a. 
The Gulph of Perſia, between Perſia and Arabia, on the Indian. 
a, 
The Gulph of St. Lawrence, between Nova Scotia and Canada, on 
e Atlantic Ocean. 3 | e 
9 — ug of Venice, on the Mediterranean Sea, between Italy. 
Tur e ; | : % 3, 7 "a PE. 2 SL 
Theſe fs the uſual reputed Gulphs, though there are many other, 
s that merit that name with equal propriety as the Mediterranean 
elf, the Red Sea, the Baltic, the Fuxine, the Sea of Azoph, Hud- - 
$ Bay, &c. Bays are alſo by ſome conſidęred as Gulphs, though 
s is undoubtedly a palpable miſtake; for a Bay imports no other 
aning than an arm of the ſea running up into the land; whereas 
other is conceived to paſs through a ftrait, or contracted commu- 
ation, and form internally a conſiderable ſheet of water, ät leaſt 
ch greater than its entrance. The ſeveral parts of ſea, commonly F 
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[ 84 ] 
called Bays, are, in Europe, the Bay of Biſcay, (more 5 Bou. 
bon) between France and Spain; the Engliſh Channel, between 
France and England: the leſſer are, Briſtol Channel, on the Engliſh 
coaſt; (they are called Friths, or Firths, by the Scotch, as the Fink 
of Forth, Clyde, &c. all theſe, however, are more properly Sound, 
or Inlets, &c.) the Bay of Being, coaſt of India; the Bay of Ben, 
gal, coaſt of India; Hudſon's and Baffin's Bays, in N. America. 
A Strait is a narrow or contracted paſſage between two ſeas; tht 
chief are 


The Straits of Babelmandel, between Aſia and Africa, the entranc 
of the Red Sea. 


The Straits of Belleiſle, between Newfoundland and New Britain, 
N. America. 

The Straits of Davis, between W. Greenland and the N. Main, 
N. America. 

The Straits of Dover, between France and England, on the Atlan 
tic Ocean. 


The Straits of Forbiſher, between W. Greenland and Deſolatio 
Iſle, in N. America. 


The Straits of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, the entrand 
of the Mediteranean Sea. 


The Straits of Hudſon, between New Britain and the North Main 
in N. America. 


The Straits of Kaffa, between Crim Tartary and Aſiatic Ruſſia, i 
the Black Sea. 


The Straits of La Maire, near the extremity of S. America, in th 
Southern Ocean. 


The Straits of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra Iſle, in t 
. Indies, 7 


l 8 ] 

The Straits of Macaſſer, between Celebes and Borneo, in the E. 

dies. 

The Straits of Manilla, between Manilla and Samar, in the E. In- 

es. 

The Straits . Marmora, between Europe and Aſia; 8. end called 

he Dardanelles, N. end the Boſphorus. 

The Straits of Magellan, between S. America and Terra del Fuego 

e, in the Southern Ocean. 

The Straits of New, or New Straits, between New Holland and 

.nc{ew Guiney, in the Southern Ocean. 

The Straits of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, Indian Sea, 

1, MPouthern Ocean. 

| The Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java Iſles, E. Indies, 

outhern Ocean. | 

The Straits of Sungar, between Japan and Great Torta Aſla, 

acific Ocean, 

The Straits of Wager, between the unknown Lands and N. Main, 

N. America. 

The Straits of Wygate, between den Zembla and Samoieda, - 

rozen Sea. 

Of the above Straits it is obſerved, that in Gibraltar Strait a cur- 

. uſually ſets into the Mediterranean fo ſtrong as ſcarce to be reſiſted 
ips. 

A Lake is a ſheet or collection of ſtanding water within the land, 

wing no obſervable communication with any part of the ſea or 

ean; of which the moſt remarkable are, in Europe, the Lakes of 

ddoga, Onega, White, Ilmen, &c. in Ruſſia; Meler, Wener, Wet- 

) Baſwen, and Jende, in Sweden; Lochneſs, Lomond, &c, in 

{otland; Earne, Neagh, &c. : n Ireland; Conſtance, Bregents 
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Zecknitzer-ſee, &c. in Germany; Lemain, in Switzerland; Gard 
Lugana, Maggiore, &c. in Italy; in Aſia, the Dead Sea, or Salt Lak 
of Sodom; Saiſan, Salt, Kalogal, Samagroſs, and Baikal Lakes, i 
Tartary; in Africa, Burnu, Gauga, Niger, Zambre, Dambea, an 
Guergela Lakes; in N. America, Superior, Meadows, IIlenois, Bou 
bon, Huron, Michigan, Erie, Ontario, Ovinipique, and Nicaragy 
Lakes; in S. America, Prime, Titicaca, and Zaragao Lakes. Note 
the Caſpian Sea may, with great propriety, be called a Lake. 

A River is a current, or running collection of water proceeding fron 
ſome fountain, and frequently forming a curve direction in the courk 
till it diſcharges itſelf into the fea or ocean. —Note, all Rivers mul 
meet with the ſea, either of themſelves, or by uniting their ſtream 
with others. All Rivers may be ſaid to be more or leſs navigable 
the ſea flows up a greater or leſſer way, repelling the current, an 
{ſwelling the waters to a height above their common altitude. At the 
mouths of moſt rivers the tides uſually riſe from 12 to 50 feet; the 
ſcarcely ever exceed the latter, or come ſhort of the former. Th: 
Moſt conſiderable Rivers on the Globe are the following. In Eu 
TOpe—. 8 | © os 
The Wolga, in Ruſſia, runs a courſe of 2000 miles, and falls int 
the Caſpian Sea in Aſia. | | 


* 


The Boriſthenes, or Nieper, in Ruſſia, falls into the Euxine Sea u 
Oczakow in Europe. 


The Don, or Tanais, in Ruſſia, divides Europe from Aſia on thes 
and falls into the ſea of Azoph. 4727771 | 
The Dwina, in Ruſſia, falls into the White Sea; there is anothet 
of this name. S | | 7 ht 
The Danube, or Donau, in Germany, 1000 miles long, enters tit 
Black Sea by ſeveral channels. h 
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The Rhine, in Germany, falls into the German Sea by Holland 
hrough ſeveral channels. 

The Elbe, in Germany, enters the German Sea below Hamburg. - 
The Oder, in ditto, falls 1 into the Baltic Sea. 

The Tagus, or Tago, in Spain and Portugal, falls into the Aller 
Ocean below Liſbon. 

The Ebro, in Spain and Portugal, enters the Mente tene Sea. 
The Po, in Italy, falls into the Adriatic Sea, or Gulph of Venice. 
The Thames, in England, falls into the German or Britiſh Sea. 
The Severn and Trent, in England: the former diſembogues in 
riſtol Channel; the latter at Hull, there called Humber. 

The Forth and Clyde, in Scotland; the former on the E. the latter 
n the W. 

The Shannon, in Ireland, falls into the Atlantic Ocean on the W. 
The Rhone, Garronne, &c. in France: the former enters the Medi- 
rranean, the latter the Bay of Bourbon, 

The Viſtula, or Weiſel, in Poland; and the Neiſter, in ditto. 


if 
ak 


The chief in Aſia are, the Yamur, Arguin, Hoambo, or the Yellow 
ver, and Kiam, or the Blue River, in China, Theſe laſt two are 
ry wide, and in ſome parts unfathomable. The Oby and Seniſa, in 
iberia; the former ſerving as a boundary to Europe on the N. the 
uphrates, between Perſia and Arabia; the Indus and Ganges, in Hi- 
er India; and the Mecon, Ava, and Menan, in Farther India. 

In Africa are, the Nile, in Egypt, which periodically overflows its 


ea at 


he) 


otheMWanks; and greatly accelerates the harveſt; the Niger, Cuama, St. Mary, 
umiſſa, and Zara, 

In N. America, the St. Lawrence, ſeparating Canada from Nova Sco- 
2; it runs a courſe of 700 miles, and is navigable for large veſſels a8 
12 
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far as Quebec, 400 miles from its mouth. The Miſſiſſippi, or River 5 
Louis, runs a courſe of near 4500 miles, 4300 of which it is navigable 
but its mouth 1s choaked by ſand, for which it will not admit ſhips 6 
burden. The N. River runs a courſe of 1500 miles. | 


In S. America, the Amazon, eſteemed the greateſt River on th 
Globe; it runs a courſe of 3000 miles, and is divided into a multiplicit 
of ſtreams: at the mouth of the Channel it is 150 miles broad. Th 


La Plata, a large river, falls into the Southern or Auſtralic Ocean. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT . 


OF THE 


MOST EMINENT MEN 
REAT BRITAIN. axv IRELAND, 
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13307, George, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, born at Guildford, in Surry, 1862, 
ied 1633.—A man of great moderation; but in reſpect to the juſtneſs of his mind, 
lographers diſpute, | 27 
Abbot, Maurice, a Merchant, and Mayor of London, born at Guildford, in Surry, died 
638. — Of an amiable diſpoſition. The firſt perſon who received the honour of knight- 
ood from Charles I. In 1625 he was choſen member for London; and in 1635 he 
rected a noble monument to his brother the archbiſhop, at Guildford. | 
Abbot, Robert, Biſhop of Saliſbury, born at Guildford, in Surry, 1560, died 1617. 
A much abler ſcholar than his brother the archbiſhop, and a deeper divine, but not 
d good a ſtateſman, + | | | 
Abernethy, Fobn, a Diſſenting Miniſter, born in Ireland, 1580, died 1740. — Among 
be learned world his works are held in great eſteem. 
Able, or Abel, Thomas, Chaplain to Queen Catharine, born in England, died 1 549. 
Sentenced to die for denying the king's ſupremacy, and executed July 30. ; 
Adamſon, Patrick, Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, born in Scotland, 1543, died 159r. 
He raiſed ſo high an idea of the king, his maſter, among the people, that Queen 
lizabeth forbad his preaching in her dominions during his ſtay. Aﬀeerwards, he was 
nbaſſador from James VI. to that princeſs. | 3 
| Addiſon, Lancelot, a Divine, Theologiſt, and Hiſtorian, born in Weſtmoreland, 1632, 
ed 1703,——Able in his profeſſion, and adorned with philanthropy. | ; 

| 13 Addi ſon, 
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- «Addiſon, Toſeph, a Stateſman, Poet, and Moralift, born in Wiltſhire, 1652, die 
1719.—0f all writers he was the moſt happy in the art of inſtructing with elegance 
eaſe, and ſimplicity, and was forcible without oſtentation. In the Spectator, his pz. 
pers are marked by one of the letters in the name of CL 10, and in the Guardian, by 
the following mark, (+. 8 | | | 

Alfred, or Alfred the Great, King of England, born at Wantage, in Berkſhire, 
849, died g00o.—Youngeſt ſon of ÆEthelwolf, king of Weſt Saxony. Of great cou. 
rage, and a moſt amiable diſpoſition ; but he experienced various viciflitudes of fortune; 
= * he totally repulſed : $6 Danes, and eſtabliſhed himſelf upon the throne of Eng. 


Agard, Arthar, an Antiquarian, born at Toſton, in Derbyſhire, 1540, died 1615, 
He wrote many tracts upon ſubjects of antiquity, and ſpent his days in honour au 
tranquilli ty. N | 

Ainſworth, Henry, a Nonconformiſt Divine, born in England, lived in the 160 
century,—Of profound learning, ſtrong underſtanding, quick penetration, and won 
derful diligence. 

Ainſworth, Robert, a Latin Philologiſt, born in England, 1660, died 1743.—! 
repute. | . © i £9 
Alenſide, Mark, a Phyſician and Poet, born at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 1721, die 
.1770,——Of uncommon parts. and learning; a ſtrong and enlarged. way of thinking 
His chief work is, The Pleaſures of Imagination.“ 
Alain, Chartier, an Hiſtorian and Poet, born 1386.— Mr. Paſquier compares Ala 
to Seneca, on account of the great number of beautiful ſentences interſperſed through 


out his writings. | 
Alan, Allen, or Allyn, William, Cardinal Prieft of the Roman church, born at Ro 
ſal, in Lancaſhire, 1532, died 1594.—A great enemy to Queen Elizabeth, whom! 
; Je to dethrone, by raiſing ſedition. Suppoſed to have been poiſoned by ti 
Jeſuits, | 22 
Acoct, Jobn, Biſhop of Ely, born at Beverly, in Yorkſhire, died 1500. 
built the ſpacious hall 1 to the epiſcopal palace at Ely; and was the found 
of Jeſus College, Cambridge. SEG, | 
Allcuinus, or Albinus, Flaccus, an Hiſtorian, Divine, &c. born in England, die 
804.— An excellent orator, philoſopher, and mathematician. E 5 
: Algbelm, or Adelm, à Divine, born at Caer-Bladon, in Wiltſhire, died 700. H 
Bight be taken for a Grecian by his acuteneſs, a Roman by his eloquence, and 
mgliſhman by the pomp of his language, ri 


* 


ſchoolmaſter, much reſpected and admired; alſo author of a Latin dictionary of gra 


I 91 ] ao _ 
lied Aldrich, Henry, a Divine, born at Weſtminſter, 1647, died 1710.—He publiſhed 
ice, many Greek authors, particularly Plato and Xenophon. Great learning. 
pa. Ales, Alexander, a Divine, born at Edinburgh, 1500, died 1565. —-Eminent in many 
„ tuations, and died a profeſſor of divinity at Leipſic. Anti-Lutheran. 4 
Alexander, William, a Stateſman and 5s born in Scotland, 1580, died 1640, 
ire He tranſacted public affairs with great reputation. As 'a poet, he was the author 
cou. Nof ſeveral tragedies. | 85 | 
une; Aleyn, Charles, a Poet, died 1640.—He was the author of two poems on the victo- 
Eng. ies of Creſſy and Poitiers. " Wan | 
Alfred the Great. See Alfred. 


g Ales, Thomas, a Mathematician, born in Staffordſhire, 1 542, died 1632.— An agree- 
rau able companion, a ſagacious obſerver, and of the moſt extenſive learning and con- 
ſummate judgment. bt | | ; 


16th 8 42 Edrward, a Player, born in London, 1566, died 1626.— Founder of Dulwich 

Won ge. 1 h 

Alredus, Alfredus, or Aluredus, an Hiſtorian, born at Beverly, in Yorkſhire, di 
1128, or 1129.— He wrote an epitome of hiſtory from Brutus to Henry I. conciſe an 
elegant, in Latin. Had great perſpicuity, and a ſtrict attention to dates and authorities 
from which circumſtances he bas been ſtyled the Engliſh Florus. | 

Alſop, Anthony, a Divine and Poet, died 1726.— He tranſlated ſeveral fables from the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic he alſo took part with Mr. Bayle, againſt Dr. Bentley, 
in the famous controverſy in which they were engaged. 

Ames, Jeſepb, a Typographical Hiſtorian, born in England, died 1759,—He was 
riginally a ſhip-chandler in Wapping, afterwards ſecretary to the Society of Anti- 
quarians, and publiſhed ſeveral works upon antiquities, which are much eſteemed. 

Ames, William, a Divine, born in England, 1 576, died 1633.—His writings are vo- 
luminous; chiefly controverſial. A learned divine, a ſtrict Clvinift in doctrine, and 
ff the perſuaſion of the Independents, with regard to the ſubordination and power 
f the claſſes and ſynods. - | | wah | 


4mburſft, "Nicholas, a Poet, born at Marden, in Kent, died 1742.—Imprydent and 


ALD 


xtravagant; a mere tool of party, but poſſeſſed of good abilities. 


wed 1774.—Dr. Amory's character was amiable in every view. His piety was equally 
Fational and fervent. With reſpect to his ſermons, they are cloſe, accurate, ſolid, and 
aectionate, His learning was ſolid, judicious, and extenſive. He was well aer 
Juainted with every part of theology; he was alſo converſant in ethics, and natural 
ad experimental philoſophy, © ns | | 

P | | Anderson, 


 Amozy, Thomas, a Diſſenting Miniſter, born at Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, 1701, 
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x568.—Eminent for a Treatiſe on Education, a work in high eſteem among the bel 
= judges. He was in great eſtimation with Cardinal Pole, and in general was a mit 
of extenſive abilities and great learning ; and when he died, was univerſally la 
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Andenſon, Sir Edmund, a Judge, born in Lincolnſhire, died 1605. — He exertel 
himſelf againſt the ſect called Browniſts; alſo was one of the judges that tried MayMf* ** 
Queen of, Scots. A great and upright lawyer, but very rigid. ATED 
© Andrews, Lancelot, Biſhop of Ely, born in London, 1565, died 1626. —Poſleſſe 
of great abilities, with extenſive learning, tempered by every innate virtue. 
 Anglus, Thomas, a Prieſt, born in England. —Well known for the ſingularity of high”? 
opinions. He had an extenſive and penetrating genius; but having no talent at dif. 
tinguiſhing the ideas which, ſhould have ſerved as the rule and foundation of hi; 
reaſoning, he could not clear up the difficulties wherein he involved himſelf. 

Annefley, Arthur, Earl of Angleſey, born in Dublin, 1614, died 1686, —He firſt in. 
clined to the royal cauſe, in the diſpute between Charles I. and the Parliament; he 
afterwards oppoſed the king. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he was made chan. 
cellor. He was a great lawyer, and a deep ſcholar, 1251737230 
. Anſoz, George, Lord, Vice: Admiral, of England, born at Huckborough, die 
1762.— From ſuperior merit he raiſed himſelf to a peerage, and obtained great 
wealth by a Manilla ſhip he took in the year 1743, when he ſignaliſed himſelf by hi 
voyage round the globe. | MN 


oy 


©" Arbuthnot, Fobn, a Phyſician, born in Scotland, died: 1735.—He has hem 
himſelf equal to any of his cotemporaries in humour, vivacity, and learning. H 
was ſuperior. to, moſt men in the moral duties of life, and in acts of humanity and be- 
nevolence. © EE "Fw £1 
Armſtrong, John, a Phyſician and Poet, born at Caſtleton, in Roxburgſhire, ies 
1779.—He publiſhed ſeveral poems, particularly The Art of preſerving Health.” 
In general, his ſtyle is claſſically correct and cloſe, and adorned by numberleſs poets 
cal images. FO Pie HER 8 | | | 
Arnold, Richard, a Divine, born in London, died 1756,—He publiſhed ſeveri 
tracts; he alſo wrote a celebrated commentary an Wiſdom, Tobit, and Eccleſiaſt- 
cus. | | 

Arne, Dr. Thomas Auguſtine, a Muſician, born in London, died 1978.—Emi 
nent. | 3 1 | 

Aſeban, Roger, an Orator, and Profeſſor of Greek, alſo Tutor and Secretary for the 
Latin tongue to Queen Elizabeth, born at Kirkby Wiſke, in Yorkſhire, 1515, dies 


mented. a 
* #/gill, Jobn, a Lawyer, born in England, died 3739. Very eminent in = 
_— elan 
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ſion; but, from a treatiſe he publiſhed concerning the poſſibility of avoiding death, 
e was involved in many difficulties, after having acquired a conſiderable fortune in 
land, and been a member in the Engliſh and Iriſh Houſe of Commons. His book 
as ordered to be burnt, and the whole of his property was wrefted from him. He 
ied in the 1 or Fleet, after having been a priſoner for debt the laſt thirty 
ears of his life. 

Aſhmole, or Aſmole, Elias, a Philoſopher and Antiquarian, born at Litchfield, in 
Staffordſhire, 1617, died 1692.— Founder of the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford. 
pon the reſtoration of Charles II. he was introduced and graciouſly received by his 
ajeſty. He loſt a confiderable part of his curioſities and library by a fire in the 


. [Wemple: the remainder of his medals he ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford; and he 
dan ſo left all his manuſcripts and library to that univerſity at his death. His friendſhip 


as much courted by the great. 
Afpeton, Dr. William, a Divine, born in Lancaſhire, 1641, died 1711.—He wrote 
rea — pieces againſt the Papiſts and Diſſenters, and ſome practical and devotional 
Aftell, Mary, born at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 1668, died 1731. A woman of great 
en earning and abilities. She wrote ſeveral religious tracts. | | 
Atherton, John, a Proteſtant Biſhop, born at Bawdrip, near Bridgewater in Somer- 
tſnire, 1598, died 1640.—By deceit he obtained the biſhoprick of Waterford. A 
an cruel, proud, and covetous; he was alſo a drunkard, whoremonger, and a par- 
diele ker of every ſpecies of uncleanneſs. For his enormous fins he was hanged on Gal- 
th "ws Green, at Dublin, on the 5th of December. | 
bet. 4tkins, Sir Robert, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, born in England 1621, 
ed 1711.—He was a man of great probity, as well as of great ſkill in his profeſ- 
verallon, and a warm friend to the conſtitution. | 
i, Atterbury, Francis, Biſhop of Rocheſter, born at Milton Keynes, Berks, 1662, 
ed 1732,—Appointed to that ſee in the reign of -Queen Anne, but on the acceſſion 
f George I. he was accuſed of high-treaſon, and baniſhed. He died at Paris. Hows 
ver the moral and political part of his character may have been differently repreſented 
r the the oppoſite pow, it is univerſally agreed, that he was a man of great learning 
diellnd uncommon abilities, a fine writer, and a moſt excellent preacher, 
e bel Aubrey, John, an Antiquarian, born at Piers, in Wiltſhire, 1625 or 1626, died 
man A man of an excellent capacity and. indefatigable application; a diligent 
archer into antiquities ; a good Latin poet; an excellent naturaliſt, but ſomewhat. 
redulous, He left many works behind him. vo gt ready ; 


ö pt mer, Zebn, Biſhop of London, born at Aylmer Hall, in Notfolk, 1521, died 
. | —_ — 
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Peter Shaw, the greateſt man of his time, and had the honour of firſt introducing 


. nally a ſhoe-maker; but from collecting every thing which had the face of antiquity 
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1594.—He was an excellent logician and hiſtorian, and was well ſkilled in the He. 
brew tongue. He underſtood civil law, divinity, and the ancient authors. 

Ayleffe, Sir Jaſeph, Vice Preſident of the Antiquarian Society, and Fellow of the 
oyal Society, born at Framfield, in Suſſex, 1708, died 1781.— His extenſive knoy. 
ledge of our national antiquities and municipal rights, and the agreeable manner in 
which he communicated it to his friends and the public, muſt make him ſincerely re. 
gretted by all who had the pleaſure of his acquaintance. 


3 B 1 
_ BABINGTON, Gerva/e, Biſhop of Worceſter, born in Nottinghamſhire, died 
1610.—From the intereſt of the Earl of Pembroke, to whom he was chaplain, he 
obtained the biſhoprick of Landaff, whence he was tranſlated to Exeter, and laſtly 
to Worceſter, to which ſee he was a great benefactor. | 
Bacan, Roger, a Monk of the Franciſcan Order, Natural Philoſopher, and Mathe. 
matician, born at Ilcheſter, in Somerſetſhire, 1214, died 1294.—He was, ſays Dr. 


chemiſtry into.Europe. - | „ Ag: de 8 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, a Stateſman, born in Suffolk, 1510, died 1578 or 157. — He 
was plain, direct, and conſtant, of univerſal eſteem, and died much lamented. les 

Bacon, Francis, Viſcount St. Alban's, and Chancellor of England, born at Vork 
Houſe, in the Strand, 1561, died 1626.—One of the greateſt and moſt univerſal 
1 that any age or country hath. produced. He was ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 

e had nothing narrow or ſelfiſh in his compoſition : he gave away, without concern, 
whatever he poſſeſſed ; and, believing other men of the ſame mould, he received with 
as little conſideration. | den, 


Bag ford, John, an Antiquarian, born in London, 1651, died 1716.—He was origi- 
on it, he became reſpected, and was admitted into the Charter-Houſe. 
Bainbridge, John, a Phyſician and Aſtronomer, born at Aſhby de la Zouch, in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, 1582, died 1643.—He left ſeveral works, but many of them have nevet 
been publiſhed. ht 64-21 | 
Baker, Sir Richard, an Hiſtorian, born at Siſſinghurſt, in Kent, 1568, died 1644-4 
Author of the Chronicle of the Kings of England. ES Y 
Baker, Thomas, a Mathematician, born at Ilton, in Somerſetſhire, 1625, died 1600. 
Very eminent in that line, and author of the Geometrical Key. JW 
Baker, Thomas, an Antiquarian, born at Crook, 1656, died 1740,—[ngenious and 


learned. He left the whole of his MSS. to the Univerſity of Cambridge and the Bri 
tſh Myſeum: Baker, 


* 
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le. Baker, Henry, a Naturaliſt, born in Fleet Street, London, died 1774.— le was 
drought up to the buſineſs of a bookſeller, but ſoon relinquiſhed it. Sir Godfrey 
the MK opley's gold medal was beſtowed upon him for having, by his microſcopical experi- 
. {ents on the cryſtallizations and configurations of ſaline particles, produced the moſt 
- in Extraordinary diſcovery during that year. Several of his communications are printed 
re. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He was alſo a poet in the early part of his life. 
| Bale, John, Biſhop of Offory, in Ireland, born at Cove, in Suffolk, 1496, died 
c63,—He was obliged to depart from his ſee in Ireland, having received information 
ff a deſign to deſtroy him. From thence he retired to Baſil. On the acceſſion of 
lied een Elizabeth he returned from exile, but did not chuſe to go again to Ireland, 
| heWeing ſatisfied with a prebend of Canterbury. . | 
aſtly Ballanden, or Ballenden, Sir Fohn, a Poet, born in Scotland, died 1550. In great 
avour with James V. of. Scotland, from his excellent talent for poetry. | 
the. Ballard, George, a Biographer, born at Campden, in Glouceſterthire, died 1755. 
Dr. ne of thoſe ſingular compolitions- which ſhot forth without culture. He was 
cing {Wrought up to the proteſhon of a habit-maker ; but upon a diſcovery of his abilities, 
ord Chedworth, and ſome other gentlemen, offered him an annuity of 1001. per 
He : but he only accepted 601. per annum. He publiſhed Memoirs of Britiſh La- 
ies eminent for Learning or Abilities. He died young, ſuppoſed to be owing to 
Y or: Woo intenſe application. | 
verſi Banifter, John, a Phyſician, born in England, lived in the 16th century.—<He was 
acon. Ars eſteem for his ſkill in phyſic and ſurgery, He has left ſeveral works on thefe 
cern, 9)<cts. 3 | 
| with Banks, John, a Tragic Poet, born in England, lived in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
He was bred an attorney at law, but not liking that dry ſtudy, he commenced dra- 
origi. Matic writer. He was of indifferent poetical abilities, but very affecting. 
iquity Barclay, Barcley, Barklay, or De Barklay, Alexander, a Divine, born in Scotland, 
ved in the 16th century.— He is eſteemed a very polite writer, and a great refiner of 
n Lei-Ve Engliſh tongue. . =, | 
never Barclay, William, a Civilian, born in Scotland, 1 543, died 1605,—He read lectures 
France with great applauſe, the latter part of his HA being obliged to leave Lor- 
644-608" from the diſpleaſure of the Jeſuits' refuſing to let his ſon become one of their 
ety, | * | 
Barclay, Robert, a Quaker, born in Edinburgh, 1648, died 1692.— He did great 
ice to his ſe, by his writings, over all Europe, and was generally treated with 
e greateſt reſpect. =— 2 ee þ 
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Baribam, Dr. John, a Divine and Antiquary, born at Exeter, 1572, died 1642,« 
Though not very diſtinguiſhed, he was yet a very accompliſhed man, ap exact hift, 
Tian, a good herald, a great antiquary, and had an excellent collection of coins and 
medals, which he gave to Archbiſhop Laud, and Laud gave them to the Univerſiy 
of Oxford. 

Barlowe, Thomas, Biſhop of Lincoln, born at Langhill, in Weſtmoreland, 160), 
died 1691.—Great learning. He was entirely addicted to the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
a declared enemy to the improvements made by the Royal Society, a rigid Calyinii, 
and engaged in a public oppoſition to ſome of Mr. Bull's works. 

Barlowe, William, Archdeacon of Saliſbury, a Natural Philoſopher, and Mathe. 
matician, born in Pembrokeſhire, 1560, died 1625.—Son of William Barlowe, Biſhop 
of St. David's. He was the firſt that wrote on the nature and properties of the load- 
ſtone; and was the inventor of the hanging compaſs and compaſs- boxes uſed by navig- 
tors, on which he alſo made ſeveral improvements. 
Barnes, Joſhua, a Divine, born in London, 1654, died 1712.—He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf very early by his knowledge of the Greek language. He publiſhed an edi. 
tion of Euripides, Anacreon, and Homer, highly eſteemed among the literati: he 
was alſo author of ſeveral Latin poems and tracts. 

Barrington, John Shute, Lord Viſcount, a Theological and Philoſophical Writer, bon 
at Theobalds, in Hertfordſhire, 1678, died 17 34.—He had great merit, and conti 
buted much to the diffuſing of that ſpirit of free ſcriptural criticiſm which has ſince 
obtained among all denominations of Chriſtians. 2 
Barrow, Iſaac, a Mathematician and Divine, born in London, 1630, died 1677. 
Through various changes of fortune, he died Maſter of Trinity College, much te: 
ſpected, and was maſter of all parts of learning. 

Barton, Elizabeth, an Impoſtor, born at Aldington, in Kent, died 1534.— The tov 
of Maſters, AAP: Deering, &c. who endeavoured, by pretended religious inſpt- 
Tation, to prevent the divorce of Queen Catharine from —— VIII. She was exe- 
cuted, with her confederates, at Tyburn, April 20. Commonly called the Hoh 
Maid: of Kent. 1 5 | 

Baſtwwick, Dr. John, a Phyſician, born at Writtle, in Eſſex, 1593.—He twice of. 
fended the biſhops by two of his books; for which he was fined and ſentenced to per 
petual impriſonment ; but, upon further inveſtigation, the ſentence was revoked, aul 
the prelates were obliged to pay him, excluſive of the fine, 5oool. damages, 

Bathurft, Ralph, a Latin Poet, Phyſician, and Divine, born in England, 1620, 
A perſon of great learning, and particularly celebrated for his poetical genius. 
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Bathurſt, Allen, Earl; born in En 


— gland, 1684, died 1775. To uncommon abilities 
to. Ne added many virtues, integrity, humanity, and generoſity; and to theſe vir 

and Nood-breeding, politeneſs, and elegance. He was intimate with Pope, Addiſon, 
fity Wd Swift. Os * | 


Battie, Dr. William, a Phyſician, born in Devonſkire, 1704, died 1 776.—Eminent 
2 caſes of lunacy. | 7 ö 

Baxter, 1 a Private Teacher, born at Old Aberdeen, in Scotland, 1686 or 
687, died 1750. -A very ingenious and learned man. The French, German, and 
dutch languages, he ſpoke with eaſe; the Italian tolerably. Of great integrity, 
andour, and humanity. He wrote ſeveral tracts: that on the Immortality of the Hu- 
an Soul, is his moſt capital work; but he did not live to finiſh it. Fs 
Baxter, Richard, à Nonconformiſt Divine, born at Rowton, near High Ercal, in 
bropſhire, 1615, died 1691, —He received little advantage from education, bei 
inder ignorant ſchoolmaſters; and was much haraſſed during the civil commotions. 
diſhop Burnet calls him, A man of great piety ; and ſays, that if he had not meddled 
ith too many things, he would haye been elleemed one of the moſt learned men of 
e age; that he had a moving and pathetical way of writing; and was, his whole life 
0g, a man of great zeal and much ſimplicity, but was unhappily ſubtle and meta- 
phyſical in every thing. His tracts are extremely numerous. 

Baxter, William, a Grammarian and Critic, born at Lanlugany, in Shropſhire, 1650, 
ied 1723, — Nephew of Richard. At eighteen years of age he was very ignorant, 
ut ſoon retrieved his loſt time, and became a very learned man. He publiſhed a 
rammar- on the Latin tongue, Anacreon, Juvenal, and Horace, with critical notes, 
nd had ſome ſhare in the , tranſlation of Plutarch: he append bunſelf alſo to the 


tudy of philology and antiquities. He many years kept a boarding-ſchool. 
e too Bean, or Beton, David, Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 'in Scotland, Cardinal of 
inſpi: he Roman Church, and Stateſman, born in Scotland 1494, died 3 546.—Infamous 
s exe · In hiſtory for his bloody perſecutions of his Proteſtant countrymen, for which he was 
Hol lanated in his caſtle. He was a man of great parts, but of boundleſs pride and 


Ol and withall an eminent inſtance of the inſtability of what the world 
alls fortune, OT NO} 
Beaumont, Sir Jobn, One of the Judges of the Common Pleas in the reign of 
Ween Elizabeth, born at Grace Dieu, in Leiceſterſhire, 1582, died 1628.—In the 
outhful part of his life he publiſhed ſeveral poems, and tranſlated many pieces of 

e claſſics: the reſt of his works are. either on religion or morality, Jonſon. and 
Drayton have mentioned him with honour 4 great regard, | 
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Beaumont, Francis, a Dramatic Poet, born at Grace Dieu, in Leiceſterſhire, 15%, 
died 1615.— Brother of Sir John. In all his plays but one, and a few poems, he 
was jointly concerned with Fletcher. He was eſteemed ſo good a judge of dramatt 
compoſition, that Ben Jonſon ſubmitted his writings to his correction, and it! 
thought was much indebted to him for the contrivance of his plots. 

Becket, Themas, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, born in qa ba 1119, died 1171, 
Memorable only for his pride, infolence, and ingratitude to his ſovereign, Henry Il 
to which he fell a ſacrifice, after having been a fawning courtier. Four of Henry 
gentlemen, miſinterpreting ſome angry expreſſions of the king againſt the archbiſhop, 
Aſſaſſinated him in the cathedral at Canterbury. He was a man of no learning, bu 
3s extolled, by Popiſh authors, for his piety, and the auſterity of his life. 
Beda, or Bede, a Monk, born at Wermouth and Jarrow, in the biſhoprick of Dur 
ham, 672 or 673, died n was ſurnamed the Venerable, and was a very eminen 
writer. Bale ſays, that there is fcarcely any thing in all antiquity worthy to be read 
which is not to be found in Beda, though he travelled not out of his own country 
and that, if he had flouriſhed in the times of St. Auguſtin, Jerome, or Chryſoſtom, h 
would undoubtedly have equalled them, ſince, even in the midſt of a ſuperſiitio 
age, he wrote ſo many excellent treatiſes. 

Bedell, William, Biſhop of Kilmore, in Ireland, born at Black Notley, in El: 
1570, died 1641;-—His behaviour in his public character did honour to his high offt 
in the church; and his private life was peifeckly conſiſtent with the doctrine h 
aught. : a 
f Bebn, Aphgra, a Poeteſs, Dramatic Writer, and Noveliſt, born in England, di 
1689,—Intimate with Oroonoko, whoſe ſtory ſhe has given us in a celebrated novel 
that name: ſhe alſo wrote ſeveral poems, and tranſlated Fontinelle's Plurality ( 
Worlds. | 

Bell, Beaupre, an Antiquary, born at Norfolk, lived in the preſent century, 
taſte and knowledge in ancient coins, both Greek and Roman, were yery extenſive. 
 Benefield, Sebaftian, a Divine, born at Preſtbury, in Glouceſterſhire, 1559, d 
1630.—He was eminent for piety, integrity, and extenſive learning, attached to tl 
opinions of Calvin, and author ef ſeveral learned works upon theology. 

Benne!, Henry. Earl of Arlington, a Stateſman, born in England, 1618, died 1685. 
Biſhop Burnet ſays he was a proud man; his parts were ſolid, but not quick: he! 
the art of obſerving the king's temper, and managing it, beyond all the men of d 


time. He was believed a Papiſt, | 
wh 4 . . | Bath 
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Benſon, George, a Diſſenting Teacher, born at Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, 1699, 
ied 1763. His works procured him great reputation. He eſtabliſhed the truth of 
e Chriſtian religion on a great number of facts, the moſt public, important, and 
conteſtable; and many of high rank in the eſtabliſhed church ſhewed him great 
jarks of favour and regard. 55 5 | 

Benthari, Dr. Edward, a Canon of Chriſt Church, Oxford, and King's Profeſſor 
f Divinity at that Univerſity, born in the College at Ely, 1907, died 1976.—A good 
jan in every ſenſe of the word; poſſeſſed of ercat abilities, induſtry, and learning, 
nd an ardent well-wiſher for the triumph of the © hriſtian religion. 

Bentley, Richard, a Critic and Divine, born at Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, 1662, died 
742,—His literary character is known in all 2 of Europe. In his private charac- 
r he was hearty, ſincere, and warm in his riendſhip ; an affectionately tender huſ- 
and, and a moſt indulgent father. He loved hoſpitality; and in converſation he 
1 the hard-mouthed ſeverity of the critic with a peculiar firain of vivacity and 
leaſantry. | | | . 

Berkeley, Dr. George, Biſhop of Cloyne, in Ireland, born at Kilerin, near Tho- 
jas-town, Ireland, 1684, died 1753.—He ſpent mot of the morning, and often a 
reat part of the day, in ſtudy; and Plato, from whom many of his notions were 
rrowed, was his 133 author. The excellence of his moral character is con- 
icuous in his writings. He was certainly a very amiable, as well as a very great 
jan; and Pope is ſcarcely thought to have ſaid too much; when he aſcribes To 

Berkeley every virtue under heaven.“ | | | 
Bernard, Edward, a Critic and Aſtronomer, born at Perry St. Paul, near Towceſter, 
Northamptonſhire, 1638, died 1696.—Of a mild diſpoſition, and a candid judge 
| other men's performances. Though he was a true ſon of the church of England, 
tt he judged favourably and charitably of Diſſenters of all denominations. His 
ety was ſincere and unaffected, Of his great and extenſive learning the works he 
ubliſned, and the manuſcripts he has left, are a ſufficient evidence. 

Betterton, Thomas, an Actor, generally ſtyled the Engliſh Roſcius; born at Weſtmin- 
er, 1635, died 1710.—So exact was he in following nature, that the look of. ſurpriſe 
aſſumed in the character of Hamlet aſtoniſhed Booth (when he firſt perſonated 
je Ghoſt) to ſuch a degree that he was unable to proceed for ſome moments. 
Beveridge, William, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, born at Barrow, in Leiceſterſhire, 1638, 
ed 1707,—As a may he was poſſeſſed of all the ſocial virtues; as a writer, his ſer- 
ons are replete with elegance of language, and with pureneſs of ſtyle; and in his 
very he had a peculiar power over the paſſions, | 
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ent performance is, An Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer.” He was a 
very ingenious and learned man; of a true, philoſophical ſpirit z at the ſame time a 

ain, oſtentatious, and affected writer. | 7 

Blagrave, John, a Mathematician, born in England, lived in the 16th and 17th 
enturies.— He employed himſelf chiefly in compiling ſuch works as might render 
ſpeculative mathematics accurate, and the practical parts eaſy, 

Blair, James, a Divine, born in Scotland, died 1743.— An ornament to his pro- 
fefion and his ſeveral offices; and in a good old-age he went to enjoy the high prize 
pf his callin . i | c 

Blair, Jol, a Divine, born at Edinburgh, died 1782. Particularly celebrated 
for his very valuable publication, the Chronological Tables. 

Blake, Robert, an Admiral, born at Bridgewater, in Somerſetſhire, 1599, died 1657. 

When the civil war broke out, he ſided with the Parliament fortes, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf againſt Prince Rupert, Van Trump, the Algerines, and Spaniards. He was 
a man of extraordinary courage, and the firſt that deſpiſed caſtles, and learnt his men 
o fight with fire as well as water. 

Blake, Fohn Bradley, a Naturaliſt, born in Great Marlborough Street, London 


745; died 1773,—Carried off by a fever at Canton; of very extenſive genius, and 4 


greatly lamented, - - 0 6.4 

Blount, Charles, a Philoſopher and Politician, born in England, 1654, died 1693.— 

ounger ſon of Sir Henry. He ſhot himſelf, from a refuſal (of the iſhops whom he 
onſulted) to his deſire of marrying his wife's filter. There are ſome miſcellaneous. 
pieces of his extant. 40 . | 

Blount, Sir Henry, an Hiftorian, born at Tintenhanger, in Worceſterſhire, 1602, 
lied 1682.— Author of, and party in, A Voyage to the Levant. 

Blount, Sir Thomas Pope, a Philoſopher, Critic, and Moraliſt, born at Upper Hollo- . 
yay, in Middleſex, 1649, died 1697.—Son of Sir Henry; a man of great learning, 
ind well verſed in the beſt writers; he acquired great honour in his ſeveral public cha- 
afters, and eſteem and friendſhip in private life. He has left ſeveral works. | 

Blount, Thomas, a Philoſopher and Lawyer, born at Bordeſly, in Worceſterſhire, 
big, died 1679.—By extenſive genius, and great application, he made a confider- 
ble progreſs in | erg | 
Blow, Dr, John, a Muſician, born at Collingham, in Nottinghamſhire, 1649, 
lied 1708.—Maſter of the children of the Royal Chapel, and very eminent in his 


rofeſſion. : 
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Dedley, Sir Thomas, a Stateſman, born at Exeter, 1544, died 1612.— Eminent, not 
only as a man of learning and abilities, but as founder of the library at Oxford, 
called after his name, and juſtly eſteemed one of the nobleſt in the world. 
' Boethins, Boece, or Boeis, Hector, an Hiſtorian, born at Dundee, in the ſhire of 
Angus, in Scotland, 1470.—Eraſmus ſays he was a man of an extraordinary happy 
genius, and of great eloquence. Leſlaeus ſpeaks of him in the following worde 
e Tins ſtylus tam eft terſus, ut Cæſaris puritatem decoxifſe, ac rationis verborumgut 
_ ©© ponderibus ita nervoſus, ut Livianam gravitatem in ſuam naturam tranſtulifſe penitus 
% dideatur. He wrote a Hiſtory of Scotland, and ſome other works, in Latin. 
Boleyn, Anne, Wife of Henry VIII. born in England, 1507, died 1536.— Famous 
for having been the occaſion of the divorce of Queen Catharine; but at laſt was be. 
dee „under a variety of accuſations, the king having conceived a paſſion for Jane 
Seymour. ! | 4 | 
Bolton, or Boulton, Edmund, an Antiquary, born in England; lived in the 17th cen- 
tury.— His moſt conſiderable work is entitled, ©* Nero Cæſar, or Monarchy de- 
7 praved;“ an ingenious performance. 2 . 
Bonner, Edmund, Biſhop of London, born at Hanley, in Worceſterſhire, died 
1569.— He was a violent, furious, and paſſionate man, and extremely cruel in his 
nature; a great maſter of the Canon Law; learned, and well ſkilled in politics, 
but underſtood little of divinity. He was twice deprived of his biſhoprick, and died 
in the Marſhalſea priſon, for refuſing to take the oaths of allegiance to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Several pieces were publiſhed under his name. | 
Bonwicke, Ambreſe, a Nonjuring Clergyman, born in England, 1652.—Of great 
piety and learning. | 5 3 N 
Booth, Barton, an Actor, born in the county palatine of Lancaſter, 1681, died 1733. 
Very eminent, particularly in the tragic line. 
: Booth, Henry, Earl of Warrington, and Baron Delamer of Dunham Maſſey, born 
in England, 1551, died 1693-4.—He was impriſoned three times for his oppoſition to 
the arbitrary meaſures of the court; but ſoon after the Revolution he was made Privy 
- Counſellor, and was in many other very important offices. For his ſervices therein 
He had a penſion of 20001. per annum given him, and was created Earl of War- 
rington. 3 £2 | 
e Dr. Edmund, a Phyſician and Hiſtorian, born in Ireland, died 1682.— 
He was eminent in his profeſſion, and wrote the Hiltory of the Rebellion in Ireland, 
alſo ſome tracts. | 
Borlaſe, 
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Borlaſe, William, a Divine and Natural Hiſtorian, born at Pendeen, in Co 
7695-6, died 1772.—Lntimate with Mr. Pope, and many other ingenious and learn 
men. He wrote the Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, and other works. | 
| Bott, Thomas, a Divine, born at Derby, 1688, died 1753.—Among other ingenious 
acquaintances of Mr. Bott's was Dr. Samuel Clarke, with whom he was particularly 
Intimate. He wrote ſeveral tracts. | | | 
8 Buulter, Hugh, D. D. Archbiſhop of Armagh, and Primate of Ireland, born in 
London, died 1742.—Memorable for his patriotic eſtabliſhments and benefactions, 
particularly the Proteſtant charity-ſchools. He was of a meek and humble temper, 
ind of a moſt charitable diſpoſition. His learning was univerſal; but he left no re- 
mains of it, except ſome occafional ſermons. | ' 

Bourne, Vincent, a Poet, born in England, died 1747.—His claffical taſte was only 
quailed by the goodneſs of his heart. 55 Fe | 
Bowyer, William, a Printer, born in White Friars, London, 1699, died 1777.— 
is own publications prove him to have been a very learned man; and to his literary 
nd profeſſional abilities he added an excellent moral character, the ſtricteſt probity, 
nd greateſt liberality. He was intimate with the greateſt men of his time. 

Boyd, Mark Alexander, a Warrior, Lawyer, and Latin Poet, born at Galloway, in 
\cotland, 1562, died 1601.— Of a moſt impetuous and turbulent 9994 for which 
eaſon he engaged in the wars of France; — that he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 

e law, and Latin . | ' | | 

Beyle, Charles, Earl of Orrery, a Mathematician and Miſcellaneous Writer, born in 
ngland, 1676, died 1731.—Second fon of Roger. He had a good reliſh for the wri- 
ings of the ancients, and gave. ſome productions of his own: he was alfo the inventor ji 
f the machine repreſenting the ſolar ſyſtem, named after his titie. -.. + 

Gol, John, Earl of Cork and Orrery, Belles Lettres and Poetry, born in England, + 1 
706-7, died 1762.—Son of Charles. He was the tranſlator of Pliny Junior, and author. * 
f the Life of Dean Swift. He was an amiable good man, and competently endowed, - 


'rivy Wot not of ſtrong original powers. | 
rein . S le, Richard, ſtyled the Great Earl of Cork, a Stateſman and Generaf under Queen 
Var- lizabeth, James I. and Charles I. born at Canterbury, 1566, died 1643,—He in- 


aſed his wealth, not by hoarding, but by ſpending ; for he built and walled many 
Mus, which, from the excellence of their fituation, were ſoon inhabited, and 
uckly repaid principal and intereſt, He was ever fond of recollecting his low ori- 
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Boyle, Robert, a Philoſopher and Chemiſt, born at Liſmore, in Munſter, in Ireland, 
162 7 died 1691.— Seventh and youngeſt ſon of Richard Boyle. He laid the founda. 
tion of his learning at Leyden, in Holland, and afterwards travelled to France, Swit. 
zerland, and Italy. He was a very learned and pious man, and one of the greateſt pro. 
moters of experimental philoſophy. To him we owe innumerable uſeful diſcoveries, 
Many works of his are publiſhed of that kind, which will always be held in the highei 
eſteem, King Charles II. King James, and King William, were ſo highly pleaſed 
with his converſation, that they uſed to converſe with him with great familiarity. His 
diſcourſe of the high veneration man's intellect owes to God, is the moſt eſteemed of his 
cg tracts, and is truly worthy of ſuch a profound ſearcher into nature. 

_ Boyle, Roger, Earl of Orrery, a Stateſman, General, Political, > cen sf and Dra- 
matic Writer, born in Ireland, 1621, died 1679.— Fifth ſon of Richard Boyle. He 
left behind him the character of an able general, ſtateſman, and writer. 

Beyſe, Boys, or Bois, Jobn, a Divine, and one of the Tranſlators of the Bible in the 
reign of james I. born at Nettleſtead, in Suffolk, 1560, died 1643.— le left a great 
number of manuſcripts, particularly a commentary on almoſt all the books of the Ney 
Teſtament. 

. Boſe, Joſeph, a Diſſenting Miniſter, born at Leeds, in Yorkſhire, 1659-bo, died 
1728.—He was conſidered as a learned, pious, able, and uſeful Divine: his works 
conſiſt of ſermons and polemic divinity. | 5 

Boyfe, Samuel, a Poet, born in Ireland, 1708, died 1749.— A melancholy inſtance of 
the wretchedneſs, contempt, and diſgrace, to which the moſt ingenious perſons may 
reduce themſelves, by an abuſe of thoſe powers with which nature hath endowed them: 
he had alſo a taſte for heraldry, painting, and muſic, | 

Bracton, Henry de, a Lawyer, born in England, lived in the 13th century. He 1 
chiefly known by his learned work, De legibus et conſuetudinibus Anglie. 

Bradley, Fames, D. D. Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy in Oxford, Fellow of the 
Royal Society at London, and Member of the Academies of Sciences and Belles Let. 
tres of Paris, Berlin, Peterſburgh, and Bologne ; born at Shireborn, in Glouceſterſhire, 
1692, died 1762.—As amiable in his manners, and exemplary in his conduct, as he was 
diſtinguiſhed by application and kill in the ſciences. He was not fond of being an au- 
thor, hence few of his works were publiſhed ; but his obſervations are complete, and 
well preſerved, in thirteen folio and two quarto volumes. : 
Brady, Dr. Nicholas, a Divine, born at Bandon, in the county of Cork, 1659, died 
1726.—He tranſlated the Eneid of Virgil, and publiſhed three volumes of ſermons; 


baz 
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but what he is likely to be longeſt remembered for, is a New Verſion of the Pſalms of 


David, in conjunction with Mr. Tate. | | > 
Bramhall, John, Archbiſhop of Armagh, a Controverſial and Theological Writer, 
horn at Pontefract, in Yorkſhire, 1593, died 1663.—As a ſcholar, his excellence lay 
n the rational and argumentative part of learning. Well acquainted with eccleſiaſti- 
al and orher hiſtories; and in the pulpit an excellent, perſuaſive orator. | 
Bray, Sir Reginald, a Warrior and Architect, bern in England, died r5,01.,—Very 
nſtfumental in the advancement of Henry VII. to the throne. He was 8 
oncerned in the architecture of Henry the VIIth's chapel, in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
he chapel of St. George, Windſor, | | 
Bray, Dr. Thomas, a Divine, born at Marton, in Shropſhire, 1656, died 1940.— 
Author of the firſt plan for propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts. bf a very charita- 
ble diſpoſition, and author of ſome * tracts. 
Brerrxusod, Edward, a Mathematician and Antiquary, and firſt Profeſſor of Aſtro- 
nomy, Greſham College; born at Cheſter, 1565, died 1613. — A very learned and ex- 
ellent man. He did not publiſh any thing during his life-time ; but after his death 
ſeveral works of his came out. | 


died Briggs, Henry, a Mathematician, born at Halifax, in Yorkſhire, 1556, died 1630. 
orks Wn ſeveral very reſpectable offices. Highly eſteemed for his abilities, and of an univerfal 


good character. 
Briggs, William, a Phyſician to King William, born at Norfolk, lived in the 17th and 

1 1 wrote ** An Anatomical Deſcription of the Eye,” Theory of 

© Viſion,” &c. | 

' Brindley, James, a Mechanic, and Conductor of Inland Navigation, born at Tun- 

led, in Derbyſhire, 1716, died 1772.—Planner of the Duke of Bridgewater's canal, 

rand trunk navigation, &c. When rivers and mountains ſeem to thwart his defigns, 


f the Nen appears his vaſt capacity, by which he makes them fubfervient to his will. no 
Ler- {Wd ucation, but of unbounded: mechanical genius. ory 
ſhire, . Britton, Thomas, a Small-coal man, born at Higham Ferrers, in Northamptonſhire, 
e was Nied 1714. —Remarkable for his knowledge of chemiftry and muſic, without havingever 
n au- Weceived an education. | 

and Brokefty, Francis, a Divine, born at Stoke, in Leicefterſhire, lived in the 17th and 


18th centuries. —Author of A Hiſtory of the Government of the Primitive Church ;” 
de alſo aſſiſted Mr. Nelſon in the compilation of his volume on the Feaſts and Faſts. 
Brooke, Sir Robert, a Lawyer and Judge, born at Claverly, in Shropſhire, died 1558. 
bu — — not only eſteemed a great man in his profeſſion, but as an excellent good 
aracter. 
Brome, 
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an Auſtin Friar, and the firſt prelate in Ireland who embraced the Reformation. Fren 
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Brome, Alexander, a Poet, born in England, 1620, died 1666.— He publiſhed inny. 
merable odes, ſonnets, epiſtles, and epigrams; alſo a verſion of Horace, and a comedy 
called, The Cunning Lovers.“ | 2 
Brome, Richard, a Comic Poet, born in England, died 165 2.—He Was a menial ſer. 
vant of Ben Jonſon, but wrote himſelf iato high repute. There are fifteen pieces ex. 
tant of his. 1 i6þ 
Broome, William, a Poet and Divine, born in Cheſhire, died 1745.—Intimate with 
Mr. Pope, whom he materially aſſiſted in the tranſlation of Homer's Odyſſey: he alſo 
tranſlated ſome of the Odes of Anacreon, and publiſhed a Miſcellany of Poems. 
Broughton, Hugh, a Divine, born in Foalund: died 1612,—Very learned, and labo. 
rious in his * He publiſhed a number of books, replete with abuſe, 
Broughton, Thomas, a Divine, born in London, 1704, died 1774.—He was diſtin. 
guiſhed by an active zeal for the Chriſtian religion, joined with moderation of mind 
and amiableneſs of diſpoſition. He was one of the original writers of the Biographia 
Britannica, and author of ſome other tracts. 
Brouncker, William Viſcount Brouncker, a Phyſician and Mathematician, born 
Caſtle Lyons, in Ireland, 1620, died 1687.—He was one of thoſe learned men who 
firſt formed the Royal Society, and was preſident for many years: he alſo publiſhed 
ſome papers in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. | 
Brown, Robert, a Schiſmatic, from whom the ſect of the Browniſts derived its name, 
born in England, died 1630.—A man of good parts, and ſome learning, but of a na- 
ture imperious and uncontroulable; and ſo far =_ the Sabbatarian $ ancf, after. 
wards eſpouſed by ſome of his followers, that he rather ſeemed a libertine therein. 
Brown, Thomas, a Poet, &c. born in Shropſhire, died 1704.—Of facetious memory. 
His company was much courted by the wits of the age. His works conſiſt of dis- 
logues, eſſays, declamations, ſatires, Letters from the Dead to the Living, &c. which 
contain much humour, and not a little learning, though they want delicacy. 
Brown, John, a Divine and Poet, born at Rothbury, in Northumberland, 1715, died 
1766.— Author of a variety of pieces. In his theological trads dogmaticalneſs and 
arrogance often appear, though replete with ſound reaſoning. He had been invited 
over to Ruſſia, by the Empreſs, to ſettle a plan of education; £5 juſt before his depar- 
ture he was ſeized with the gout, and, mad with diſappointment, cut his throat. 
Browne, George, Archbiſhop of Dublin, born in England, died 1556.—Originally 


his Lutheran principles, he inſinuated himſelf into the good opinion of Henry VIII. 


who promoted him to the archbiſhoprick of Dublin, and was particularly inſtrumental in 
the converſion of the Iriſh. 


Brown, 
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Browne, William, a Poet, born at Taviſtock, in Devonſhire, died 1645.—His works 
gained him great reputation: they chiefly conſiſt of paſtorals and eclogues. He had many 
faults, and many excellencies. 55 f | 

Browne, Sir Thomas, a Phyſician, born in the pariſh of St. Michael, London, 1605, 
ied 1632,—Renowned for his Keligio Medici. He was particularly ſerviceable to Sir 
William Dugdale, who conſulted him very much when he engaged in his Hiſtory of 
-mbanking and draining divers Fens and Marſhes, &c. | | 
Browne, Edward, a Phyſician, born in England, 1642, died 1708.—Son of Sir 
homas, and many years Preſident of the College of Phyſicians. An excellent ſcholar : 
e knew and practiſed pharmacy, botany, and chemiſtry; and to the promotion of phy- 
fic all his acquiſitions were referred. . WE | | 
Prowne, Simon, a Diſſenting Miniſter, born at Shipton Mallet, in Somerſetſhire, 1680. 
—From the loſs of a wife and only ſon, which deprived him of his reaſon, his congre- 
cation for ſome time delayed to fill his poſt; yet, all hopes being over, Mr. Chandler 
was appointed to ſucceed him. This double misfortune had a moſt extraordinary effect 
upon his mind. He deſiſted from any public or private act of worſhip, and was per- 
who uaded that God had cauſed his rational ſoul to periſh, He conſidered himſelf no 
longer as a moral agent, or a ſubject either of reward or puniſhment ; in which perſuaſion 
he perſiſted to the moment of death. At the ſame time, the ſtrength and vigour of his un- 
deritanding was unimpaired, which is ſufficiently evinced by his defence of Chriſtianity 
againſt Woolſton and Tindal: his book againſt the latter he intended to dedicate to 
Queen Caroline; but, as the unhappy ſtate of his mind appeared in the dedication, 
ſome of his friends very wiſely ſuppreſſed it, | FL. 

Browne, Iſaac Hawkins, a Poet, born at Burton upon Trent, in Staffordſhire, 1705-6, 
died 1760.— Highly celebrated as a poet. His chief compoſition is De animi immor- 
talitate; a happy imitation of Lucretius and Virgil. | 

Browne, Sir William, a Phyſician, born in England, 1692, died 1774.—Author of a 
ariety of Latin tracts, poems, &c, 

Buchanan, George, a Scotch Hiftorian and Latin Poet, born at Killerne, in the ſhire 
of Lenox, in Scotland, 1506, died 1582.—Dr. Burnet ſays, though he was obliged to 
teach a ſchool in exile for almoſt 20 years, yet the greatneſs of his mind was not de- 
preſſed by that mean employment. In his writings there appear not only all the beauty 


Us 


dy 


inall and graces of the Latin tongue, but vigour of mind and quickneſs of thought. His 
F 8 ſtyle is ſo natural and nervous, his reflections on things are ſo ſolid, and his poems in 
V1 nitation of the Roman are ſo great, that he who compares them would be often tempted 
tal 11 to prefer the copy to the original, He is juſtly reck 


oned the greateſt and beſt of our 
Budgell, 


modern Writers, 
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Buagell, Euſtace, a Miſcellaneous and Political Writer, born at St. Thomas, ngy 
Exeter, 1685, died 1736.— Related to Addiſon, and was concerned with him ang 
Steel in the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian. He threw himſelf ogg of prefermen; 
in Ireland by a lampoon, and was almoſt ruined in the South-Sea year: from which 
cixcumſtance, and various law-ſuits, he drowned himſelf in the Thames, 

Bull, George, Biſhop of St. David's, born at Wells, in Somerſetſhire, 1634, died 
:709.—He had great goodneſs of diſpoſition, joined to extreme learning and abilities, 

Bulleyn, William, a Phyſician and Botaniſt, born in the Iſle of Ely, died 1576.—4 
very learned, experienced, and able AC He was intimate with the works of 
the ancient phyficians and n. turaliſts, Greek, Roman, and Arabian: he was alſo a ma 
of probity and piety; and, though he lived in the times of Popery, does not appexr 
to have been tainted with its principles. 

Bunyan, Jobn, a Tinker, a Soldier, and at length a Preacher of the Goſpel among 
the Baptiſts; born at Elftow, near Bedford, 1628, died 1688. —He has perpetuated to 
himſel * ee degree of fame by his admired religious allegory of the Pil 

rim's reſs. Y 
> Burgh, James, Moraliſt and Politician, born at Madderty, in Perthſhire, 1714, died Ha 
1776. — Author of Cuito, Political Diſquifition, Art of Speaking, &c. Of great 
piety, integrity, and benevolence, „ 
Burtitt, William, a Divine, born at Hitcham, in Northamptonſhire, 1650, died 17038. 
—He wrote ſome books, and among the reſt a Commentary upon the New Teſtament, 
in the ſame plain, practical, and affectionate manner in which he preached, 

Burnet, Gille, Biſhop of Saliſbury, born in Edinburgh, 1643, died 1715.—His wi: 
tings overflow with abundance of fancy. He was remarkably quick in imagination, whid 
illuminates the whole of his works. His indifference for preſerment, his contempt 

not only of ſplendor, but of all unneceffary plenty, his degrading himſelf into tht 
Joweſt and moſt painful duties of has calling, are ſuch unprelatical qualities, that, | 
him be never fo orthodox in other things, in theſe he muſt be a diſſenter. 

Burnet, Dr. Thomas, a Divine, Theologiſt, and Philoſopher, born at Croft, in York 
hire, 1635, died 1715.—Poſſeſſed of extenſive learning and excellent abilities, His pri 

cipal performance is The Sacred Theory of the Earth.” It is not true in philoſophy 
but it 3sfull of vaſt and ſublime conceptions, preſents to the imagination new and aſt 
niſhing ſcenes, and will therefore always furniſh an high entertainment to the reads 

who is capable of being pleaſed as well as inſtructed. 
Burton, Henry, a Divine, born at Birſall, in Yorkſhire, 1579, died 1648.— le 1 
proſecuted for writing and publiſhing ſeditious, ſchiſmatical, and libellous 1 — v 
: 1 niend 
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ftenced' to pay 5000 l. to have his ears cut off, and be impriſoned ;- but the Houſe of 
ommons judged that the ſentence was illegal, and therefore reverſed it. 

Burton, John, a Divine, born at Wembworth, in Devonſhire, 1696, died 1791 of 
niverſal benevolence, extenſive learnin g, and great abilities. 

Burton, Robert, a Divine and Mathematician, born at Lindley, 1576, died 1630 — 
nown to the learned by the name of Democritus Junior. Of extenſive erudition, a 
reat philologer, an exact mathematician, and (what makes the penny of his cha- 
kter) a very curious calculator of nativities. 

Burton, William, an Hiſtorian and Antiquary, born at Lindley, i in Leiceſterſhire, 1575, 
jed 1645.— Elder brother of Robert, author of the Fey of Leiceſterſhire, and an' 
ninent collector of antiquities. 

Buy, Richard, a Grammarian, and Maſter of Weſtminſter School; born at Lutton, i in 
incolnſhire, 1606, died 1695.—I cannot give a better idea of this great man, than by 
anllating the epitaph on his monument in Weſtminſter Abbey. Lou ſee below a 
repreſentation -of Buſby's body and outward appearance: if you would ſee his in- 
ward .qualifications, behold the lights of both Univerſities, and of Weſtminſter” 
Hall, the chief men at court, in parliament, and in the church. And when you 
perceive how large and how plentiful a harveſt of 1 Oo men was ſown by him,” 
confider how great was the ſower.“ | 
Butler, Samuel, a Poet, born at Centra; 3 in Worceſterſhire. PIN died 1680. 
thor of Hudibras, In the midſt of obſcurity en the life of Butlers a man 
joſe name can only periſh with his language. 
Butler, 'Foſeph, Biſhop of Durham, born in England, 1692, died 1752 —His deep 
ming and comprehenſive mind appear ſufficiently in his writings. - 3 
byng, George, Lord Viſcount Torrington, an Admiral, born in England, 1663, died 
33. At the age of 15 he went as volunteer to fea, and in 1704 ferved in the grand 
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hat, t under Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. He was at the battle of Malaga; was knighted by 

een Anne; and by George I. for many ſignal ſervices, was made Viſcount Tor- 
1 York pton, Knight of the Bath, Privy Counſellor, and Firſt Lord of the ** 
lis prit | 


er of the imme Admiral John Byng, ſhot at Portſmouth. 
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4307. Sebaſtian, a Navigator, born at Briſtol, 1477, died ast time RY the year by 
6.—The firſt diſcoverer of the continent of America. The primal voyage, of any 
quence; he made was with his father, for a diſcovery of the North-Weſt paſſage to- 
: afterwards, he completed his knowledge of the coafts of Newfoundland, Sees 
diſguſt, he then went to Spain, and * hongured with the title of Pilot Major, 
and 
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and under that Crown made a voyage, intended to be through the new- found Strait 
of Magellan to the Malaccas; but, from. a- mutiny, his original deſtination failed, aud Wi 
his hopes alſo; W hich diſpoſed him to return to England: he afterwards. became Gover. n. 
nor of the Ruſlia Company, in conſequence of his being the firſt Engliſh voyager to 


; = 


. Caius, or Kayes, Dr. Fohn, a Phyſidian, born at Norwich, vgro, died 1573 — le ha 


. 


wrote, many Latin works; and at his death, he left his eſtate for making Gonvil-Hall, 
in Cambridge, a college, and a maintenance for 23 ſtudents. | ; pat; 
-» Calamy, Edmund, a Preſbyterian Divine, born in London, 1600, died 1666.—He had 
principal, hand in writing the famous Smedymauus, which, he ſays, gave the ff 
eadly blow to epiſcopacy. In Cromwell's time he lived privately, but was aſſiduousit 
promoting the king's return, for which he was afterwards offered-a-biſhoprick, but refuſei 
He Was rejected. for nonconformity, in 1662, and died of grief at the fight of th 


Its 
great fire of London. 5 | oh 37.1 
FCualam Benjamin, a\Dwine, born in England, died 2686.—Sow-of Edmund. | 
very excellent preacher, and exceedingly admired: for the few ſermons he publiſhed. 
Calamy, Edmund, a, Nonconformiſt Divine, born in England, 1671, died 1732 
Grandſon of Edmund, auther of ſeveral theological tracts, and very moderate wil pect 
reſpect to differences in points of religion. e bee Es 
_Calizrwoed, Dawid, a Divine, born in Sobtland, lived in the 16th. and 15th cen es 
ries, That he was a-man.of quick parts and found learning, is evident from his p 
ductions, which are highly valued by the beſt Nonconformiſt writers. ren 
Calvert, Gearge, à Stateſman; born at Kipling, in Yorkſhire, 1582, died 1632- . 
He obtained of Charles I. a patent, to him and his heirs, for Maryland, in the North ork 
Virginia. He was private ſectetary to dir Robert Cecil, afterwards principal ſecretary 
itzte; but becoming a Roman Catholic, the king continued him only as a privy coui 
ſellor, and: made him Baron Baltimore. 5 b WY 450 
Camden, William, Clatencienx, King at Arms, and an Antiquary, born in Londot Ca 
'1 55:14, died-1 623.—Ambior of the. Britannia, or a Hiſtory of the Ancient Inhabitants 
Britain, their Origin, Manners, and Laws. He: was-not-leſs illuſtrious for his viftug 
than for his learning. In his writings he was candid and modeſt; in his converſation 
eaſy and innocent; and in his whole life, even and exemplary. Learning was his of Ale 
cara, and learned men the only comfort! off hislife. me. 
Canpbell, Dr. Jobn, an Hi orian, Biographer, and Political Writer, born in Edi dit 
burgh, 1707-9. died :71:6-—Fe-diditgnithed hed. himſelf: by. many eſteemed literary H. 
ductions, particularly as the author of: a»>confiderable-part of he. Anciert- ar Mn | 
Univerſal Hiſtory and: of The: Ziographia: Britannica, He. wrote alfo F502. 4 
3 8 | 185 —— - i 
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ate of Europe, and The Lives ef the: Engliſh Admirals; but His great and fayburite 
Fork was 4 Political Survey of Great Britain, 2 vols. 4to. in Which the extent of this 
knowledge, and his patriotic ſpirit, are equally conſpicuous. n 
Campian, Edmund, a Divine, born in Landon, 1540, died 1581.—He role dbb 3 
— in the church of England, but renounced. it for Papac In 1581 he Was 
arged with :high-treaſon, for ſiding with the Biſhop of Rome, x $f which he was exe- 
— Of admirable parts; an elegant orator, a ſubrle philoſopher, and Gaſol dif- 
dutant. 
Canton, Jobn, a Natorel Philoſopher, habe at Seeed in Glouceſterſhire.” 178. 
lied 1772-— The firſt perſon in England who attratted electric fire from the clouds du- 
ng a thunderſtorm, He was three times one of the council of the Royal Soerety, and 
rote many "=. mpg ow in their Philoſophical TranſaQtions. 
Carew, C a Commander in Ireland, born in Devonſhire, 157 . 
ommandler a polite ſcholar. Author of Pacata Kibernia, or A Hilory of the late 
ars in Ireland, 
Carew, Thomas, a Courtier and Poet, born in Glouceſterſhire, died bout the yeh 
739-—OQne of the moſt celebrated wits of the court of Charles I. and highly 1 re- 
pected by Ben Jonſon and Sir William Davenant. 
Carleton, Sir Dudley, a Stateſman; born at Baldwin Brightwell, in Oxon, 1 157 5 
ied ey 4 —Englim ambaſſador eo the courts of, Savoy, Venice, France, and the 
nited Provinces; afterwards one of his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of fate, 8 
rected Vaſcount Dorcheſter. Wood ſays, he was an exact ſtateſman, underſtood 
trigues of ſtate well z yet was juff in his dealings; and befored by moſt'men, Hi 
vorks are numerous. 
Carleton, George, Biſhop of Llandaff, hom at Norham, i in Northumberland, - ©, 
lied 1628, ——** r loved him,” ſays Camden, © for his excellent proficiency i un * 
* nity, and other polite parts of learning.“ 
Carte, Thomas, an Hiltorian and Divine, born at Clifton, in Warwickthire: 16th, 
ed 1754.—In 2 ſermon of his, delivered the 3oth of January, 1714, he took an 
ortunity to vindicate Charles I. with reſpe to the Iriſh maſſacre, which drew him in 
controverſy with Mr. Chandler, the Diſſenting Miniſter, and occaßoned his pale 
on of a treatiſe on that ſubject. In 1722, he was accuſed of high - treaſon; and 4 
ard of 1000 l. was offered for apprehending him; but Queen Caroline obtained leave | 
* him to return home in ſecurity. His greateſt work was the Hiſtory of England, in 
dur volumes 15. Of CA conſtitu rok and CON application. 
d 5 8 . | 
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Cary, Robert, a Chronologer, born at Cookington, in Devonſhire, about the yer 
1615, died 1688.— He publiſhed a Chronological Account of Time, &c. He poſleſled 
extenſive learning, and was of a free, generous, courteous, and obliging diſpoſition. 
Cary, Lucius, Lord Viſcount Falkland, a Stateſman and Soldier, born, as 1s ſup. 
poſed, at Burford, in Oxfordſhire, about the year. 1610, died 1644 —Of great abili 
ties and accompliſhments, When called into public life, he ſtood foremott in all th 
attacks on the high prerogatives of the Crown; but when civil convulſions came to a 
extremity, he tempered his zeal, and defended the limited powers that remained ty 
monarchy, Still anxious, however, for his country, be ſeemed equally to have dreadel 
the proſperity of the Royal party, and that of the Parliament; and among his intimate 
- acquaintance often ſadly reiterated the word Peace. He was killed at the battle d 
Newbury, and wrote ſeveral things both poetical and political. | £ 
Caſftall, Edmund, a Divine, born at Hatley, in Cambridgeſhire, 1606, died 1683. 
A remarkable example of literary generoſity, joined to literary induſtry. His Len 
con Heptaglotton coſt him the aſſiduous labour of ſeventeen years, excluſive of 
fortune of 12, 00 l. He afterwards aſſiſted Dr. Walton in the Polyglott Bible. 0 
extenſive ardour for the promotion of Oriental learning; and in that part of hteratun 
only, left 38 manuſcripts behind him. 2 
Cave, Dr. William, a Divine, born in England, 1637, died 1713.— Was Chaplat 
to Charles II. and in 1684 was inſtalled Canon of Windſor. . Author of ſome lary 
and learned works relating to eccleſiaſtical antiquity; particularly The Lives of ti 
. Primitive + Fathers, and Hiftoria Literaria, which produced à controverſy with 
Clerc, who charged him with partiality ; and fortibly drawing Euſebius, who was 
he imagined) plainly an Arian, over to the orthodox fide, made a 'Trinitarian ( 


m. | | 
Cave, Edward, a Printer, born at Newton, in Warwickſhire, -1691, died 1754 
The original planner and executor of The Gentleman's Magazine, the firſt work of f 
kind which; from indigence, produced an affluent fortune. He was intimate with! 
Samuel Johnſon, whom he employed in ſeveral literary projects, when an obſcure writ 
and biographer, at his deceaſe. T 5 65 | 
Cavendiſh, Thomas, a Circumnavigator, born at Frimly, in Suffolk, died 1592 
Of a noble family in Devonſhire; but, having more wit than prudence, he dillipat 
a2 plentiful fortune, and then reſolved to repair it at the expence of the Spaniards. 
failed from Plymouth with three ſmall ſhips, in July 1586; paſſed through the otra 
of Magellan, took many rich prizes, and near California poſſeſſed himlelf of the 
Ann, an Acapulco ſhip, with a cargo of immenſe value. He completed his vo 
| | T0 


\ * 
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wnd the globe, by returning home round the Cape of Good . and reached 
Plymouth again in September 1588. His acquired riches not laſing long, he reduced 
himſelf, in 1591, to the expedient of another voyage, which was far from being ſo ſux- 
ceſsful as the former. He went no farther than the Straits of Magellan, where; the 
weather obliging him to return, he died of grief on the Coaſt of Brazil. pe" ove 
Cavendiſh, Milliam, Duke of Newtaftie, born in England, 1592, died 1676.=- 
Conſpicuous in his attachment to Charles I. but being diſguſted by Prince RyupeRt, 
zo fought the battle of Marſton Moor, contrary to his opinion, and ſeein f the king's 
party in a deſperate way, he went abroad, living in great diſtreſs for ſome years, 
hile his enemies at home were enjoying and ruining his eftate. Upon the Reſtoration, 
e returned, and was created a Duke by Charles II. having been made Knight of the 
Bath by ames I. aud Marquis of Newcaſtle by Charles I. He wrote a celebrated trea- 
iſe on Horſemanſhip, and poſſeſſed uncommon abilities, cultivated with great care. 
Cavendiſh, William, a Stateſman, born in England, 1640, died 170% - Foor times 
preſentative for the c-unty of Derby. Upon the death of his father, he became Earl 
df Devonſhire. In 1688, he was admitted one of the Privy Council, and ſoon” ſuc- 
eeded to ſeveral other reſpectable firuations. In 1694, he was created Marquis of 
artington and Duke of Devonſhire. As a ſtateſman, he came up to his noble birth 
id eminent ſtations. He had great ſcill in languages; was a true judge of hiftory, a critic 
n poetry, and a ſine hand in muſie ; of an elegant taſte in painting, and all polite arts 
in architecture in particular. Chatſworth is a monument of his genius, kill, aid 
rperience. N 4:3 | Þ ol 
Carton, William, a Printer, born at Weald, or the woody part of Kent, in the latter 
nd of the reign of Henry IV. died 1491.— le introduced the art of printing into Eng- 
id, He was originally brought up a mercer, and was intruſted by the Mertets“ Com- 
any to be their agent, or factor, in Holland, Flanders, Zealand, &c. afterwards he got 
to ſome reſpectable ſituation at court. The firſt book ſuppoſed to be printed in England 
as the Hiſtory of Troy, tranflated from the French; bur that allowed by Typographi- 
al Antiquaries, is The Game of Cheſs, dated 1474, for a fair copy of which the 
ar of Pembroke preſented Mr. Granger with a purſe of 40 guineas. His next 
ork was The Sayings of the Philoſophers, tranſlated from the French, 1477. His laſt 


rench; and we are informed, by Wykin de Worde, that he figithed his life and tranſ- 
uon together, on the ſame day. 3 1 
Cecil, William, Lord Burleigh; a Stateſman, born at Bourn, in Lincolnſhire, Vir 
ed 598.— Was the ſon of Richard Cee Eſq. Groom of the Robes to Hed | — 
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Educated at Cambridge, whence he removed to Gray's Inn, where he made a conſider. 
able progreſs in common law. When the Duke of Somerſet was choſen protector to his 
_nephew Edward, he made Cecil maſter of requeſts, the firſt who bore that title in England, 
Ia tne ſecond year of that king's reign, he was made cuſtos brevium of the court of 
Common Pleas; in the third, cuſtos rotulorum of Lincolnſhire, and in the fifth, one 

of che principal ſecretaries of ſtate: he was alſo knighted, ſworn of the Privy Council, 
and made Chancellor of the Garter. He was one of the Privy Counſellors who declare 
for Lady Jane Grey ; but Queen Mary never reſented it farther than by diſmiſſing hin 
from his offices. —— the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, ſhe added to her Catholig 

counſellors eight Proteſtants: among theſe was Sir William Cecil, whom ſhe admitte! 
again to his place of ſecretary of ſtate, and made him maſter of the court of wards 
he was foon after choſen unanimouſly, by the Univerſity of Cambridge, to be tha 
Chancellor; in 1571, was created Baron Burleigh, and for 27 years held the office d 


C 
Lord High Treaſurer of England; and, though he diſdained to raiſe an eſtate by bi Nied 
and corrupt means, yet he increaſed his own and the public treaſury by induſtry the 
irvgality, Camden tells us, he was one of thoſe few who lived and died with a ſoun@MCzc, 
and great reputation,  Hollingſhead reckons him among the hiſtorians of the Engi rt 
nauon. He wrote ſeveral {mall tracts; anſvers to many libels againſt the Queen olic 
Government; alſo a great number of pedigrees, ſome of which are preſerved in Me 
library at Lambeth, A collection of his ſtate papers was publiſhed by Haynes, i) oh: 
and acontinuation of them by Murdin, 1760. Fs 2a Ys. | abri, 
Centlivre, Suſannah, a Comic Writer, born in England, about the year 1680, diſence 
3723.— Was the daughter of one Freeman, of Holbeach, in Lincolnſhire. A vrt o. 
of plays, and ſeveral ſmall poems. She particularly excelled in the contrivance Mor! 
plots and incidents, and kept, for many years, a conſtant correſpondence with maffren 
gentlemen of eminence and wit. | | | Fn His 
Cbaloner, Sir Thomas, born in London, about the year 1515, died 1565. W uon 
into Germany with Sir Henry Knevet, ambaſſador to the Emperor Charles V. b C. 
noble and generous ſpirit pleaſcd him fo much, that he attended him in his joumi ron 
and wars, particularly in the fatal expedition againſt Algiers, i» 1541, where be ie; 
ſhipwrecked. In the reign of Edward VI. he followed the Duke,vt Somerſet to de ate 
land, and diſtinguiſhed Rimſelf ſo remarkably at the battle of Muſſelburgh, that C= 
| Puke knighted him. At the acceſſion of Elizabeth he was ſent ambaſſador to Feri693 
nand I. emperor of Germany, and afterwards, in 1561, to the court of Spain, welt, 
he com poſed his great work De Republica Auglorum inſtauranda, Upon ſome diigo reel 
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he obtained his recall in 1564. Author of ſeveral tracts. His younger ſon, patroniſed 
by Lord Burleigh, became tutor to Henry Prince of Wales, | 2 
Chamberlayne, Edward, born at Odington, in Glouceſterſhire, 166, died 1703.— 
He made the tour of Europe, during the civil war in England. After the Reſtoration, 
in 1699, he attended Charles Earl of Carliſle, who carried the Order of the Garter to 
the King of Sweden, as his ſecretary ; was appointed tutor to the Duke of Grafton, 
natural fon of Charles II. and afterwards inſtructed Prince George of Denmark in the 
Engliſh tongue. He died at Chelſea, and was buried in a vault of the church-yard of 
that pariſh. His monumental inſcription mentions fix books of his writing; and that 
he was ſo deſiroꝑs of doing ſervice to poſterity, th-t he ordered ſome of his books to be co- 
vered with wax and buried with him. That work by which he is beſt known is his 
Angliz\Notitiz, or Preſent State of England. | | 
Chambers, Ephraim, a Philoſopher, born at Milton, in the county of Weſtmoreland, 
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y balgiWcied 1 740.—When he became of a proper age, he was put apprentice to Mr. Senex, 
be globe-maker; and even at this time he formed the defign of his grand work the 
ſounCyclopedia : he therefore quitted Mr. Senex, and took chambers in Gray's Inn. The 
gi ert edition of this monument of intenſe application appeared in 1728, in two volumes 


en an 
in U 
1740 


folio, The reputation he acquired in the execution of this undertaking, procured him 
the honour of being elected F. R. S. Nov. 6, 1729: he was alfo engaged with Mr. 
ohn Martyn, F. R. 8. and Profeſſor of Botany, at Cambridge, in a tranſlation and 
poridgement of the Philoſophical Hiſtory and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 


), Ceiences at Paris. This undertaking, when completed, was compriſed in five volumes 
vivo. which did not appear till 1742. Two years after our author's deceaſe, another 
nce Mork we find aſcribed to him, the tranſlation of the Jeſuits* Perſpective, from the 
1 mai French. The intellectual character of Mr. Chambers was ſagacity and attention. 


His application was indefatigable; his temper chearful, but ſomewhat haſty and impe- 
nous; and in his religious ſentiments he was no ſlave to party. | * | 

Chandler, Mary, a Poeteſs, born at Malmſbury, in Wiltſhire, 1687, died 1745.— 
rrought upamillener, Her poem upon the Bath had the full approbation of the pub- 
ie; and the was complimented for it particularly by Pope, with whom ſhe was inti- 


to Scoli{ate, 79 | 

that Wi Chandler, Dr. Samuel, a Diſſenting Miniſter, born at Hungerford, in Berkſhire, 
0 Felt 69 z, died 1766.— He early diſcovered a genius for literature, which was carefully 
„ wiiltivated ;'and made a very uncommon progreſs in claſſical learning, eſpecially in the 
; dilghpreck tongue. He became a pupil of Mr. Jones, who had opened an academy at 


louceſter, which was ſoon transferred to Tewksbury; under whoſe tuition he made a 
| | | | | very 
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R rapid advance in critical, biblical, and oriental learning? and where he col. 
tracted a friendſhip with Mr. J. Butler, afterwards Biſhop of Durham, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Secker, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, which continued. to the end e 
#hear lives. Mr. Chandler, having finiſhed his academical ſtudies, began to preach in 
fs He was, in 1716, choſen miniſter of the Preſbyterian congregation at Peck. 
ham z. and then joint-leQturer, with Dr, Lardner, of a winter weekly evening-lefur 
At the meeting-houſe in the Old Jewry.; and afterwards publiſhed the ſermons preachel 
there, which procured him. the friend(hip of Archbiſhop Wake: and here he miniltered 
2s a paſtor, to the religious improvement of a very reſpectable congregation, for fer 
years, with the greateſt applauſe. Dr. Chandler was a man of very extenſive learning, 
eminent abilities, quick apprehenſion, and penetrating judgment, He was a very in- 
ſtructive and animated preacher; and his talents in the pulpit, and as a writer, procure 
him very yr. and general eſteem, He was well known, and much reſpedted by man 
— 4 of the higheſt rank, and was offered conſiderable preferment in the church; 
ut he ſteadily rejected every propoſition of that kind. He was principally inſtrumen 
tal in the eſtabliſhment of the fund for relieving the widows and orphans of poor Pn 
_ 8 Migiſters. His works are very numerous, and on a variety of impu 
Chapman, George, a Dramatic Writer and Poet, born in England, 1557, died 16; 
He wrote 17 dramatic pieces, tranſlated Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey, attempted ſont 
5 of Heſiod, and began a tranſlation of Muſeus De Amoribus Herois et Leandri 
He was acquainted with moſt of the learned men of his time, | | 
.  Chappel, Milliam, a Divine, born at Lexington, in Nottinghamſhire, 1512, die 
1649.4 learned and pigus biſhop. of Cork, Cloyne, and Ros, in Ireland. Upa 
the troubles under Charles]. breakiog out, he was proſecuted by the Puritan party i 
Parliament, and retired te Derby, where he devoted himſelf to ſtudy until his deat 
Remarkably eminent as a diſputant, and one of thoſe ſuppoſed to be the authors of Th 
Whole Duty of Man, 9 2 | 2 
-  Chatterion, Thomas, a Poet, Antiquary, and Heraldic Writer, born at Briſtol, 175 
died 1779-—Educated- at a charity ſchool, on St. Auguſtin's Back, where nothuj 
more was taught than reading, writing, and accompts. At 14 years of age, he wi 
articled clerk to an attorney at Briſtol. wuh whom he continued about three ye: 
How ſoon he began to be an author is not known; but in the Town and Country M 
gazine for 1769, two letters are ſubſcribed with his uſual ſignature, B. D. on Erg 
Antiguitiet. In 1970, he arrived in London, and continued to write inceſſantly i 


Periodical publications; but all theſe exertians of his genius brought in ſo little pro 
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hat he was ſoon reduced to extreme indigence ; ſo that, at laſt, oppreſſed with po- 
erty, and with diſeaſe, in a fit of deſpair he put an end to his exiſtence, in Auguſt * 
ollowing, with a doſe of poiſon. In 1778, were publiſhed © Miſcellanies in Proſe and 
© Verſe, by Thomas Chatterton, the ſuppoſed author of the poems publiſhed under 
the names of Rowley, &c.” Whether they were really written by a perſon of that 
ame, or were only, what they are now generally believed to be, the forgeries of 
hatterton, occaſioned a long and mighty controverſy. among the critics of the preſent 
ime, This unfortunate perſon, though certainly a moſt extraordinary genius, ſeems 
et » _ becn of a moſt ungracious compoſition, violent and impetuous, bordering on 
nadneis. | . kj 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, a Courtier and Poet, born in London, 1328, died 1400.—He 
as educated at Cambridge, where he wrote The Court of Love, and ſme other pieces. 
e then removed to Oxford, and afterwards travelled in France, Holland, and other 
buntries, Upon his return, he entered himſelf in the Inner Temple, where he ſtudied 
e municipal laws of England. His firſt court employment was in quality of King 
dward IIId's page, and he had a penſion granted him until further proviſion : ſoon after 
e was Gentleman of the King's Privy Chamber, and had his annuity doubled for hfe. 
lext year, he was made ſhield-bearer to the king. In the 46th year of this prince's 
lon, he was commiſſioned, in conjunction with other perſons, to treat with the Re- 
ublic of Genoa. His patron, the Duke of Lancaſter, expected his compliance 
th him in all his projects. The duke, to promote his ambitious views, eſpouſed 
le party of Wickliffe, and endeavoured to expoſe the Clergy to the indignation of 
e people, to which Chaucer did not a little contribute, by his public intereſt and 
nungs. With the duke's intereſt that of Chaucer entirely cunke; and the former 
ng over ſea, his friends felt all the malice of the oppoſite party. Theſe misfor- 
Ines occaſioned his writing that excellent treatiſe, The Teſtament of Love, in imi- 
tion of Boethius on the Conſolation of Philoſophy. Being much reduced, he re- 
ed to Woodſtock, to comfort himſelf with ſtudy, which produced his admirable 
atife of the Agrolabé. The Duke of Lancaſter at laſt, ſurmounting his'troubles, 
arried Lady Catharine Swynford, ſiſter to Chaucer's wife; ſo that our poet's fon 
came allied to moſt of the nobility, and to ſeveral of the kings of England. From 
> influence of this marriage, he again grew to a "conſiderable ſhare of wealth. 
pon the acceflion of Henry IV. he endeavoured to procure freſh grants of his pen - 
"ns; but, though he gained a confirmation of ſome, yet the fatigue of attend- 
ge, and his age, prevented him from enjoying them. His works are numerous, 
very highly eſteemed by good judges. As the Father of Engliſh * 
ays 
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ys Dryden, ſo J hold him in the ſame degree of veneration as the Grecians hel 
Homer, or the Romans Virgil: he is a perpetual fountain of good ſenſe, learnt 
in all ſciences, and therefore ſpeaks properly on all ſubje&s.” 

\Cheke, Sir Fobp, à Stateſman, born at Cambridge, 154, died 1557.—Deſcende 
of a good family of the Iſle of Wight, browghe up at St. John's College, Cam 
bridge, and afterwards appointed Proſeſſor of Greek in that uuiverßty, and ſu 
ceeded to many reſpectable ſituations at Court. Having ated as ſeoretary to Lad 
Jane Grey and her gouncil, after King Edward's deceaſe, he was, upon Que 
Mary's acceſſion, committed to the Tower. In 1554, he obtaiped the queen's pur 
don, and was releaſed; the queen afterwards granting him a licence to travel, þ 
Pulled through various viciſutudes, and, for a ſubſiſtence, was for ſome time oblige 
$0 teach Greek at Straſburgh. Being infidiouſly drawn to Bruſſels, he was, by or 
of King Philip, conveyed under a ſtrong guard to the Tower of London, I 


Feckeaham, dean of St. Paul's, went to offer him the alternative, either to cog as 
<* ply or burn.“ Sir John could not withſtand this argument. He was abſolved iff pi 


che Pope's legate, and received into the Roman Catholic church: he afterwards mai 
2 public recantation before the queen, and another long one before che whole cou 
Hut grief, remorſe, and ſhame, ſhortened his days. He was reckoned one of the it 
and moſt learned men of his age, and was a diſtinguiſhed reviver of polite literature 
England. He was joint tutor for the Latin tongue, with Sir Anthony Cooke, 
Prince Edward. He publiſhed a book, entitled The Hurt of Sedition,“ and! 
author of ſeveral other learned works, . | 
 Che/elden, Williem, à Surgeon and Anatomiſt, born at Somerby, in Leiceſterſi 
3685, died 1782. After a ichool education he was placed under Mr. Cowper, | 
<clebrated anatomiſt, and gudied ſurgery under Mr. Ferne, whom he afterwa 
ucceeded, In 1711 he was elected F. R. S. In the ſame year he publiſhed] 
. Syllabus,” and alſo read Leauyres on Anatomy. In 1713 be printed his A 
tomy of the Human Body,” and continued his lectures thereon for 20 ye 
Was correſponding Member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and had the! 
\Kour.of being the firſt foreigner aſſociated to the Royal Academy of Surgery init 
48 1732 in chat city. Elected head ſurgeon of St. Thomas's Hoſpital; at St. Geo 


and Weſtminſter Infirmary, conſulting ſurgeon; and was alſo appointed principal. 4 
Seon to Queen Caroline. He was intimate with Pope, by whom he is often ore 
Boped with honour, as well as affection. | Py 

Chefterfiels, Philip Earl of. See Stanhope. n 
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Cheyne Goorge, a Phyſician, born in Scotlundt 165t, died 1743 .—Educited under 
r. Eiteairn. He paſſed his youth in cloſe ſtudy and great abſtemiouſueſs. Whew 
bout 30 years of age, he came to London, and finding the younper gentry and free- 
erg to be moſt eaſy! of acceſs, and more ſuſceptible of frienditiis, he changed his 
purſe, with' a view to force a trade, tif he became exceſſive fat, ſhort-breathed, le- 
jargic, and liſtleſs, and increaſed to ſuch an enormous fize that he exceedart thirty | 
<A im weight. In this deplorable ſituation, He cured! himſelf by a milk aud 3 
gerable diet, reducing His fize almoſt one third, and recovered his' ffrength, with 1 
e perſset uſe of his favulties, He wrote ſeveral! treatiſes whicl Rive evinced hib ; 
at learning and abilities. | or we TOA Ou AAR „ 
Chichley, or Chichely, Henry, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, born at Higham Fer- 
„ in Northamptonſhire, died 1443. Ne was ſent ambaffador, by King Henry W. 
Pope Gregory XII. who conſtorated. him, Himſelf, Biſop'of St. David's. In 1409+ 
was deputed by the Synod of London, with two others, ti che generat council held 
Piſ#, for healing the ſehiſm of the church. In 1414, upon the dent of Arundel, he 
bs tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury; and about the fame time, Ring Henry V. 
ht him ambaſſador to King Charles I. of France, and john Duke of Bu und y. 
1424, he founded a college in the place of his nativity; and about 1440 fniſhed 
e building of All. Souls” College ar Oxford, granting it very lar privileges, and 
rehaſed lands and manors for the perpetual) maintenance el f. He was buried 
the cathedral of Canterbury, after having enjoyed the egiſcopal ſee twentyrnine 


Chillingworth, William, a Divine, born at Oxford, 1602, died 164. —-He was brouglit 
n Oxford, and being of a very quick genius, made great proſicieney im His fth- 
s; The converſation and enquiry of the Umverſity ſeholhrs, in His time, turned! 
ety upon the controverſies between the Church of England and the Shurck off 
me, occaſſoned by the uncommon liberty allowed the Romiſh hog by Janes R 
Charles I. He was, by the perſuaſſon — 2 the Jeſvie, John Fiſher, 
vr Perſe, perfuaded that the infallible living judge; in matters of falth, was to Ye! 
ind in the Church of Rome: and Fiſher, in order to ſecure His co ſt, perſuaded 
to go over to the College of Jeſuits; at Doway;- but his godfather, Laud, whto* 
then Biſhop of London, hearing of this affuir, and being extremely concerned at 
wrote to him; and his anſwer exprefing” moderation, candour, and impartiality, 
Prelate and Chillingworth continued to correſpond; which ſet kim upon 2 new 
quiry, and at laſt determined him to return to Rugland' and his former religion. 
bot 634, he wrote æ confutarion of the arguments wich kad inducedhiny to ge- 
f | gver 
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the Rolls, took him into his family. Here he did not remain long, but choſe to n 


| aver to the Church of Rome; but did not think proper to publiſh it. His return tg 


Tefuſed, becauſe his conſcience would not allow him to ſubſcribe to the XXXIX Arti. 


ral parts, he employed all his leiſure in reading Englith books; and though he u. 


cur. | [ 120 J env 


the Proteſtant faith making much noiſe, he.was engaged in ſeveral warm diſputes 
with thoſe of the Romiſh Church. About 1639 he publiſhed a book entitled The 
«« Religion of Proteſtants a ſafe Way to Salvation ;”” which raiſed him very much in 
the opinion of the public, and depreſſed his adverſaries. In the mean time, Sir Tho. 
mas Coventry, keeper of the great ſeal, had offered him preferment, which he had 


cles: at laſt, he ſurmounted theſe ſcruples; and being promoted to the chancellorſhip 
of the Church of Sarum, with the prebend of Brixworth, in Northamptonſhire, an. 
nexed to it, he complied with the all ſubſcription. By Wood, Archbiſhop Tillot. 
ſon, and Biſhop Hare, he is ſpoken of very highly, and is generally allowed to have 
been an able divine, a ſubtle and quick difputant, a great philoſopher and orator, a 
ſcilful mathematician, and an excellent poet. His works are numerous, ſome of 
which have never been printed. f Ln . | 

. Chifhull, Edmund, a Divine, born at Eyworth, in Bedfordſhire, died 1733.— Hi 
works, which are numerous, evince him to have been a very ingenious and learned 
man. For about two years he was chaplain to the Engliſſi factory at Smyrna, and 
afterwards vicar of Walthamſtow, in Eſſex. . 

Chriſtepherſon, John, Biſhop of Chicheſter, born in Lancaſhire, lived in the 16th 
century.—Being a Papiſt, he was promoted by Queen Mary. He tranſlated ** Phij 
% Judæus into Latin and alſo the eccleſiaſtical hiſtories of Euſebius, Socrates 
Sozomen, Evagrius, and Theodoret; but his tranſlations are very defective. Hi 
library he left to Trinity College, in Cambridge. 8 

_ Chubb, T homas, born at Eaſt Harnham, a ſmall village near Saliſbury; 167, die 
1747, —Has father was a maltſter. He was put apprentice to a glover, and after 


wards entered into partnerſhip with a tallow-chandler. Being a man of excellent nat 


ignorant of the learned languages, became tolerably verſed in mathematics, geogn 

hy, and many other branches of ſcience: but divinity was his favourite ſtudy, ant 
+: formed a ſmall ſociety for the purpoſe of debating on religious topics. Abou 
this time, the controverſy upon the Trinity was carried on very warmly between Clarit 
and Waterland. Chubb, at the requeſt of his theological Aſſembly, drew up | 
ſentiments thereon in a kind of diſſertation, which, after it had undergone ſome c ed 
rection, appeared to the world under the title of The Supremacy of the Father A w. 
«« ſerted. &c. This ſo much raiſed his reputation, that Sir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter Puth 
L WA: 
| 


e nu { Bt 4 n u 


4 


acts, Pope informs his friend Gay, that he had read through his whole volume with 
amiration of the writer, though not always with approbation of his doctrine. He 
ſt behind him two volumes of poſthumous tracts, and died with little or no belief of 
evelation. As licentigus, however, as he may ſeem to have been in his way of think- 
g, nothing irregular or immoral appeared in his life and converſation. | 

Chadleigh, Lady Mary, a Pbeteſs and Philoſopher, born at Winfloder, in Devon- 


ki ire, 1636, died 1710.,—Married to Sir George Chudleigh, Bart. by whom ſhe had 

an MWicral children. Her poems and effays are written with great elegance and purity of 

lot: le: ſhe was alſo author of ſeveral dramatic pieces which were never publiſhed, but 
nave preſerved in the family. _ FOR. I Or | COON 

r, Churchill, Sir iran, an Hiſorian, born at Wooton Glanvill, in Dorſetſhire, or, 

e offſccording to Wood; in Londen, 1620, died 1688.—]n the civil commotions between 


harles I. and the Pa:Hament, he engaged on the royal fide, whereby he ſuffered 


- Hier cly in his fortunes; © At the Reſtoration be was elected a burgeſs for Weymouth. 
arne 1663 Cbarles- II. conferred. on him the honour of knighthood; and ſoon after the 
 an{undation of the Royal-Society, he was elected a member. In 1664 he was ap- 


pinted one ef the Commiſſioners of the Court of Claims in Ireland, and upon his 
turn, conſtithted, one of the Clerks Comptrollers of the Green Cloth. At the diſſo- 
tion of the parliament, in 1678, he was diſmiſſed from that poſt, but ſoon after re- 
rates red. He wrote the Biftory cf England in folio, which was publiſhed in 1676, 


o the year of Grace 1660. The, dates art generally very exact; the facts are well 
pported by authorities; and there are an abundance of curious and judicious obſer- 
tions to be found in it, but very monarchical. RO EY Shan te 
t nat Churchill, John, Duke of Marlborough and Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, born 
Ahe, in Devonſhire, 1650, died 1722.—Eldeft fon of Sir Winſtan. Inſtructed in the 
t principles of literature by a clergyman ; but his father, having other views than 
h as could be accompliſhed by a literary education, carried him early to court, where 
was patticularly favoured by James Duke of York, when he was no more than 12 
rs of age. About 1666, during the firſt Dutch war, he had a pair of colours given 
in the Guards, and afterwards went over to Tangier, then in our hands, and be- 
ne cofſeed by the Moors. Upon his return to England, he attended conſtantly at Court, 
was greatly reſpected both by the King and Duke. In 1672 the Duke of Mon- 
aſter 0 buth commanding a body of Engliſh auxiliaries in France, Churchill attended him, 
L was ſoon made a captain of Urenadiers dh his Grace's regiment, He had & ſhare 


+ nad 


iin to bis friends at 4 Upon his afterwatds publiſhing a 4t0 volume of | 
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in all the actions in that famous campaign againſt the Dutch; and at the fiepeq 
Nimeguen diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo conſpicuouſly, that he obtained the friendſhip q 
the celebrated Marſhal Turenne; and acquired ſo much #c/az, at the reduction 9 
Maeſtricht, that the French king, at the head of the line, thanked him for his bcha 
viour, and aſſured him he would acquaint his Sovereign, which he did: the Duke alf 
informed the King how much he had been indebted to the bravery of Captain Church 
hill. In conſequence, his Majeſty made him a Lieutenant-colone!, and the Dukey 
Pointed him Gentleman of his Bed-chamber, and ſoon after Maſter of the Robes, | 
1679, when the Duke of York was conſtrained to retire from England into the Ly 
Countries, Churchill went with him; and, upon his return, by the Duke's in tereſt, nz 
created Baron of Eymouth in Scotland, (his creation bearing date the 1ft of Decembe 
1682) and alſo appointed Colonel cf the zd troop of Guards. About a year before, | 
married Sarah Jennings, who waited on Lady Anne, afterwards Queen of Great Bri 
Upon James II. coming to the Crown he was ſent Ambaſſador to France, to notify þ 
acceſſion : on his return, he aſſiſted at the coronation. In April, 1685, and May folle 
Ang, he was created a peer of England, by the title of Baron Churchill, of Sandridg 
In the county of Hertford. In june, being then Lieutenant-general of his Majeſt) 
Forces, he was ordered into the Welt, to ſuppreſs Monmouth's reballion, which hed 
In a month's time, with an inconſiderable body of horſe, and took the Duke him 
1 When the Prince of Orange landed, in 1688, he attended King James, a 
ad the command of o men. The Earl of Feverſham, ſuſpecting his inclination 
adviſed the king to ſeize him; but his Majeſty's affection was ſo great that he cou 
not be prevailed upon to do it. Being left at liberty to go over to the Prince, | 
did ſo accordingly, without betraying any poſt, or carrying off any troops, and) 
graciouſly received by the Prince of Orange, The Prince and Princeſs being & 
clared King and Queen of England, February the 6th, 1689, Lord Churchill, ont 
24th, was {worn of their Privy Council, and one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- chu 
ber; and on the gth of April following, raiſed to the dignity of Earl of Marlborouy 
He affiſted at the coronation of their Majeſties, and ſoon after was made Command 
in Chief of the Enpliſty forces ſent over to Holland; and at the battle of Walcot 
gave extraordinary proofs of his ſkill. Afterwards, he did King William great ſeril 
in Ireland, by reducing Cork, and ſome other places of conſiderable importance. | 
1692 he was diſmiſſed from all his employments, and ſoon after, with ſome other pet 
impriſoned in the Tower, upon a falſe accuſation of high treaſon. He was reſtored 
favour, and in 1698 appointed Governor to the Duke of Glouceſter; ſworn again 
the PrivyCouncil, and in July following was appointed one of the Lords J uſtices 
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jon after, he was appointed Commander in Chief in Holland, and Ambaſſador Extra- 
dinary and Miniſter Plenipotentiary to their High Mightineſſes. Ahout a week after 


eneral of all her Majeſty's forces in England and abroad, and immediately ſent over 
the Hague, with the ſame character he had the year before; where ſhortly he was 
de Captain General of all the forces of the States, with an appointment of 100,000 flo- 


rl took the command on the 2oth of June; and the other generals, having orders to 


created Marquis of Blandford and Duke of Marlborough, with a penfion of 
00 l. per annum out of the Poſt- office. Upon his return to Holland, he took Bon, 
uy, and Limburg, and drove the French out of Liege. He met Charles III. the 
e Emperor, then going to Spain, who prefented him with a ſword ſet with dia- 


rc Wnds. In 1704 he marched into rene: 7 and forced the enemy's lines at Scheilen- 

ehre, for which he received a letter of thanks from the Emperor Leopold, offering him 

y title of Prince of the Empire, which he declined till the Queen commanded 
im 


m to accept it. Auguft the 2d, the battle of Hockſtet Was fought by him and 
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November. He made a tour to Berlin, and ſuſpended the diſputes between the 
ne of Pruffia and the Dutch, and arrived in England December the 14th, bring- 
with him Marſhal Tallard, 26 other officers of diſtinction, 121 ſtandards, and 179 


k, with the hundred of Wotton, to him and his heirs for ever. In 1705 he retook 
y, raiſed the ſiege of Liege, forced the French lines at Hilderſheim, and beat a de- 


ch ment from the enemy's grand army, In 1706 he embarked for Holland, and won 
oro famous battle of Ramillies on the 12th of May. The 8 gained by this 
mandlitory were ſo far improved by the vigilance and wiſdom of the Duke, that Louvain, 


'alcoullWidenard, Bruſſels, Mecklin, and even Ghent and Bruges, ſubmitted to King 


; (erv\iiWMarles without a ſtroke. T'he city of Antwerp followed; and thus, in the ſhort ſpace 
ce. a fortnight, he reduced all Brabant, and the marquiſate of the Holy Empire, to 
er peledience, The campaign of 1707 proved the moſt barren he ever made, chiefly o- 
tored WS to a failure on the part of the Allies, who were backward in ſupporting the com- 
agan ln cauſe. 'The enſaing year the war was carried on by bim, in conjunction with Prince 
aces | 88 | 3 eon egg 
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2dminiftration of government; in which ſituation he was three times ſucceſſively. 


ing William's death, he was elected Knight of the Garter, and declared Captain 


js per annum. May the 4th, 1702, war was declared againſt France and Spain. The 


ey him, he took the eaſtles of Gravenbroeck and Waerts, the towns of Venlo, 
uremond, and Stevenſwaert, together with the city and citadel of my On his. 
urn, he received the thanks of the Houſe of Commons for his great ſervices, and 


Ince Eugene: he forced the French to paſs the Rhine, and took Landau the 12th 


ours. ' The Queen, to perpetuate the memory of this victory, granted Wood- 
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Eugene, with ſuch prodigious ſucceſs „that the French King thought fit, in the be. 
ginning of 170g, to ſet on foot a negociation for peace, in which he did not ſucceed, 
January 22, 1708-9, the Houſe of Commons unanimouſly yoted him thanks, and 
ſent their ſpeaker, Sir R. Onſlow, to compliment him at Bruſſels. February 25, he 
returned to England; and, on his firſt appearance in the Houſe of Lords, received 
the thanks of that auguſt ajſembly. Marſhal Villars commanded the French army, in 
1709; and Lewis XIV. expreſſed great hopes, by ſaying, ** Villars was never beat.“ 
However, the ſiege of Tournay, and the battle of Malplaquet, convinced the monarch 
that Villars was not invincible; and for his ſucceſs the Duke received the thanks df 


both Houſes of Parliament; and the Queen appointed him Lord Lieutenant and Cuſt 
Rotulorum of the county of Oxford, But amidſt theſe honours, preferments, and 
fayoprs, he was cha 188 the laſt degree; he perceived that the French intrigues be. 
gan to prevail, hs in England and Holland; that his Dutcheſs alſo, and ſome of h 
reat friends in the Miniſtry, were gut of, fayour, and himſelf but coolly received a 
Bet: In the beginning of 1710 new yegociations for peace were ſet on foot, butno 
accompliſhed. The Duke, and Prince Eugene, reduced many towns and fortreſſe 
and made a very ſucceſsful campaign; notwithſtanding which, when he came over 
England, he found his intereſt declining, and his ſervices ſet at nought. His con 
certing meaſures with the new miniſtry, and the reſignation. of all the Dutcheſs 
employmenis, pleaſed the Queen ſo, much that the renewed his commiſſion. Th 
year he exerted himſelf in an uncommon manner; and there, was a continued trial 
fill between the Duke of Marlborough and Marſhal Villars ; and as great a general: 
the latter was, he was obliged, at length, to ſubmit to thę former. Our command 
landed in England the nightof the anniverſary of Queen Elizabeth's inauguration. U 
on being charged, in the Houſe of Lords, with protracting the war, the Queen (rhroug 
the miſrepreſentations of his enemies) by a letter df in .very* obſcure tern 
diſmiſſed him from all his employments. Being attacked on all ſides with envio 
malice, and his actions ſhamefolly miſrepreſented, he went into voluntary exile, at 
viſited his principality at Mindelheim. The concluſion of the peace was ſv far fr 
reſtoring harmony among the ſeveral parties, that it widened their differences excet 
ingly; inſomuch that the chjefs, deſpairing of ſafety in the way they were in, 
ſaid to have ſecretly invited the Duke back to England: be that as it will, is is vl 
certain that he took a reſolution of returning, a little before the Queen's death, at 
arrived on the ath of Auguſt, 1714, three days after her deceaſe. Upon tae am 
4 George I, he was particularly gies by acts of royal favour, and raiſed] 
his former dignities. His advice was of great uſe, in concerting thoſe * 
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hich the Rebellion of 1715 was cruſhed; and this was the laſt effort he made in 


nd ſpent the remaining part of his life at one or other of his country houſes. He 
ed June the 16th, in the 73d year of his age, at Windſor Lodge; and his corpſe, 


ey. | | | | | 
Chyrchill, Charles, a Poet and Satiriſt, born in England, 1731, died 1964. He 


pplication. When ſent to Oxford, he was refuſed admittance, for want of ſkill in 
e learned languages: thence he returned to Weſtminſter, and applied again to 
is ſtudies. At the uſual age he was ordained by the Biſhop of London, though he 


2 


ept a cyder cellar, in which he did not ſucceed. Upon leaving Wales, he came to 
ondon ; and his father dying ſoon after, he ſtepped into St. Fohn's, Weſtminſter, 
here he had officiated ; he alſo taught young ladies to read and write Engliſn; but his 


nsfortunes. At this juncture, Mr. Lloyd, ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, 


The Roſciad;“ which, from the juſtneſs of the remarks, and ſeverity of the ſatire, 
cited the public curioſity. His next performance was An Apology to the Critt- 
cal Reviewers,” in equal eſtimation. At this time, reſigning his-gown, with all 
erical functions, he commenced Man of the Town. His next poem was enti- 
ed © Night; and after that he publiſhed “ The Ghoſt,” in which he has cha- 
teriſed Dr. Johnſov, under the title of“ Pompoſe,”” for having ſpoken lightly 
| his productions. Theſe two had not the ſale expected; but The Prophecy of 
Famine,” which ſucceeded, produced him again in all his luſtre. He — 
ablihed his Epiſtle to Hogarth, Gotham, Independange, Ihe 
Times,” &c. in all which there are things great and ſhining, though, upon the 
hole, tley ſeem to be written by a man availing himſelf of the public approbation, 
ith a view to dip his hands into the pockets of his readers. In October, 1764, he 
ent over to Rologne, on a viſit to Mr. Wilkes, and was attacked by a fever, which 
Hed him off the 5th of November. 14 SE | | 
Cibber, Colley, Poet Laureat to George II. a Comedian, and Dramatic Writer, born 
London, 1671, died 1757,—His father was a ſtatuary, The baſſo relievo on the 


public affairs; for, his infirmities increaſing with his years, he retired from bufineſs,” 
dn the grh of Augult, was interred, with the highelt ſolemnity, in Weſtminſter Ab- 


as educated at-Weſtminſer ſchool, where his capacity was deemed greater than his 


ad taken no degree, nor ſtudied in either Univerſity. - 'The-frkt employment he had” 
25 a Curacy in Wales, of 3ol. a year. In order to eke out his ſcanty finances, he 


venue not agreeing with his ſtyle of living, a gaol ſeemed ready to complete his 


xricated him from his dificultzes. Mr. Lloyd, the ſon, ſoon after publiſhing his 
oem entitled ““ The Actor, Churchill followed his example, and undertook 


M 3 | pedeſtal 
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pedeſtal of the, Monument, and the two figures of lunatics, the raving and the 
melancholy, over the gates of Bethlem Hoſpital, are no bad proofs of his ſkill as an 
artiſt. In 1682 Colley was ſent to the free ſchool at Grantham; and ſuch learning 
as that ſchool could give him Was, the moſt he ever p:etended to, Upon the Revolu- 
tioa, he wes alliced to take up arms in favour of the Prince of Orange, which pr. 
vented him entering into orders, as it was his intention. Soon after this, he wen 
ppon the ſtage, but did not meet with much &covtagement at firſt; and was ſom 
time before he acquired any degree of notice. His fiyſt eſſay, in the character of a 
author, was the comedy of love's laſt Shift,“ acted in 1693. The Carell 
e Huſband?? js reckoned his bell play, and was acted, in 1704, with great and deſeried 
ſucceſs; byt none was of greater importance to himſelf and the public than his 
medy called The Nonjuror,” levelled againit the lacobites, and dedicated to u 
King: it was acted in-1917. This laid the foundation of the miſunderſtanding betwec 
im and Pope, raiſed him to be. the hero of be. Dunciad,” and made him poe 
apreat in 1730- At the ſame time he quitted the ſtage, except occaſionally. Hi 
Plays ke collected, and publiſhed in two quarto volumes. To view him in his poet 
cal capacity, his odęs are but indifferent; tragedy he was unequal tog but in comed 
le proved himſelf to be a man of genius. In ſocieiy he was light and vain, and neve 
jo happy as when. among; the gra. FEAR” L 
Liber, Tbeoßhilus, a Comedian, born 1703, died 1757. —8on of Calley, whom! 
Jallowed in the ſame ſteps. After having led a life of extravagance, he ſuffered ore 
diſtreſs and perplexity, and was loſt in a orm, oing over to Dublin. 
. Cibber, Sulanng Harig, a Tragic Actreſe, born in England, died 1766,—She wast! 
Wife of Theo hilus, who bartered her honobr to ſatisfy the cravings of his rapacial 
extrayagadce; ſiſler of Dr. T homas Anguſtin Arne, and daughter of an opholſtete 
A cotemporary, writer ſpeaks of her in the following terms. It would be diffct 
7“ ip lay, whether ſhe àaffects the hearts of an audience moi, when play ing the de 
** cate, the gentle Celia, or the haughty, the reienting Hermione; in the _innoct 
** loye-lick Juliet, or in the enraged, the forſaken Alicia. In a word, in every d 
f* of tragedy ſhe. is excellent.“ r a 3 8 
Claggeit, William, a Divine, born at St. Edmund's Bury, Suffolk, 1646, d 
1688 He was edugated at the free ſckhool in kis native place; in 1659 was admit 
of Emanuel Coliege, Cambridge; became preacher of Gray's Inn, where he con 
ved until his death; and was one of thoſe divines who made # noble and ag 
the deſigns of James II. to introduce Popery. Arcubiſhop Sharp. gives him 2 
r ecellept character ; and Biſhop Burner has ranked him among thoſ eminent! 
| 4 wort 


* 


FFF 


the orthy men whoſe lives and labours did, in a great meaſure, reſcue the church fro 

s an ſhe reproaches which the follies of others had drawn upon it. He publiſhed ſeveral 
ning dings; a few pieces againſt the Diſſenters, and many againſt the Papiſts: but his 
cla riacipal work is, ©* A Diſcourſe concerning the Operations of the Holy Spirit.“ 


pr. nie deceaſe, his brother Nicholas publiſhed four volumes of his ſermons. 

wen Claggert, Nicholas, a Divine, born at St. Edmund's Bury, 1654, died 1927, 
ſame other of William, and father to Nicholas, Biſhop of Exeter. He wrote ſeveral 
xf anfe:mons and tracts, which ſhewed both Aren and learning. 

relel 


Clarke, Samuel, born at Brackley, in orthamptonſhire, 1623, died 1669.—Ce- 


reWMebrated for his fill in Oriental learning. In 1638 he became a Rudent of Merton 


College, Oxford. In 1649 ke was deſigned the firſt Architypographus of the Uni- 
erty. In 1650 he was maſter of a boarding-ſchool at Iſlington ; during his conti- 
puance at which place, he lent an aſſiſting hand towards the e e publiſhing 


8 0 
0 U 0 
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poede Polyglott Bible.“ In 1658, May the 14th, he was elected Architypographus, 
fi don the 29th following, ſuperior Beadle of the Civil Law; both which places he 
poci eld to the time of his death, He was author of the 7th volume of the Polyglott 
(+ Bible,” beſides other works; was well verſed in Greek and Latin literature; and 


ner had alſo an uncommon Till in the Eaſtern languages. | 


| Clarke, Dr. Samuel, a Divine and Philoſopher, born at Norwic 
on WW 729.—Son of Edward Clarke, Eſq. Alderman and Repreſentative in Parliament for 
g Norwich. He was inſtructed in claffical learning at the free ſchool of that town, 
whence, in 1691, he removed to Caius. College, Cambridge; and though the 
philoſophy of Des Cartes was at that time eſtabliſhed in the Univerſity, he eaſily 
maſtered the new ſyſtem of Newton; and by his excellent tranſlation and notes upon 
ere Rohaulr's Phyſics,” which he completed before he was 22 years of age, he con- 
imc ributed greatly to the eftabliſhmept of the Newtonjan Philoſophy. Afterwards, he 
e ce terned his thoughts to divinity ; and in 1698 was appointed chaplain to Dr. John 
voce Moore, then Biſhop of Norwich, by whom he was highly eſteemed. In 1701 he 

publiſhed “ A Ay hs upon the Goſpel of St. Matthew ;*” which was followed, 
In 11702, by the“ Paraphraſes on the Goſpels of St. Mark and St. Luke; and 
goon after, by a third volume, on St. John, of univerſal approbation. He intended 
to have gone through the remaining books of the New Toluene, bur never pro- 
ceeded farther in his deſign. In 1704, and 1705, he preached, and ſoon after pub- 
liſhed, ſixteen ſermons at Boyle's Lecture, juſtly admired. In 1706 he publiſhed his 
Letter to Mr. Dodwell, concerning the Soul's Immortality, which was ſoon followed. 
dy tour Defences of it, They Were afterwards all printed together, and the- _ 

Ir] | 2 e eee 


h, 1675, died 
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** ſwer to Toland's Amyntor'“ added to them: he alſo tranflated Sir Iſaac Newton 
* Optics,” in Latin. Biſhop Moore, this ſame year, procured him the rectory of 
St. Bennet's, Paul's Wharf, in London. In 1709 this was followed by that of $t, 


© fut 
hir 


5 | | for 
13 Weſtminſter, through the favour of Queen Anne. Upon his advancement, WW «1c 
e took the degree of Doctor of Divinity; when the public exerciſe which he per. WS th; 
formed for it at Cambridge was prodigiouſly admired : he alſo reviſed and correded WW (/; 
Whiſton's tranſlation of the“ Apoſtolical Conſtitutions,” in Engliſh. © In 1712 he 71. 
- publiſhed a moſt beautiful and pompous edition of ** Cæſar's Commentaries,” Whrefa, 
adorned with elegant ſculptures, and dedicated to the great Duke of Marlborough; Head; 


* 


the 12 firſt books of Homer's Iliad, printed in 4to. and dedicated to the Duke of 


(a copy of which was purchaſed, in Auguſt 1781, at the Hon. Mr. Beauclerck's ſale, 
by the Duke of Grafton, for 441.) In this year alſo, appeared his“ Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity,” which occaſioned a confiderable number of books upon that ſubjed, 
by himſelf as well as others, and was complained of by the Lower Houſe of Convo- 
cation; but the Upp& Houſe declared themſelves ſatisfied; with his explanations, 
In 1715, and 17i6, he had a diſpute with the celebrated Leibnitz, relating to the 
Sd, of natural philoſophy and religion, In $717 a collection of the papers 
which paſſed between them, was publiſhed. About 1718 Dr. Clarke made an alter. 
ation in the forms of Doxology in the Singing Pſalms, which occaſioned a conſiderably 
controverſy. In 1724 he publiſhed 17 ſermons, preached on ſeveral occafions. In 
1727, upon the death of Sir Iſaac Newton, he was offered, by the Court, the place 
of Maſter of the Mint, worth 15001. a year, which he refuſed, from inclination and 
the advice of his friends. In 1728 was publiſhed << A Letter from Dr. Clarke to 

Mr. Benjamin Hoadley, E. R. S. occaſioned by the Controverſy relating to the 
Proportion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in motion.“ In 1729 he publiſhed 


Cumberland. The Latin verſion is almoſt entirely new, and annotations added! 
the 12 laft were publiſhed in 40. in 1732, by our author's ſon. Since his death 
have appeared his Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm,” and ten volumes of 
ſermons, in £v0. Biſhop Hoadley ſays, ** He was a perſon of a natural genius, ex- 
*< cellent enough to have placed him in the ſuperior rank of men, without the ac; 
* quirements” of learning; and of learning enough to have rendered a much [els 
*« comprehenſive genius very confiderable in the ways of the world: but in him they 


cc 


were both uni ed to fuch a degree „that thoſe who were of his intimate acquaintance - 
knew not which to admire moit. By his death the world was deprived of as bright th 
a light, and maſterly a teacher of truth and virtue, as ever yet appeared among Will a 
a+; and as his works muſt laſt as long as any language remains to convey _ ode! 
; W -<#* x . | 3 3 FR vs £ vos * 8 «6 ture Ne 
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* future times, perhaps J may flatter myſelf that this faint and imperfe@ account of 
him may be tranſmitted with them; apd ſhall think myſelf greatly recompenſed, 
for the want of any other memorial, if my name may go down to poſterity, thus 
* cloſely joined with his; and I myſelf may be thought of, in ages to come, under 
the character of TM FRIEND of DA. CAA RE.“ | 474. 
Clarke, William, a Divine, born at Haghmon Abbey, in Shropſhire, 1696, died 
771.—He was Chancellor of Chicheſter, and Vicar of Amport. He wrote a learned 
reface to Dr. Wotton's Collection of the Welch Laws,” whoſe daughter he mar- 
ied; but his principal work, in which he introduced. the famous Chicheſter inſcrip= 
jon, is “ The Connection of the Roman, Saxon, and Engliſh Coins, 1567,” 4to. 
e appears to have been a very wiſe, as well as a learned man. His ſon publiſhed 
ome ““ Letters concerning the Spaniſh Nation,” in 1763. | | | 
Clayton, Dr. Robert, Biſhop of Clogher, in Ireland, died 1758,—He was advanced to 
de bithoprick of Killala, 1729, tran{lated to the ſee of Cork, 1735, and to that of 
logher, 1745. OF great learning; of diffinguiſhed worth and probity ; and a re- 
pectable member of oh Royal and Antiquarian Societies at London. His works are 
jumerous. a EI 
Cleveland, or Cleivelarid, Jobn, a Poet, born at Loughborough, 1613, died 1668. 
At the breaking-out of the civil wars, in the reign of Charles I. he 1s faid to have 
deen the firſt champion that appeared in verſe ſor the Royal cauſe; and has had the fate 
ff thoſ poets who, „paying their court t6 tempprarv' prejudices, have been at one 
time too much praiſcd, and at apother too much neglected.“ He abounded with 
itty, rather than juſt thoughts; with far-ferched conceits and learned alluſions, that 
nly amuſe for a moment; utterly negleRing that Beautiful fimplicity and propriety 


hich will intereſt and pleaſe through every age. | 
Cobden, Dr. Edward, a Divine, born in Pralagd, died 1764.—He was chaplain 
i ordinary to George II. and was, Early in life, Chaplain to Biſhop Gibſon, to whoſe 
atronage he was indebted for preferment; he alſo had a preberidary in St. Paul's, 
other at Lincoln, and the archdeaconry of London. He publifſtied an 8vo. volume 
Poems on ſeveral Occaſions; and in 1757 his whole works were collected by him- 
If, and publiſhed in 4to. 3 5 „ e 
Cockburn, Catharine, a Poeteſs and Philoſopher, born in London, 1679, died 1749. 
he daughter of Captain David Trotter, a Scotch Gentleman, in the Navy ſervice 
the reign of Charles II. She produced three tragedies and a comedy, which were 
l afed; the firſt of them in ber 15th year: but poetry and dramatic writing were 
be leaſt of this lady's talents ; ſhe had à great and philoſophic turn of mind, and 
ſegan to project a defence of Locke's ** Eſſay on the Human nn 
448 i a gant 
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from that faith in her riper years. In 1708 ſhe was married to Mr. Cockburn, ſon of 


ceac l 120, } o R 
againſt ſome remarks which had been made upon it, at ſeveral times, by Dr. Burnet 
of the Charter-houſe, and Dr. Holdſworth. This defence was finiſhed when ſhe was 
only 22 years of age. She turned Catholic when ſhe was very young, but returned 


Dr. Cockburn, an eminent and learned divine of Scotland. The collection of her 
works, in two 8vo. volumes, is ſo inconteſtible a proof of the ſuperiority of her ge. 
nius as, in a manner, to ſuperſede all that can be ſaid of it. 
Cote, Sir Edward, Lord Chief Juſtice of England, born at Mileham, in Nor. 
folk, 1549, died 1634.—At ten years of age he was put to a free-ſchool at Norwich; 
afterwards removed to T1inity College, 'in Cambridge, where he remained for about 
feur years, and went from thence to Clifford's Inn, in London: the year after he was 
entered a ſtudent of the Inner Temple. The firſt proof he gave of the quickneſs of 
his penetration, and the ſolidity of his judgement, was his ſtating the Cook's caſe of 
the Temple, (which, it ſeems, had ale the whole houſe) ſo clearly and exaQly, 
that it was taken notice of, and admired by. the Bench. After his marriage with a 
lady of conſiderable fortune, by which he became allied to ſome of the nebleſt houſes 
in the kingdom, preferments flowed in upon him apace. The cities of Coventry and 
Norwich choſe him their Recorder; the county of Norfolk, one of their Knights in 
Parliament; and the Houſe of Commons, their Speaker. In the 35th year of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen appointed him Solicitor General in 1592, and Attorney Gene- 
ral the year following. In 1603 he was knighted by King James I. In the fame 
year he managed the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh at Wincheſter; and by his fury and 
ſcurrility of language againſt that unfortunate gentleman, hardly to be paralleled, 
he leſſened himſelf greatly in the opinion of the world. In 1606 he was appointed 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and in 1613 Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench. In 1615 he was very vigorous in the diſcovery and proſecution of the 
perfons employed in poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower, September 16, 
1613. His conteſt, not Jong after, with the Lord Chancellor Egerton, with ſome 
other cauſes, haſtened his ruin at Court; ſo that he was ſequeſtered from the Council 
table, and the office of Lord Chief Juſtice. In October, 1616, he was called before 
the Chancellor, and forbid Weſtminſter Hall; and alſo ordered to anſwer ſeveral 
exceptions againit his Reports. In November the king removed him from the office of 
Lord Chief Juſtice. In September, 617, Sir Edward was reſtored to favour, and re- 
inſtated in his place as Privy Counſellor, through the intereſt of the Earl of Buck. 
ingham, to whoſe ſon he married his younger daughter. In 1621 he vigoroully 
maintained, in the Houſe of Commons, (contrary to the expectation of the 98 
Ap ; n Ns N 


- OK En coL 
and the great favourite Buckingham) that proclamations againſt the tenor of acts of 
parliament were void. The ſame year, being looked upon as one of the great incen- 
diaries in the Houſe of Commons, about the commitment of Sir Edwin Sands, he was 
committed to the Tower, his chambers in the 'Temple were broke open, and his papers 
delivered for examination: he was ſoon after releaſed, but not without receiving high 
marks of the King's reſentment; for he was a ſecond time turned out of the Privy. 
council, the King giving him this character, That he was the fitteſt inſtrument for a 
tyrant that ever was in England. In the beginning of the next reigo, when it wes 
found neceſſary to call a ſecond parliament, he was pricked for the ſheriff of Bucks, 
in 16425. He laboured. all he could to prevent his being choſen, but in vain, In 
the parliament of 1628 he was elected Knight of the Shire for Backs, in which he 
difinguiſhed himſelf by ſpeaking warmly for the redreſs of grievances: he argued 


» boldly in defence of the liberty of the ſubject, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the privilege 
* of the Houſe. It was he that propoſed and framed the Petition of Rights; and in june 
0 1628 he made a ſpeech, in which he named the Duke of Buckingham as the cauſe of 
I ll our miſeries; though Lord Clarendon tells us, he had before blaſphemouſly ſtyled 


bim the Saviour of the nation: but this was perfectly conſiſtent with the character of 


the man, who could flatter or abuſe, juſt as intereſt or paſſion directed. While he lay 


yon his death-bed, his papers and laſt will- were ſeized by an order of Council. He 


*. had great quickneſs of parts, deep penetration, a faithful memory, and a ſolid judge- 
p 1 He was certainly a great maſter of his profeſſion, as even his enemies allow; 
Jed, ad ſtudied it regularly, and was perfectly acquainted with every thing relating to it: 
ned Pence he gained ſo high eſteem in Weſtminſter Hall, and came to enjoy ſo large 2 
tte bare in the favour of the great Lord Burleigh. * “ His learned and laborious works 


* on the laws, ſays a certain author, “ will be admired by judicious poſterity, while 
Fame has a trumpet left her, or any breath to blow therein.“ The moſt remarkable 
f theſe are his Inſtitutes of the Laws of England.“ | 
Coles, Eliſha, a Grammarian and Philologiſt, born in Northamptonſhire, about 1640. 
Upon his firſt coming to London he taught Latin to young people, and Engliſh to 
breigners: afterwards he became one of the uſhers of Merchant Taylors? School; but, 
eing there guilty of a very great fault, which is not any where expreſsly mentioned, 
e was forced to withdraw into Ireland, whence he never returned. He was a curious 
nd critical perſon in the Engliſh and Latin tongues; did much good in his profeſſion, 
rote ſeveral uſeful and neceſſary books for the inſtruction of beginners, and was author 
a well-known dictionary. e 1 
e Re ones nid Tr 
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and in the ſame year, made Dean of that church. He was founder of St. Paul's School, 


* 


Was releaſed both times, without trial, through the inrervention.of friends. In 1696 


8 5 L. 142 1 0 

Colt, Dr. Febn, a Divine, born in London, 1466, died 1819. ln 1483 he waz 
ſent to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he became well {killed in logic, Fh1lolophy, 
and mathematics; he then travelled abroad, and ſtudied divinity. In 1504 he com. 
menced Doctor of Divinity; in 1505 was inſtituted to a- prebend in St. Paul's, London, 
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of which he appointed William Lilly firſt maſter, in 1512. Of uncommon learning aud 7 


piety ; and in his writings his ſtyle was plain and unaffected. | bo 

Collier, Jeremy, a Nonjuring Divine, born, at Stow Qui, in Cambridgeſhite, 1650, * 
died 1726. le was educated at Caius College, Cambridge. He had firft the {mall bed 
rectory at Ampton, near St. Edmund's Bury, Suffolk, which in. fix years he reſigned; 
and came to London, where he was made lecturer of Gra 's Inn, in 1689 ; but the Re. 
wolution coming on, the public exerciſe of his function \ Gl e Pani pg After ear | 
the government was fettled, Collier was ſeized and ſent to Newgate, for writing, wh 
againſt the Revolution; and again, for carrying on a treaſonable correſpondence ; but 126 
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he acted a very exraordinafy part, in regard to Sir John Friend and Sir William Per. th; 


ins, who were convicted of being concerned in the Aſſaſſination Plot; by giving chen be 
ſolemn abſolution, and by impoſition” of hands: abſconding for which, he-continuedMf... 
under an outlawry to the day of his death. He then employed himſelf in reviewing or 
and. finiſhing ſeveral miſcellaneous pieces, which, he publiſhed under the title e bun 
„% Eſſays upon ſeveral moral Subjects,“ in three volumes 8vo. well received. ln 
1698 he made an attempt to reform the ſtage, by publiſhing his“ Short View of the 
* Immorality and Profaneneſs of the Engliſh Stage.” This engaged him in a contio 
verſy with Congreve, Vanbrugh, and the wats of the age. The next thing he under tion. 
took was a work of induſtry, rather than genius; and that was the tranſlating of Mo, gts; 
reri's great Hiſtorical, Geographical, Genealogical; and Poetical Dictionary, fut 
in four volumes, folio. About 1701 he publiſhed alſo a Tranſlation of Ante for 
*« ninus's ,Mednations,” &c. in Engliſh; to which is. added The mythological Cell; 
“Picture of Cebes,“ &c, In the reign of Queen Anne, he was, promiſed prefer d. 
ment, if he would acknowledge and ſubmit to the government; but as he became Wk th: 
Nonjuror upon principle, he could not be prevailed d pon to liſten to any terms. After 
wards he publiſhed, in two volumes, folio, An Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Br 

„ tain, chiefly of England,“ written with great judgement and impartiality. 
Collins, « Anthony, born at Heſton, near Hounſlow, in Middleſex, 1676, died 1729. 
An ingenious, learned, moral; and religious man; and though ſtiff in his opinions 
is ſaid to have had nothing ſtiff or pedantic in his behaviour, bat a great deal 7 life 
£4 f 1 putt 
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pirit, and innocent freedom. He was the ſon of Henry Collins, Eſq. a gentleman of 
onſiderable fortune; was educated, in claſſical learning, at Eton School, and removed 
ence to King's College, in Cambridge. Upon leaving college, he went to London, 
ad was entered a ſtudent in the Temple; but not reliſhing the ſtudy of the law, he 
bandoned it, and applied himſelf to letters in general. In 1707 he publiſhed ©* An 
Eſſay concerning the Uſe of Reaſon, in Propoſitions the Evidence whereof depends 
upon Human Teſtimony.” The ſame year he engaged in a controverſy between 
ſr. Clarke and Mr. Dodwell, concerning the Soul's Immortality. Jn 1713 he pub- 
ihed his Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking,” which made a great noiſe, and was at- 


edi ecked by ſeveral writers. In 1718 he was choſen Treaſurer for the county of Eſſex. 

Ke. 1724 he publiſhed © An Hiſtorical Eſſay on the XXXIX Articles;” and the ſame 

[er WFear publiſhed © A Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion ;*” 

10 b which is prefixed An Apology for free Debate, and Liberty of Writing.“ In 
ut 


726 appeared his Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſidered, in a View of the Con- 


0908 troverſy occaſioned by a late Book entitied, A Diſcourſe of the Grounds,” &c. 
Per. this Diſcourſe, he mentions a MS Diſſertation of his, to ſhew the Sybilline Oracles 
hen be a forgery, made in the times of the primitive Chriſtians, who, for that reaſon, 
weſſhhere called Sybilliſts by the Pagans; but it never appeared in print. His “ Scheme 


of Literal Prophecy“ was replied to by ſeveral writers, and particularly by Dr. 
ohn Rogers, in his Neceflity of Divine Revelation afferted;” in anſwer to which 
r author wrote A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Rogers, on occaſion, &c.“ His health 
an to decline ſeveral years before his death; and he was extremely afflicted by the 


one, which at laſt put a pericd to his life. His library, which was a very large and 
uy rious one, was open to men of letters, to whom he readily communicated all the 
150 


pats and aſſiſtances in his power; and even furniſhed his antagoniſts with books to 
bufute himſelf; directing them, at the ſame time, how to give their arguments all 
le force of which they were capable. 

Collins, Fohn, an Accomptant and Mathematician, born at Wood- Eaton, near Ox- 
rd, 1624, died 1683.—He was put apprentice to a bookſeller at Oxford, but ſoon 
It that trade, and applied himſelf to mathematical knowledge. He went to ſea, 
here he continued ſeven years: upon his return, he took to the profeſſion of an ac- 


s in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society, of which he was a member. 
t his deceaſe, all his papers, and moſt of his books, came into the hands of the learned 
d ingenious William Jones, Eſq. and from theſe papers it is evident that Collins held 


neither 
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Imptant, and compoſed ſeveral uſeful treatiſes upon practical ſubjects; alſo ſome pa- 


duſtant correſpondence with all the _— mathematicians of his time, and ſpared 
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about by his endeavours. 
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neither pains nor coſt to procure what was requiſite to promote real ſcience. Many 
the late diſcoveries in phyſical knowledge, if not actually made, were yet broug 


amb: 
to t. 
1642 
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Collins, William, a Poet, born at Chicheſter, 1720, died 1756.— While he was 


Magdalen College, Oxford, he publiſhed the“ Perfian,” or, as they have been Hie 
entitled, Oriental Eclogues,” which are not to be equalled by any thing of the M 
toral kind in the Engliſh language. About 1744 he left the Univerſity, and came 
London a literary adventurer. He planned ſeveral tragedies, but he only plan ales 
them. He wrote now and then odes, aud other poems, and did ſomething, hoe; he 
little. He that is doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much oi” 4 
poſed to abſtract meditation, or promote enquities. In a ſew years his uncle left hi bim 
conſiderable fortune: but man is not born for happineſs; Collins, who while he , 
died to live felt no evil but poverty, no fooner lived to /ludy than his life was aſſailell omp! 
more dreadful calamities—diſeaſe and inſanity. pPenc 
Collinſon, Peter, a Botaniſt, born in England, 1693, died 1768.—Deſcended fr tof 
an ancient family in the North. He was bred a Quaker, and entered into the bufin bite 
of a man's mercer. While a youth, be diſcovered a great attachment to natural! ne Pr 
tory; and his diligent curioſity introduced him into an acquaintance with the Dod. Anr 
Derham, Woodward, Dale, Lloyd, and Sloane, with other eminent naturaliſts. rr 
was elected F. R. S. in 1728. Among his numerous correſpondents was the celebra hon 

| Linnæus, with whom, during his relidence in England, he contracted an intim“. 
Ffriendſhip: alſo the ingenious Cadwallader Colden, Eſq. of New York, and eme 
Franklin, of Philadelphia, furniſh inſtances of the benefit reſulting from his aten he 
to all improvements. The latter of theſe gentlemen communicated his firſt Ea . 
Electricity to Collinſon, in a Series of Letters, which were then publiſhed, and Wat 
been reprinted in a late edition of the Doctor's ingenious diſcoveries and improvemet be 
Beſides his attachment to natural hiſtory, he was very converſant in the antiquitiegif' a | 
our own country, having been elected F. A. S. in 1737; and he ſupplied them ent. 
with many curious articles of intelligence and obſervation, reſpecting both our . 
and other countries. Mr. Collinſon left behind him many materials for the impri an 
ment of natural hiſtory; and the preſent refined taſte of horticulture may in e de 
reſpects, be attributed to his induſtry and abilities. ; ed | 
Comber, Dr. Thomas, a Divine, born at Weſtham, in Kent, 1645, died 1699. { he 
was Chaplain to Anne Princeſs of Denmark, and to King William and Queen May. 
Author of ſeveral learned works, chiefly relating to the Common Prayer, we 
| | 7 ak 
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amber, Dr. Thomas, a Divine, born in Suſſex, 1575, died 1653,—He was prefer- 
to the deanery of Carliſle, 1630, and ſworn in Maſter of Trinity College, 163 r. 
1642 he was impriſoned, plundered, and deprived of all his preferments. 2 
te © An Hiſtorical Vindication of the Divine Right of Tythes, againſt Selden's 
iſtory of 'Tythes,” 4to. 

ompton, Spencer, Earl of Northampton, born in England, 1601, died 1642-3. 
was made Knight of the Bath in 1616, when Charles Duke of York, afterwards 
les I. was created Prince of Wales, with whom he became a great favourite. In 
2 he accompanied him into Spain; and in 1639 waited on his Majeſty, in his expe- 
on againſt the Scots. In the diſſenſions between the King and Parliament, the Earl 
him fignal ſervices; and was ſlain, March the 19th, in a battle fought on Hopton 
ath, near Stafford. 

ompten, Henry, Biſhop of London, born in England, 1632, died 1713.—Youngeſt ſon 
ppencer Compton, After the Reſtoration of Charles II. he became cornet of a regi- 
tof horſe ; but ſoon quitting the army for the church, in 1674 he was preferred to 
biſhoprick of Oxford; and about a year after, to the ſee of London, and ſworn one 
he Privy Council. He was intruſted with the education of the two Princeſſes, Mary 
Anne, whom he afterwards married to the Princes of Orange and Denmark; and 
r firmneſs in the Proteſtant religion was, in a great meaſure, owing to their tutor, 
hom, when Popery began to prevail at Court, it was imputed as an unpardonable 
e. The great diſſervice done, through his means, to the Papiſts and their cauſe, 
remembered and reſented, when James II. aſcended the throne; when, to his ho- 


Univerſity of O 


ord. In 1661 the King iſſued a commiſſion for the review of the 
of Common 


rayer, in which Conant was one of the commiſſioners, and aſſiſted 


2 yea 


rofeſſor, and in 1657 he was admitted Vice Chancellor of 


e Savoy conferences; but he was e by the Act of Unifumity. After eighs: 
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years he conformed, and was made Archdeacon of Norwich, and Prebendary of Wer 
ceſter. In 1686 he loſt his ſight. Of ſolid and extenſive learning. He left a numb 
of admired ſermons, afterward publiſhed in fix volumes. 
Concanen, Maithew, born in Ireland, died 1749.—Originally bred to the law, i 


p thi 
which we do not find that he ever made any great figure: he then came over to Lon opy 
don to ſeek his fortune, in company with a Mr. Stirling, Finding nothing ſo proftabe t 2 
and ſo likely to recommend him to public notice, as writing politics, he ſoon con; n 
menced an advocate for Government, and was for ſome time concerned in the“ B en 
« tiſh” and London Journals,” and a paper called The Speculatiſt, in whY tre 
he not only abuſed Lord Bulingbroke, who was naturally the object of it, but aWMuca 
Pope, by which he procured a place in The Dunciad.” Through the favour s, h 
his Grace the Duke cf Newcaſtle, he obtained the poſt of Attorney General of He 4, 
Iſland of Jamaica, which office, for near 17 years, he filled with the utmoſt integiehn 
and honour. Having acquired an ample fortune, he returned to London, and inhere 
few weeks died of a conſumption. The world is obliged to him for ſeveral origneries 
poems, which, though ſmall, have conſiderable merit. ; + ociet 

Congreve, William, a Dramatic Writer and Poet, (doubtful whether a native ridge 
England or Ireland) born 1672, died 1728.— Of an ancient family in StaffordihiWoiſe; 
His father was ſteward of the eſtate of the Earl of Burlington, in Ireland. He ewn 
ſent to the ſchool at Kilkenny, and thence to the Univerſity of Dublin. In 165 With f 
came over to London, and was placed in the Middle Temple; but law proving Conne 
dry for him, he purſued the ſtudy of polite literature and poetry. His firſt produc, ag 
was a novel, entitled“ Incognita, or Love and Duty reconciled.” Soon after, Mevas 
applied himſelf to dramatic compoſition, and wrote a comedy called“ The Cs. 
** Batchelor,” acted in 1693, which received ſuch general applauſe, that Cong bei 
was, from that time, conſidered as the prop of the declining ſtage, and as the rin: 
genius in dramatic poeſy. This alſo procured the patronage of Lord Halifax, e wa 
gave him a place in the Pipe Office, and the office of a commiſſioner of wine-11c2nWite pe 
worth 6ool. per annum. This piece was followed by the Double Dealer,” Welt of 
Love for Love.” After having eſtabliſhed his reputation as a comic writer, in e 
bis Mourning Bride” was ated. Few plays had raiſed higher expectations, nig 
fewer had anſwered them. About this time he was attacked by Jeremy Collicr, t 
very immoral writer, an anſwer to which he printed in 1698: he afterwards bro Cop, 
out another comedy, entitled, The Way of the World; of which it gave ſo je, b 
picture, that the world ſeemed reſolved not to bear it, and completed the diſguſt lis 


author to the theatre. This play, however, has long ago triumphed over its ade 
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bes, and is now juſtly eſteemed, He amuſed himſelf afterwards with compoſing ori- 
inal poems and tranſlations, which he collected in a volume, and publiſhed in 1710: 
e alſo aſſiſted Dryden in the tranſlation of Virgil; contributed the eleventh ſatire 
> the tranſlation of Juvenal, publiſhed by that great poet, and wrote an excellent 
opy of Verſes on the tranſlation of Perſius, performed by Dryden alone. The 
oft 20 years of his life he ſpent in eaſe and retirement; but towards the end of it, he 
2s much afflicted with the gout, which brought on a gradual decay. 
Connor, Dr. Bernard, a Phyſician and learned Writer, born in the county of Kerry, 
b Ireland, 1666, died 1648.-- His family being of the Popiſh religion, he was not 
ducated regularly in he Grammar Schools and Univerſities of that iſland; neverthe- 
fs, he had all proper learning given him; and when he grew up, applied himſelf to 
be fludy of phyſic, and travelled abroad. In 1694 he was appointed phyſician to 
ohn Sobieſki, King of Poland, whence he came to London, and then to Oxford, 
there he read public lectures on the animal economy, and explained the new diſco- 
eries in anatomy, chemiſtry, and phyſic. In 1695 he became a member of the Royal 
ociety, and alſo of the College of Phyſicians. In 1696 he read lectures at Cam- 
ndge. In 1697 he publiſhed his Evange/ium Medici, &c. which made a great 
oiſe; and the author acquired reputation by the ingenuity and learning he had 
ewn in it: but his orthodoxy and religion were called in queſtion; and he even paſſed, 
th ſome, for an Atheiſt. Soon after, he publiſhed ** The Hiſtory of Poland,“ &c» 
onnor was likely to prove a very eminent man in his profeſſion ; but in the flower of 
b age, and juſt as he had begun to reap the fruits of his learning, ſtudy, and travels, 
ewas attacked by a fever, which, after a ſhort illneſs; carried him off, 
Crok, Sir Anthony, born at Giddy, or Gidding Hall, in Eſſex, about 1506, died 1576. 
Deſcended from Sir I homas Cooke, Lord Mayor of London. Eminent for mety, 
arning, and prudence. By thoſe noble perſons who had the charge of King Edward, 
e was appointed to inſtruct that Prince, and form his manners. He lived in exile during 
e perſecution of Mary; but after Elizabeth's acceſſion, returned home, and ſpent the 
ſt of his days in peace and honour, He had four daughters; and being reſolved to 
ave ſons by education, leſt he ſhould have none by birth, he taught them thoſe leſſong 
night that he had inſtilled into the prince by day. He was happy in his endeavours, 
kd they were all married to men of diſtinguiſhed rank and abilities. | 5) 
Cooke, Thomas, born at Braintree, in Flex, about 1707,—-When only 19 years of v1 
be, he gave the world a very correct editipn of Andrew Marvell's Works, with a if i; 
Life of the Author prefixed.” In 1728 he publiſhed. a tranſlation of Heſiod, 740 
Wh was followed by © Terence,” and N Cicero de Natura Deorum, He was * 11 
| N z 0 | 
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of five or fix dramatic pieces, which were not accompanied with any ſucceſs: he 2b 


was concerned with Mr. Mottley in writing a farce called ““ Penelope, a Mock Tra. 
4 


% gedy;“ which, making its appearance juſt after Mr. Pope's tranſlation of Homer's 
* Odyſley,“ was conſidered as a ridicule of that work, and procured him the honour 
of a place in The Dunciad.“ EY | N * 

Cooper, Anthony Afpley, Earl of Shafteſbury, born at Winborne, St. Giles's, in the 
county of Dorſet, 1621, died 1682-3.—Son of Sir John Cooper, Bart. of Rockborn, 
in the County of Southampton. At 15 years of age he was ſent to Oxford, and about e I 
two years after, removed to Lincoln's Inn, where he applied himſelf, with great vigour, Wſeonti 
to the conſtitutional law of England. He was elected for Tewkeſbury, in Glouceſter: Hold 
ſhire, in the parliament which met at Weſtminſter 1640, but was ſoon diſſolved. Hef th 
appears to have been well affected to the King's ſervice, at the beginning of the Ci E. 
War; for he repaired to the King at Oxford, offered his aſſiſtance, and projected im. 
ſcheme, not for ſubduing his country, but for reducing ſuch as had either deſerted, oMaje 
miſtaken their duty, to his Majeſty's obedience ; which was partly executed, but, througi engt 
the imprudence of Prince Maurice, never was completed. Finding himſelf diſliked, 
and his perſon in danger, he accepted of a commiſſion in the parliament forces, a ber 
did ſome very conſiderable ſervices. In 1651 he was of the committee of twenty, ap. 
pointed to conſider of ways and means for reforming the law; alſo bne of the membem ende 
of the Convention. He was again a member of parliament in 1654, and one of ths 
9am 79 perſons who ſigned that famous proteſtation, charging the Protector with 016 
ranny and arbitrary government. When the Protector, Richard „was depoſed, and tnglMics. 
Rump came again into power, they nominated Sir Anthony one of their council o{duc: 

ſtate, and a commiſſioner for managing the army. He was at that very time engaged it 
a ſecret correſpondence with the friends of Charles II. and greatly ad in pro rave 
moting his reſtoration, which brought him into peril of his life, with the powers then th 
in being. In that which was called the Healing Parliament, which fat in 1660, he ame 
returned a member for Dorſetſhire, and named one of the twelve members of the Houlgpoled 
of Commons, to carry their invitation to the King. Upon his Majeſty's acceflion, Miier 
was worn of the Privy Council, and alſo one of the Commifſioners for the trial of Mud. 
Regicides, In April, 1661, he was created Baron Aſhley, of Winborne, St. Giles“ 
ſoon after, he was made Chancellor and Under Treaſurer of the Exchequer ; then one 
the Commiſſioners for executing the office of High Treafarer, and afterwards Lord LieMiam 
tenant of che county of Dorſet, '- April 23, 1672, he was created Baron 'Cooper Mime 
Pawlet in the county of Somerſet, and Earl of Shafteſbury, ' November the 4th, fol 
lowing, he was raiſed to the poſt of Lord High Chancellor of England. The 0 
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me he was at the helm was a ſeaſon of ſtorms and tempeſts; and it is der eng him 
ullice to ſay, they could not either affright or diſtrat him. November 9, 1673, he re- 
oned the great ſeal. In 1675 the Treaſurer, Danby, introduced the Teſt Bill into the 
louſe of Lords, which was vigorouſly oppoſed by the Earl of Shafteſbury, This dif- 
ute occaſioned a prorogation for 15 months. When the parliament met again, the 
Duke of Buckingham argued, that it ought to be conſidered as diſſolved: Shafteſbu 
as of the ſame opinion; and maintained it with ſo much warmth that, together with 
he Duke, the Earl of Saliſbury, and the Lord Wharton, he was ſent to the Tower. an 
ontinued there for 13 months, In 1679 he was appointed Lord Preſident, but did not 
gold this employment ſix months. He had drawn upon himſelf the implacable hatred 
of the Duke of York, by ſteadily promoting, if not originally inventing, the project of 
n Excluſion Bill; and therefore, no wonder if a party was conſtantly at work againſt 
im, In 1681 he was apprehended for high treaſon ; and, after being examined by his 
Majeſty in Council, he was committed to the Tower, and confined for four months; at 
Jength he was tried, acquitted, and diſcharged. As his enemies were now in the ze- 
pith of power, he thought it neceſſary to conſult his ſafety in retiring to Holland, 
ana here he died fix weeks after his arrival. While his great abilities are confeſſed by all, 
t has been his misfortune to have his hiſtory recorded by his enemies, who ſtudied tg 
ender his name odious and deteſtable. 25 HA ; 

Cooper, Anthony Aſhley, Earl of Shafteſbury, and Grandſon of Anthony, was born 
In 1670-1, in London, and died 1712-13,—The celebrated author of the Characteriſ- 


education, under whom he made ſo good a progreſs in learning, that he could read, with 
aſe, both the Latin and Greek languages at 11 years of age, In 1686 he began his 
travels, and ſpent a conſiderable time in Italy, where he acquired a great knowledge 
in the polite arts. Upon his return to England, in 1689, he was offered a ſeat in par- 


e valiWlament ; but he declined, and purſued that ſtrict courſe of ſtudy which he had pro- 
HouliWpoſed to himſelf, near five years. Then he was elected a burgeſs for Pool; and ſoon 
a , er had an opportunity of ſhewing that ſpirit of liberty which he maintained to the 
of thi ing 1 £ 


nd of his life. It was the bringing in and promoting the Act for granting Council 
* to Prifoners in Caſes of High Treaſon.*” But the fatigues of atten Hip the Houſe of 
.ommotis ſo impaired his health, that he was obliged to decline coming again into par- 
lament affer its diſſolution in 1698, He then went to Holland, where he ſpent his 
lime in the converſation of Boyle, Le Clerc, and other learned and ingenious men; 
Mich induced him to continue there above à twelvemonch. Soon after he returned 16 
GREET , . . TO: England, 


tics, His grandfather was fond of him from his birth, and undertook the care of his 5 5 
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England, he became Earl of Shafteſbury, but did not attend the Houſe of Lords ii! 
his friend, Lord Somers, ſent a meſſenger to acquaint him with the bufineſs of the 
Partition Treaty, February 1700-:. On the acceſſion of Queen Anne, he retired tg 


his uſual courle of ſtudy; and in the beginning of the year 1703 made a ſecond jour. Ci 
ney to Holland, and returned to England the year following. The French prophets Wind | 
Joon after having, by their enthuſiaſtic extravagancies, made a great diſturbance through. {iſquen 


out the nation, there were different opinions as to the methods of ſuppreſſing them; Hani 
and ſome adviſed a proſecution: but Shafteſbury apprehended that ſuch meaſures tended 
to inflame, rather than cure the diſeaſe; and this occaſioned his“ Letter concernir 
«© Enthutaſm,” publiſhed in 1708. In January, 1709, he publiſhed his © Mor- 
* liſts, a Philoſophical Rhapſody ;” and in May following, his“ Senfus Communi:,” 
In 1710 his “ Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author,” was printed. In 1711, finding 
his health declining, he ſet out for Naples, where he lived two years, and died there, 
After he came to Naples, he finiſned The Judgement of Hercules,” and the“ Lei. 
ter concerning Deſign.” In the three volumes of the Characteriſtics,” he com- 


Pean of Glouceker ; rhe year after, byhop of Lincoln; and in 1 584 t to the 
eren een em; ANG m 1504 ſhopric 


Pleted the whole of his works, which he intended ſhould be made public, though ven en 
have ſeveral pieces of his publiſhed by other hands. His principal ftudy was the wri-Wh Cc 
tings of antiquity ; from which he formed to himſelf the plan of his philoſophy, a ci- l. i 
vil, ſocial, and rheiftic ſyſtem. om 
Cooper, John Gilbert, E/q. born in England, died 1769. He publiſhed ©* The Life de v 
* of Socrates” in 1757, which may be conſidered as his magnum opys; ** Curſoryiſet © 
1 *© Remarks on Warburton's Edition of Pope's Works;”” Ver Vert, or the Nun- euer 
. * nery Parrot ;” an elegant Latin Epitaph on an infant Son,” and A Father sere 
'} $ Advice to his Son;” alſo an 8vo volume of poems, | Ce 
19 Cooper, Samuel, born in 1609, died 1672,—A very eminent Engliſh miniaturegWhwas 
4 painter, bred under the care of his uncle John Hoſkins; but he derived his chief excel. Hm 
4 lence from a ſtudy of the works of Van Dyck; inſomuch that he was commonly ſtyled the | 
3 Van Dyck in little. His pencil was confined to the head and hair, in which he was in- me. 
Þ imitabſe; but if he deſcended lower, he was notoriouſly incorrect. His pieces ue nde 
5 univerſally admired all over Europe, ſelling for incredible prices. | ve 
. Cooper, Thomas, Biſhop of Wincheſter, born at Oxford, 16 7, died 1504.— Upon th 
| the accefiion of Queen Mary, he ſtudied phyſic, and took a batchelor's degree, becaule*n y 
| he was ſecretly inclined to the Proteſtant faith. Upon the death of the Queen, he f- ert, 
4 turned to hi former ſtudy of divinity, and in 1566-7 took the degree of Doctor of Din: 
q inity; and about that time was made Dean of Chritt Church. In 1569 he was made Cy 
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bihoprick of Wincheſter. ** He was,” fays Wood, * furnifhed witn all kind of learn- 


© ing, almoſt beyond all his cotemporaries; and not only adorned the pulpit with his 
© ſermons, but alſo the commonwealth of learning, with his writings,” ; 
Coram, Captain Thomas, born about 1668, died 1751.—He was bred to the ſea, 


and ſpent the firſt part of his life as maſter of a veſſel trading to our colonies. His fre- 


nuent opportunities of obſerving; the cruel deſertion of young children, excited his hu- 


manity to the projection of the Foundling Hoſpital, in the eſtabliſhment of which he la- 


boured 17 years; until, by his ſole application, he obtained a royal charter: he was 


alſo highly inſtrumental in procuring a bounty on naval ſtores imported from America; 
and made ſome progreſs in eſtabliſhing ſchools in America, for the education of Indian 


pirls. Being at laſt indebted for ſubſiſtence to the voluntary * ee of ſome pub- 
ic-ſpirited perſons, at the head of whom was the late Frederick Prince of Wales, he 
lied in his 84th year, and was interred, purſuant to his defire, in the vault under the 
chapel of the Foundling Hoſpital. Little attentive to his private fortune, and ren 
any opportunities of increaſing it, his time and thoughts were continually employed 
in endeavours to promote the public happineſs. 
Corbet, Dr. Richard, Biſhop of Norwich, and an ingenious Poet; was bort at EW. 
ll, in Surry, died 1635.—He took his degrees at Oxford. His wit and eloquence re- 
ommended him to James I. who made him one of his chaplains in ordinary. In 4620 
be was promoted to the deanery of Chriſt Church. In 1629 he was preferred to the ſee 
pf Oxford, and in 1632 tranſlated to that of Norwich. In his younger years he wrote 
ſeveral pieces of poetry, but with no defign to publiſh them. After his death they, 
were printed, under the title of Poetica Stromata, 1647-8, 8vo. 
Coryate, Thomas, a very extraordinary perſon, famous for his whimſical abſurdities; 
vas born at Odcombe, in Somerſetſhire, in 1574, died 1617. In 1596 he became 4 
ommoner of Glouceſter Hall, Oxford. Upon coming to London he was received into 
tle family of Henry, Prince of Wales, and became the æhetſtone of the wits of that 
ime. In 1608 he took a long journey on foot, and at his return publiſhed his travels 
nder the following ſtrange title. Crudities haſtily gobbled up in five Months“ Tra- 
' vels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, ſome Parts of High Germany, and 
the Netherlands,” 1611, 4to. In 1612 he ſet out again, with a reſolution to ſpend 
en years in travelling: he went firſt to Conſtantinople; and after travelling over a great 
part of the Eaſt, was carried off by a flux at Surat. Some of the accounts of his pere- 
prinations are to be found in Purchas's Pilgrimages.” + 0 3 
Con, John, Biſhop of Durham, born at Norwich, 1 594, died 1671-2.—By his 
turned works, and his abilities, quick apprehenſion, ſolid judgement, and hag of 
Ep | ek Teading, 


3 reading, manifeſted therein, he bath perpetuated his name to-poſterity, and ſufficient!? 
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confuted, at the ſame time, the calumnies induſtriouſly ſpread againſt him, of his beigg 
a Papiſt, or popiſhly affected; which calumnies brought upon him a ſevere perſecution, 
followed with the plunder of all his goods, the ſequeſtration of his whole eſtate, and 
I ; years exile, Upon his return to England, this generous biſhop employed the whole 
of his time in promoting the welfare of mankind; and during the 11 years he ſat in the 
— of Durham, 1s ſaid to have ſpent above 20001. yearly in pious and charitable 
8. 

 Coftard, George, a Divine, alſo diſtinguiſhed for Oriental and aſtronomical learning; 
was horn in England, 1710, and died 1782.— He was the author of 15 pieces, chiety 
upon the ſubject of aſtronomy: among them are Some Obſervations tending to illuſ- 
, trate the Book of Job,” 1747, 8vo. 

Cotes, Roger, an illuſtrious Mathematician, Philoſopher, and Aſtronomer, born at 
Burbach, in Leiceſterſhire, 1682, died 1716.— At 17 years of age he was admitted a 
Penſioner of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1706 he was appointed Profeſſor of 
Afronomy and Experimental Philoſophy, upon the foundation of Dr. Thomas 
Plame,. Axchdeacon of Rocheſter, being the firſt that enjoyed that office. In the year 
1713 he went into orders; alfo publiſhed, at the requeſt of Dr. Bentley, at Cambridge, 
the ſecond edition of Sir Iſaac Newton's ©* Mathematica Principia,” &c. with all the 
improvements; to which he prefixed an excellent preface. He gave a deſcription of 
the great meteor, which appeared on the 6th,of March, 1716, in the“ Philoſophical 
＋ Tranſactions, and left behind him ſome admirable tracts, part of which, fince his 
deceaſe, have been publiſhed by Dr. Robert Smith, his couſin, and ſucceſſor in his pro- 
fefforkip. He lived but a little while to carry on the diſcourſes for which he was emi- 


nently qualified, dying in the prime of his age, to the great regret of all the lovers of 
the Sciences. 


© Carton, Sir Robert Bruce, born at Denton, in Huntingdonſhire, 1570, died 1631. 
In his 18th year, he began to collect ancient records, charters, and other MSS. Cam- 
den, Speed, and Selden, have acknowledged their obligations to him in their reſpec- 
tive works. By James I. he was created a knight, and in 1611 was the 36th perſon 
created a baronet. He wrote ſeveral works ; but that which is likely to prove moſt 2c- 
ceptable to poſterity is, his valuable library of MSS. ſecured to the public by two att 
of parhament, and now making a part of the Britiſh Muſeum. 3 

Cotton, Charles, Eg. a Gentleman of good family in Staffordſhire, who lived in 
the reigns of Charles II. and james II. and died ſome time about the Revolution. — fie 
had a genius for poetry, particularly burleſque verſe, and js chiefly known by by 
2 8 ip | | | | 3 | 60 irg 
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« burleſqued, or the Scoffer ſcoffed:“ but his beſt performance is his tranſlation of 
% Montaigne's Eſſays.“ 

Couel, Dr. John, a Divine, born at Hormingſhearth, in Suffolk, 1638, died 1722. 
—In 1654 he was admitted of Chriſt's College, Cambridge, and in 1670 went as cha 
Jain to Sir Daniel Harvey, ambaſſador from Charles II. to the Porte; where he ſerved, 
in that quality, both him and his ſucceſſor, Sir John Finch, for the ſpace of feven years. 
In 1679 he was created D. D. and the fame year choſen Lady Margaret's preacher in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge. In 1687 he was inſtalled into the chancellorſhip of York, 
and in 1688 elected Maſter of Chriſt's College, Cambridge, in which ſituation he con- 
tinued till his death. He wrote “ Some Account of the preſent Greek Church, with 
Reflections on their preſent Doctrine and Diſciphne.” He was noted for polite and 
curious learning, ſingular humanity, and knowledge of the world. | 

Cowell, Dr. John, a learned and eminent Civilian, born at Ernſborough, in De- 
yonſhire, about 1554, died of the operation for the ſtone in _1611.—By the advice of 
his patron, Archbiſhop Bancroft, he compiled A Law Dictionary,“ which highly 
offended Sir Edward Coke, and the common lawyers. They firſt accuſed him to 
James I. as having aſſerted that the King's prerogative was in ſome caſes limited, and 

ad probably ruined him, if the Archbithop had not ftood his friend. As they found 
they could not hurt him with the King, they reſolved to try what they could do with the 
people: accordingly, they repreſented him now as the betrayer of the rights and liber- 
ties of the people; and a complaint was carried up againſt him in the Houſe of Com- 

mons, the reſult of which was, that the author was ordered into cuſtody, and his book 
publickly burnt; but, upon the King's interpoſition, they proceeded no farther, He 
had publiſhed, in 1605, Inſtitutiones Juris Anglicani,” &c. in the manner of j uſti- 

* nian's Inſtitutes: he alſo compoſed a tract, De regulis Juris, ſuppoſed never ta 

have been publiſhed. * | 

Conley, Abraham, born in London, 1618, died 1667.—His father, who was a gro- 
er, dying before his birth, his mother procured him to be admitted a King's ſcholar at 
eſtminſter. The occaſion of his firſt inclination to poetry was his caſual lighting on 

Ppencer's “ Fairy Queen.“ At 13 years of age, he began to write ſeveral poems, a 

ollection of which he publiſhed in 1633, under the title of Poetical Bloſſoms.” 

hile he was at ſchool, he could never retain the rules of Grammar, but ſupplied that 
rant by converſing with the books themſelves. He was removed from Weſtminſter to 
tinity College, Cambridge, where he wrote ſome, and laid the deſigns of moſt of 
idle maſculine works which he afterwards publiſhed, In 1638 he printed his Love's 

| * Riddle,” 
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© Riddle,“ a paſtoral comedy, and a Latin comedy, called © Naufragium Jocular) 
or The Merry Shipwreck.” The firſt occaſion of his entering into buſineſs wy, 
an elegy he wrote On the Death of Mr. William Harvey,” procuring him ſome 

reſpectable friends. He was abſent from England about 10 years, which were wholly 
ſpent either in bearing a ſhare in the diſtreſſes of the Royal Family, or in labouring in 
their affairs. In 1656 he was ſent over to England to take cognizance of the (at 
of affairs. Upon his arrival, he publiſhed an edition of his poems. He was ſoot 
after ſeized and confined for ſome time; but, complying with the men then in power 
(which was much taken notice of by the Royal party, though actually a cloak to hi 
deſigns) he obtained an order to be created Doctor of Phyſic, which being done 
taking the opportunity of the confuſions that followed, upon Cromwell death, he 
ventured back into France, and there remained till near the time of the Reſtoration 
Upon his return to, England, he publiſhed a new edition of all his poems. In 16: 
he printed his two books of Plants,” dedicated to Mr. Evelyn, which were repu 
liſhed, after his deceaſe, in 1678, with four books more added, and his other Lati 
poems. Not finding the preferment he expected, he retired into Surry, where he {per 
the remaining part of his life, in a private and ſtudious way, at Chertſey, He was 
man of a very amiable character, as well as an admirable genius, 

Cox, Richard, Biſhop of Ely, born of mean parentage, at Whaddon, in Buck 
inghamſhire, about the year 1500, died 1581,—As an inſtance of his early characte 
he was invited, by Cardinal Wolſey, to Oxford, to fill up his new foundation; but, 
_ favouring ſome of Luther's opinions, and ſpeaking his mind too freely of the cori 
tions of Popery, he was deprived, and thrown into priſon. When he recovered hi 
liberty, he was choſen Maſter of Eton School, and afterward appointed Tutor 

Prince Edward. On that Prince's acceſſion, he became a great favourite at Coun 
and arrived at conſiderable preferments. After Mary's acceſſion, he was ſtripped 
his preferments, and committed to the Marſhalſea; but being releaſed, he retin 
abroad, foreſceing the impending ſtorm. When the bloody ſcene was cloſed, by t 
death of Mary, he returned, and was one of thoſe divines who were appointed 
_ reviſe the Liturgy, and the chief Proteſtant champion, in the diſputation held 
Weſtminſter, between eight Papiſts and an equal number of the Reformed Clergy. H 
abilities in the pulpit, and his zeal for the Engliſh Liturgy, were ſoon rewarded Winn 
the biſhoprick of Ely; but he did not retain apy great degree of the Royal favou 
for he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed Queen Elizabeth's retaining the crucifix and lights in 
chapel, and was a great advocate for the marriage of the clergy, againſt which ſheh 


contracted a ſtrange averſion. He was one of thole commiſhoned to compile a bd 
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falſehood and ſuperſtition. He was gentle and moderate in his temper; and, thoup| 


Was a learned man himſelf, and author of ſeveral works, printed and unprinted, 


the Charter Houſe, whence he was ſent to Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, and y 


where he fell into great diſtreſs. Cowley, the poet, hearing of it, obtained him | 


he left England, he wrote ſeveral Latin and Engliſh poems, which are highly cot 
tolled by Mr. Pope. n | 

© Creech, Themas, eminent for his tranſlations of ancient authors, both in proſe a 
verſe; born near Sherborn, in Dorſetſhire, 1659, died 1701.—-His principal wor 
and that which procured him the higheſt applauſe, was his Tranſlation of Luc 
„ tius,“ printed in 8vo. at Oxford, 1682. In 1684 he publiſhed a Tranſlay 


«wrote any thing original, He died in a very unfortunate manner. In 1700 heh 


- his ſentiments frequently engaged him in diſputes, which in the end terminated ird 


Heartily zealous in the cauſe of Reformation, yet a friend to thoſe perſons who n 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. He was a great patron of learning and the Univerſities 


Craſhaw, Richard, born in England, died about 1650.—He was educated 


afterwards of Peter Houſe, where he was Fellow. For denying the Covenant in t| 
time of the Rebellion, he was ejected from bis fellowſhip: he then went to Pan 


ters of recommendation from Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, then reſiding 
Paris, by virtue of which he became Secretary to a Cardinal at Rome; and ate 
one of the canons or chaplains of the rich church of our Lady, at Loretto. Beſo ar 


of Horace,“ followed by ſeveral other pieces; but it does not appear that he e eth 


in love with a woman who treated him contemptuouſly. Reſolving not to digeltt 
affront, he hanged himſelf in his ſtudy. Others fay, that being naturally mom en: 
exiſtence. N | 8 2 | 

Creft, Herbert, Biſhop of Hereford, third ſon of Sir Herbert Croft, of Mut! 
Caſtle, in Herefordſhire; born at Great Milton, near | Thame, in Oxfordſii er 


1503, died 1691. In 1639 he was made a Prebendary of Worceſter, and the Men 
after Canon of Windſor. In 1644 he was nominated Dean of Hereford. He Wanc 
fred extremely for his loyalty to Charles I. but in 1659, by the death of his two ei min 
brothers, became poſſeſſed of the family eſtate. At the Reſtoration, he was E iſed 
- ſtated in his preferments. December 2, 1661, he was promoted to the ſee of Han: 
ford, which he never would quit, though he was offered a better ſee more than on the 
and in 1667, Dean of the Royal Chapel, which he reſigned in 1669, being weary ally 
Court life. As he lived, ſo he died, without the leaſt tincture of that Popery ade 


from parentage he had contracted in his youth. He publiſhed a few theologie Ci 


CRO ſ 3 1} CRO 
its and ſermons; and was very intent upon reforming ſome things in the church, 


hich he thought abuſes, and not tending to edification. » » 
Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Eſſex, ſon of a Blackſmith at Putney ; born about 
zoo, died* 1640.—Being of uncommon natural parts, he, was taken notice of by 
ardinal Wolſey, to whom he was appointed Solicitor. -. Upon the Cardinal's fall, 
e King employed him in his own ſervice, and made him Maſter of the Jewel 
fice. He was afterwards created Maſter: of the Rolls, and Keeper of the Privy 
al; and had a great hand in the diſſolution of monaſteries. The King then made 
m Vicar General, principal Secretary of State, Lord Vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical 
fairs, Earl of Eſſex, and Knight of the Garter. - At laſt, he was attainted for he- 
ly and high treaſon, by an act of parliament, and beheaded on Tower Hill. His 
rater is variouſly repreſented ; but he is allowed, by all parties, to have been an 
ccourager of men of abilities and integrity. | td leo 

Cromwell, Oliver, Protector of the commonwealth of England, was deſcended, 
| both ſides, from families of great antiquity ; born at Huntingdon, in 1599, died 
b;8.—From Huntingdon he removed to Sidney College, Cambridge, where he 
ppears to have been more expert in robuſt exerciſes than the learned languages. His 


ther dying about two years after, the irregularity of his conduct ſo di urbed his 
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he e hother, that ſhe ſent him to London, and placed him in Lincoln's Inn, where he 
be Wickly diflipated what his father had left him. At 21 years of age, he married 
gelt Hlzabeth, daughter of Sir James Bowchier, Knight. Falling in with the Puritans 
moron after, he renounced all his vices and follies. He was elected member of the 


ted ird parliament of Charles I. which met in 1628; and was one of the Committee for 
eligion, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt Popery. He was con- 
ant in his attendance, and a frequent ſpeaker, though he did not at that time diſ- 
ver any of the great qualities which afterwards appeared, and which ſeem to have 


en called out as occaſion required. He was very zealous in promoting the remon- 
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the ſpace of a few months he not only gained the reputation of an officer, but 
ally. became a good one; and what is ſtill ſtranger, by mere dint of diſcipline, he 
ade his new-raiſed men excellent ſoldiers. After various military exploits, during 
e Civil War, which finally ended, happily for the Parliament, . principally by his 
urage and conduct, he was raiſed to the rank of Lieutenant General, the ſecond 
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ance which was carried, November the 14th, 1641, and which, in reality, by ine 
ming both parties, laid the baſis of the Civil War. Upon its breaking-out, he 
iſed a troop of horſe at Cambridge, of which he was appointed commander. 
range as it may appear, though he aſſumed the military character in his 43d year, 
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in command under Sir Thomas Fairfax, but the firſt in in ffucnee. H then broug 
in the ſelf denying ordinance, whick excluded the members of either houſe from hay 
ing any command in the army; but from which, however, on account of his extra 
dinary merit, that ſer him above all ordinances, Cromwell was at firſt occafionally 
and at length abſolutely, exempred. He ſhone particularly at the battle of Naſch 
June 14, 1646, and had alſo his ſhare in reducing the Wett ; till, upon the farrende 
of Exeter, he found leiſure to return to London, where he powerfully oppoſed the in 
tended reduction of the forces, reſolving to fabdue their maſteus in the blouſe f 
Commons. November 12, 1646, the army marched triumphan ly through Londen 
and in February following, the Scots, having received the money agreed on, deli 
vered up the King, who was carried priſoner to Holmby. At this time, Cromyell 
had a moſt difficult game to play, as it was abſolutely neceffary for him to derei 
the King, the Parliament, and the Army—which in turn was effected, though u 
without danger and difficulty. The King relied upon Cromwell and Ireton; an 
they ſpoke of him, and acted towards him, as if they were abſolute courtiers. A 
ro the Parliament, fo long as they enjoyed their power, he treated them wick ü 

ateſt refpe&, Upon the King's refuſing, by the advice of Cromwell, to pals fa 


ils, the Parliament fell into very warm debates, and paſſed a vote, that no furt 
addreſſes ſhould be made to him; and from that time he was more ſtrictly ĩm priſone 


than ever, which ſeverity was afterwards mitigated, a treaty ſet ow foot, and an atten 
made to impeach Cromwell of high treaſon; but the army, having now reduced. 
things, ſent a remonſtrance to the Houſe of Commons, diſupproving all they had dou 
it was carried by Colonel Ewers, who went afterwards in to the Iſſe of Wight, whe 
he ſeized the perſon of the King, and carried him to Hurſt Caſtle. This was! 
ſemed by the Parliament, who! commanded; the General to recalb his orders; but, 
ſtead of this, the army marched directty to London, and in December purgedt 
Houſe of Commons, by turning out the better part of the members, and forcing! 
others to do what they pleaſed. In mot of theſe proceedings Cromwell appeared vt 
active; and is, with good reaſon, believed to have directed them all, and afrerwar 
to have been principally iuſtrumental in bringing his Majeſty to the High Court of Ju 
rice, where he far, Pest the warrant, and proſecuted tha accompliſhment of it, by 
bloody execution of the King. Pive days after, the Houſe of Lords was voted ul 
leſs; and to ma the exeentive power, it was neceſſary to ſer up a Council 
Stare, of which John Bradſhaw wars prefident, and Lieutenant General Cromwel 
principal member. Soon after, a mutiny broke out in his own army: with ſe 
diſiculty he fubdued it, and the fomentors were puniſhed. In Auguſt, $649, 6 
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diſappointments, . that by June, 1650, he had in a manner ſubdued the whole iſland, 
leaving ſuch a terror upon the minds of the inhabitants, that his ſon-in-law, Ireton, 
eaſily completed. the conqueſt of that country. This was followed by the Seots, who 
having invited home Charles II. were preparing to invade England. Upon Lord 
Fairfax's refuſing the command, having taken the Covenant, Cromwell marched 
his army into Scotland, and, September 3, 1750, gained the victory of Dunbar, 
than which none ever did him greater credit as a commander. September 3, 1751, 
having purſued Charles into England, and blocked him up at Worcefter, he at- 
tacked and carried that city, and drove him again into exile. - He now had at- 
tained every thing but the titles of royalty, to obtain which was his principal conſi- 
deration. He and his friends endeavoured to bring things into ſuch a fituation as to 
occaſion a diſſolution of parliament; on the contrary ſide, the friends of the Houſe 
endeavoured to ſupport and maintain its authority; whereby the winter of 1652 was 
ſpent in contrivances and cabals on both ſides. In 1653 he called a council, once 
more to debate this point: at the ſame time, the Parliament had framed a bill io con- 
tinue themſelves to November 5, the following year. Cromwell being informed. 
what the Houſe was upon, left the Council, and marched directly, with a party of 
z00 ſoldiers, to Weſtminſter, and turned the members out by actual force. To ſup- 
port his great authority, he continued for a few days to direct all things by the advice 


Protectorſnip of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and had th 

title of Highneſs conferred on him in the Court of Chancery, in Weſtminſter, wit 

great ſolemnity; and thus, in his 54th year, aſſumed the ſovereign power, which he 
ell knew how to exerciſe with dignity. From this time .he applied himſelf, with 
great prudence, to the ſettlement of public affairs, both foreign and domeſtic, and 
billed the offices of ſtate with the ableit men. By an ordinance, in 1654, he united 
England and Scotland; and ſoon after he did the ſame by Ireland. He rendered him- 
elf much reſpeRed abroad by the glorious ſuccefles of Admiral Blake, and to him 
ve are indebted for the iſland of Jamaica. In 1657 he indireRly attempted to obtain 
lhe title of King, but deſiſted, upon finding his beſt friends very averſe to the ſcheme z 
doweyer, he reſolved upon a new inauguration, which was accordingly performed on 
de 26th of June, 1657, in Weſtminſter Hall, with all the pomp of a coronation, and 
us office confirmed by a ſolemn inſtrument from Parliament. He then endeavoured to 
ad ſomething like a Houſe of Lords to his Commons; but the ancient peers refuſed 
dit with ſuch men as he mixed with them, and his Commons diſputed the authority 


barked, with his forces, fbr Ireland, where his ſucceſſes were attended with ſo few 


df his council of officers, and was by them, December 16, 1653, inveſted with the 
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had been,” mary marks of public approbation were beſtowed upon his memory. The 


6 780 } Ne 
6f che other Houſe; fo chat he was foreed to diffotve his parliament: and now le or. 
Pfartrty few that # regular eſtablinment was à thing impracticable. From this time he 
w referved, ſuſpieious, and diſcontented. The cares and torments of his mind u 
aff affected his body; which carried him off, September 4, 1658, aged ſomeuba eit 
more chat 5g years. It has been imagined that he was poifoned, but without, uf ear 
Faſonable fou ation. A very pompous funeral way ordered at the public expence, 
#id te was buried in the middle aile of Henry the VIIch's Chapel, at Weſtminſter, 
Bat this, by fome writers, is confdered as a deluſion : they ſuppoſe that ſome other, i 
not the botly 6f Charles I. was ineloſed in this cofia: Odious as Cromwell's reigh 


ovems of Waller, Sprat, and Dryden, though the authors lived to change their ſen-Wſhave 
ments, Wilk not fail to give a very high idea of the man. In his life-time his ac. 
tions Had been ecfebrated by the learned abroad, as well as by his own ſecretary, 
Milton, at hôme; and with theſe panegyrics he ſeems not to have been. diſpleaſed, 
Various are his characters from perloas of different ſentiments; yet, in moſt of theſe, ot 
chere ſeems to be # mixture of flattery or prejudice. His panegyriſts knew not where 
to ſtop their praifes, and his énemies were as extravagant in their cenſures. How 
blame-worthy ſoever the Protector might have been in the acquiſition of his hig rm 
office, certain it is,, hé rivalled the greateſt of the Engliſh monarchs in glory Wſarli 
and made himſelf courted and dreaded by the nations around him. In his mint 
there was 2 kind of madneſs, as well as of humour in his gravity, and much of 
wy 5 in all. Some have commended him for keeping up a great face of religion 
in Ris court, and through the nation; but it ts not eaſy to know what they mean her 
however, religion never wore fo many faces as in his time; nor was he pleafel 
10 difcover which face he liked beſt. The Preſbyterians he hated; the Church 0 
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England he perfecated; againſt the Papiſts he made laws, but the Sectaries he in eir 


dulged: yet, ſome of the Prelbyterian divines he courted ; affected kindneſs to x fe 
of the miniſters of the Church of England, and entered ints ſome very deep it 
trigues with the Papiſts. He derided Magna Charta, ſo mach tefpetied by our Kings 
He was kind to ſome learned men. Milton and Marvel were his ſeeretaries. 
would have hired Meric Caſaubon to write his hiſtory, ind have taken the f 
mous Hobbes into his ſervice; for writing the Leviathan;“ ably, beeaoft ! 
that celebrated work, power is made the ſource of fight and the Baſis ef religion, Me 
foundation on which Cromwell's ſyſtem, as Well as Hobbes, was entirety builieme 
Wich ſuch arts and qualities as theſe, joined to his great Military ſtill ard fe putatio 
Als ſucceffes, and that prodigious authority ke rad Rimſelf te, muy be * 
. | or 


* 
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e er. In the courſe of his Hife he was temperate and ſober, and deſpiſed thoſe who 
e he ere not ſo. In his family he ſhewed great kindneſs, but without any diminugion af 
au authority. He was very reſpectful to his mother, and tender to kis wife; vet 
bat either had any influence over him. He ſhewed a great reſpect for learning and 


learned men, without affecting to be learned himſelf, His letters, however, are the 
belt teſtimonies of his parts; for they are varied in their ſtyle in a wonderful manner, 
Aly adapted to the purpoſes for which they were written, and the perſons to whom 
hey were addreſſed. A great number of them are te be found. in Thurloe's and N- 
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eign Wſclols's Collections, as well as in Ruſhworth and Whitlocke. His public ſpeeches 
The ere long, dirk, and perplexed ; and though mixed with the cant of the times, yer 
ſen-Wſhave ſentiments in them which ſhew a ſuperiority of underſtanding. Several of ther 
s ac in Whitlocke's Memorials.” In his converſation he was eaſy and pleaſant, 
tary, d could unbend himſelf without loſing his dignity. He made an excellent choice 
ſed, pf thoſe he employed, but truſted none of them farther than was neceſſary, He did 
heſe, Wot overturn the Conttitation to leave it in rains, but to ſet it up again, and himſelf 
There the head of it; and though he compared his on government at firſt to that af 
Houß lieh Conftable, yet all he laboured at afterwards was plainly to get the chaos new 
nigh | — and his authority ſanctiſied by the regal title, and the appearance of à legal 
oy erliament. 5070 g | | 

mir Cruel, Richard, the eldeſt Son of Oliver, and named by him for his ſucceſſor 


efott his death, was born at Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire, 1626, died 1712.—Ant af 
s paſſed for recognifing him as Protector, and for reſtoring the Houſe of Lords. 
[lien they fell into debates about ſettling the Chief Magiſtrate's power, and that of 
he Upper Houſe. Theſe, and other proceedings, terminated in a jealouſy between 
e Protector and his army: at laſt they diſcarded him, and took the government into 
leir own hands. On the Reſtoration, he went abroad, but returned in 1680, under 
aſſumed name of Clarke, and fettled at Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire, where he 
ed privately ind died. He was not by any means qualified to ſupport the tation 
neh che aſpiring talents of his father had raiſed him to. e 
Ce, Michael, an Engliſh Artiſt, and famous copier of paintings, flouriſhed un» 
the reigns of Charles I. and II.—A pleaſant tory is told of him, which redounds 


oft More to his reputation for ingenuity than probity, By Charles I. he was employed to 
n, py the celebrated Madona of Raphael, a St. Mark's Church, at Venice, and per - 
bullied Bis tafk fo admirably well, has he brought away the original, and left the copy 


in place; nor was it diſcovered, till it was doo late to recover the loſs. This 2 
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was afterwards bought by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, for his maſter, who placed it i 
the Eſcurial. | On | PT ABR ts We" 
Crowne, John, an American, was the ſon of an Independent Miniſter in Now"! 
Scotia, died about the year 1703.—Being diſſatisfied with the gloomy education he 
received in that country, he reſolved to come to England, to make his fortune by his 
wits, Where he was reduced to enter into the ſervice of an old lady, of which he ſoot 
grew weary, He then procured favour at court by his — ; but this kind of ſubſiſ 
ence proving precarious, he ſolicited Charles II. for ſome eſtabliſhment, which he 
promiſed him, upon condition of his firſt writing another comedy; and ſuggeſted tt 
him the plan of a Spaniſh play, which produced the comedy of Sir Courtly Nice. 
But the death of the King, upon the laſt day of rehearſal, plunged him from hi 
pleaſing expectations to the reſource of his wits for exiſtence. He left behind him 1 
. tragedies and comedies, ſome of which were acted with great ſucceſs, and a fe 
poems. | | | | | N 
Croxall, Dr. Samuel, an ingenious Divine, born at Walton upon Thames, dien 
1752.— While at the Univerſity, he wrote the celebrated poem of The Fair Ci 
* cafſian,” not known to be his till one Cragg, a Scotch Miniſter, took occaſion, i 
a volume of Spiritual Poems publiſhed by him, to complain of the horrid proftitu 
tion of genius among us; ad particularly of Croxall, for abandoning his Muſe t 
the purpoſes of lewdneſs, in converting the Song of Solomon“ into an amorou 
dialogue. He publiſhed a complete Englith tranſlation of Eſop's Fables,” bt 
ſides many other poems and tranſlations. 2 | 
Cudworth, Ralph, a learned Divine, born at Aller, in Somerſetſhire, 1617, die 
1688.—In 1651 he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity; and in 1654 was chok 
Maſter of Chriſt's College, in Cambridge. In January, 1657, he was one of ü ſolie 
perſons nominated to be conſulted about the -Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible. pub; 
1678 he was inſtalled a Prebendary of Glouceſter, and alſo publiſhed, in folio, | 
famous work, entitled ©* The true intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe,” which met uiii 
great oppoſition. He likewiſe publiſhed a treatiſe, entitled Deus Fuſtificatus: Th 
*« Divine Goodneſs of God vindicated againſt the Aſſertions of abſolute. and incond 
*« tionate Reprobation.” He was a man of very extenſive learning, excellently {1 
in the learned languages and antiquity; a good mathematician j a ſubtle philoſophen®s 
and of my 1 metaphyſician. He embraced the mechanical or corpuſcular philo ttt 
phy ; but with regard to the Deity, Intelligences, Genii, and ideas, and. in ſhort, u 


1 of human knowledge, he followed Plato, and even the latter Platoni 


e left ſeveral poſthumous works, and publiſhed many theological ome 1 
| ; | anguw 
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daughter, Damaris, was born in 1658, died 1708.—She was the wife of Sit Francs 
Malbham, of Oates, in-Effex.. She publiſhed two ſmall tzeatiſes.an divinity, which have 
evidced her genius and learning. She had a great friendſhip far Mr. Locke, who ze- 
ſded ſeveral. years at her houſe, at Oates, where he died, in 1704. 7 

Cuff, Henry, a celebrated Wit and excellent Scholar, but memorable chiefly for the 


A peculiarity of his fate; born at Hinton St. George, in Somerſetſhire, about 1560, 
big Wes 160 — In 1576 he: was admitted of Trinity College, Cambridge, where be was 
afterwards promoted to the Greek Profeſſorſhip, —— Procter of the Univer- 


ty mn 1594 Av what time he left Oxford, or upon what gecafion,, dves nat appear: 
but, from his. buſy diſpoſition, he recommended himfelf into the favour of the cele- 
brated Robert Earl of Efſex, whoſe misfortunes. Cuff is fuppaſed to have bean the 
ef author and cauſe of Ow the 5th of March, ſ ing the Earl's exreution, 
Ke was brought to trial, where he defended. himſelf with great ſteadineſs and ſpirie. 
e was however convicted, and, with Sis Gelly Merrick, executed at Tybum. 
Camden, who knew him intimately, fays, that he was a man of maſt engste 
urning, and penetrating wit, but of a ſeditious and etooked diſpoGtion. Others 
we milder in their cenfures; and all allow him te have baem a very able and lame 


Cumberland, Dr. Richard, Biſhop: of Peterborough, was the fon of a citizes in 
ondon, and born there in 1632; died 1718.—In 1672 he publiſhed a noble work in 
ain, entitled? De Legibus Nature Diſquifitio Philoſophica,”” &c. or, A Philoſophi- 
cal Enquiry into the Laws of Nature. Ix 1686 he publiſhed ** An Bfxy on Jewiſh 
' Meaſures and Weights,” which has always been eſteemed. by the curious - Aſter the 
Revolution, he was nominated, by King William, to che ſee of Peterborough, without 
ſolicitation, aw his part; and the firſt account he had of his promotion was from the 
public news. When he was 8; years of age, he applied himdelf ta the ſt ady of the 
optie language, of which he made himſelf mates. Aſter his death, Mr. Payne 
publaſtied his “ Explication of Sanchaniatho, aud his Origins gravizen A 
" Juifpme.” He was poſſeſſed of very uncomman parts, very uacommen learning. 
1condihlpd of virtue and piety {till more uncommon. 


sci Cnmberland, William, Duke of,, Second Son of II. and Queens Canaline, 
ſopherni'®s born at Leiceſter Houſe, in 1721, died 1765. —bHe attended. bis father at the 


attle of Dettingen, and was wounded in the leg. He commanded the Rritiſh army 
ort, M Fontenoy, where the French would have been routed, by their own confeſſion, if 
8% Dutch auxiliaries had done their duty. April 16, 746, he put an end. tothe Ra- 
ellion in Scotland, by routing the young Pretender at Culloden. Av the ** 

| al, 
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Val, in 1747, the Dutch again were the occaſion of his loſing the day. The next 
war, being confined by poſitive orders, he cleared himſelf from the conſequences 


IN 170 
and ſhewed his reſentment by reſigning his command, October 12, 1757. He lived I lie 
be remainder of his days in retirement, revered by all true friends to their coun- D 
EIS 1 * 7 >, " ſhare 
Cutts, Fohn Lord, a Soldier of moſt hardy bravery in King William's wars, diet ber 
1706-7,—He entered firſt into the ſervice of the Duke of Monmouth, was Aide-de.iſibe 
Camp to the Duke of Lorrain, in Hungary, and fignaliſed himſelf particularly a be 
the taking of Buda, by the Imperialiſts, in 1686. Returning to England, at the Re. us 
volution, he had aregiment of foot; was created Baron Gowran, in Ireland, Decen- Ill. 
ber 6, 1690 appointed Governor of the Iſle of Wight, April 14, 1693; was made D 
Major General; and when the Aſſaſſination project was diſcovered, 1696, was Cap bon, 
tain of the King's Guard. In 1698 he was complimented by Mr. John Hopkins, nd 
one to whom a double crown was due.” On the acceſſion of Queen Anne, he w t 
made a Lieutenant General of the forces in Holland; Commander in Chief of theli{e!lo 
forces in Ireland, under the Duke of Ormond; and afterwards one of the Lord ho! 
Juſtices of that kingdom, to keep him out of the way of action—a circumſtanc In 
which broke his heart. He wrote a poem on the death of Queen Mary; and pub ers, 
Uſhed, in 1687, ** Poeticat Exerciſes, written upon ſeveral Occaſions.” by | 
wy. D N at Q 
DALTON, Dr. John, a Divine and Poet, born at Deane, in Cumberland, 170% brd 
died 1773.—He was appointed tutor to Lord Beauchamp, only ſon of Algernon Sen nica 
mour, Earl of Hertford, late Duke of Somerſet. His firſt production was C Rich 
** mus,” a Maſque, taken from Milton's Maſque, at Ludlow Caſtle, which {i muc] 
continues one of our moſt favourite dramatic entertainments. After the death of biz autre 
pupil, at Bologne, in Italy, he applied himſelf to the duties of his function, ein 
was noticed as an able preacher at the Univerſity of Oxford, where he was broug| Laur 
up. Upon the recommendation of the late Duke of Somerſet, the King promote of ſe 
him to a prebend of Worceſter, at which place he died. He publiſhed-a Volume after 
Sermons; Two Epiſtles; a Deſcriptive Poem, addreſſed to TWo Ladies at their r ſoon 
turn from the Coal Mines, near Whitehaven, &c.. 25 eue 
Dampier, Captain William, à famous Navigator, born in Somerſetſhire, 165? decli. 
—Lofing his father when young, he was ſent to ſea, where he ſoon diſtinguiſle that 
| himſelf, particularly in the South Sea. His Voyage round the World” is well known cerns 
and has gone through ſeveral editions. He appears afterwards to have been colt 
5 | | cerue a 
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cerned in the Briſtol expedition with Captain Woodes Rogers, who ſailed in Auguft 
1708, and returned in September 1711; but we have no farther particulars of his 
ife or death. ; | 7 a | 1 
| Daniel, Samuel, an eminent Poet and Hiſtorian, born near Taunton, in Somerſet. 
ſhire, 1562, died 1619.— His own merit, added to the recommendation of his bro- 
ER Toke Florio, ſo well known for his Italian Dictionary, procured him 
the patronage of Anne, conſort of James I. who made him one of t e Grooms of 
the Privy Chamber. Upon the death of Spenſer, he was made Poet Lauteat to 
Queen Elizabeth. He wrote the Hiſtory of England down to the reign of Edward 
III. alſo many dramatic Jeers, and ſome poems. „ : 
Davenant, Dr, John, Biſhop of Saliſbury, was ſon of a Merchant; born in Lon, 
don, 1570, died 1641. —In 1587 he was admitted of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
and took the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1609, having long diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his parts and learning; and the ſame year was ele Lady Margaret's Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity. In 1644 he was choſen Maſter of his college, and was one of 
thoſe divines ſent by James I. to the Synod of Dort, in 1618, and returned in 1619. 
In 1624. he was advanced to the ſee of Saliſbury. He was a man of exemplary man- 
ners, and a great divine; but ſtrictly attached to Calviniſm, with all its n 
He "abliſhed ſome theological pieces. 2 I 
Dawenant, Sir William, an eminent Poet, was the ſon of an Innkeeper; born 
at Oxford, 1605, died 1668.— He was entered a member of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford: but his genius leading him to poetry, he made little or no progreſs in acade- 
mical learning; but ſoon leaving the place, he became a page to Frances Ducheſs of 
Richmond, and afterwards to Foulk Lord Brooke, who, being a poet himſelf, was 
much delighted with him. In 1628 he began to write plays and poems, which ac- 
quired ſo, much reputation for taſte and wit, that he was careſſed by ſome of the moſt 
eminent men of his time. In 1637, when Ben Jonfon died, he was created Poet 
Laureat. In 1641 he was accuſed by the Parliament of being embarked in a deſign 
of ſeducing the army, and bringing it again under the ſubjection of the King; ang, 
after attempting to ſave himſelf by flight, was ſeized; but, being bailed, withdrew 
ſoon after to France, After he ſpent ſome time there, he returned. In 1643 he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from his Majeſty, near Glouceſter ; but, upon the 
decline of the King's party, retired again into France, and changed his religion for 
that of Rome, which induced the Queen to truſt him with the moſt important con- 
cerns. She ſent him over to the King, as Clarendon tells us, e him to 


pive up the church for his peace and ſecurity; but the King was ſo diſpleaſed with 


What 


what he offered on this head, that he forbad him ever coming into his preſent 
m. He was afterwards employed by the Queen to carry over à confideruble nun. 
ber of artificers, eſpecially weavers, to Virginia, for which ſhe obtained-permiſlion of 
the Ring of France: but he and his company were ſeized by ſome Parliament mhips, and 
de carried prifoner, firſt d the He of Wight, and then to the Tower of London; but, 
bythe ation of Milton and others, he was ſet at liberty, after two years confine. 
mem. At this time, * and comedies being prohibited, he contrived to ſet uy 
an opera to be performed by declamations and muſic. Upon the Rettoration, he cb. 
tamed a patent for rathng a new company of actors, who performed many years it 
Little Lincoln's Inn Fields. His works were publiſhed by his widow, in 1673, They 
conlift of plays: among the Jafſt of which is to be found the famous Gondibert,” 
witten at Paris, which has afforded fo much exerciſe to the wits and critics. 
Dawenant, Dr. Charks, an eminent Civilian and Writer, and eldeſt ſon of Sir 
William, was born in 1656, died 1714.—Educated at Oxford. In 1685 be wa 
Svintly empowered, with the Mafter of the Revels, to infpeR all plays, and to preſence 
whe decorum of the Rage; and afterwards inſpector general of the exports and in 
parts, which he held to the time of his death. He wrote ſeveral political tracts, and 
one play, entitled“ Circe, a Tragedy.” His Effays on Trade“ are in high eftcen 
and were lately printed in five volumes, Byo. | 


Devenarnt, Nlliam, a Divine, and I mer of Charles, died in 168 1.—-H eke 
was educated at Magdalen Hall, in Oxford. He tranflated into Engliſh, from thee ho! 
French, a book entitled “ Animadverſrons n the famous Greek and Latin Hife his | 

„ fans; written by La Mothe le 4 wh 2 he took the de of Maſter be. 
Arts, and ſoon after was preſented with a Living, in the county of Surry, by his int. 
tron, Robert WymondAfdlte, Eſq. of Putney. Travelling with this pentleman ad 
France, he was unfortunately drowned in a river near Paris, as he was 4wimming for, at 
ae e was fine 1 Meri 
Davenport, "John, at Coventry, 1597, died . Fe was ſent to Merton: 
College, Oxford, whence he came to 9 cod and became a Puritan. About lat 
year 1633 he left his paſtoral charge, under pretence of appoſition from the biſnop as; 
and went to Amſterdam. Here, in endeavouring to be a miniſter in the Englrh conan 1+ 
ion, he was i 4 by John an elder, on account of ſome 4iffe che 

them about haptiſm; upon which, he wrote, in his own defence, A' cor. 

to the Dutch Claſſis, & c. Two or three mare pieces were afterwards publiſhed e an 
kim, — to this controverfy; in which he fo far ſucceeded, that he drew . 
dem many ee 


* 
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England; but, finding matters not go on to his humour, he went into New Eng⸗ 
nd, and became Paſtor of New Haven there, and afterwards removed from that place 
h Boſton, where he died, He was author of ſome theological pieces, . 
Davenport, Chriſtopher, younger brother of John, born at Coventry about 1598, 
ied 1650,—He' was Tent to Merton College, Oxford, and about two years after, 
bon an invitaticn from ſome Romilh priett, went to Doway, and thence to Ypres, 
here he entered into the order of Franciſcaiis among the Dutch, in 1617: after» 
irds he became a miſſionary in England, and went by the name of Franciſcus à 
anda, Clara, and wes made. one + the Chaplains to Henrietta Maria, conſort of 
harles J. During the Civil War he lived in obſcurity; but; upon the Reſtoration, 
was appointed one of the Chaplains to Catharine of Portugal, Queen of England, 
d was, for the third time, choſen provincial of his order for England, where he 
ed. He was author of ſeveral works. 124 F. . | 
Davies, Sir John, an eminent Lawyer and Poet; was the ſon of a tanner, and 
n about 1570, at Chiſgrove, in Wiltſhire, died 1626. —He was brought up at Ox- 
d, whence he removed to the Middle Temple. In 1599 he dittinguiſhed himſelf 
his Poem No/ee teipſum,“ on the Immortality of the Soul, which procured him the 
our of James I. who afterwards appointed him his Solicitor, and then Attorney 
neral in Ireland.” In 1606 one of his Majeſty's Serjeants at Law, and afterwards 
Kaker of the Houle of Commons in that kingdom: the year followitig he received 
honour of knighthvod at Whitehall. In 1612 he left Ireland, and was made one 
his Majeſty's Engliſh Serzeants at Law; and ſoon after, one of the Judges of Aſſize. 
1026 he was appointed. Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, but died before 
inſtallation. He was author of ſeveral works, both as a poet and a lawyer. 

Davies, Dr. John, Canon of St. Aſaph —In 1616 he commenced Doctor of Divi- 
„at Oxford. He was eſteemed by the Univerſity for his knowiedge of the Greek 
Hebrew languages; and as a molt exact critic, an indefatigable 2 into an- 
kt writings; and well acquainted with curious and rare authors. He aſſiſted in 
bllating the Bible into Welch correctly, publiſhed in 1620. | 2 
Davies, John, an eminent and learned Critic, born in London, 1679, died 1731-2. 
1% he was choſen Maſter. of Queen's College, Cambridge. It does not appear 
t he was author of any original works, but only employed himſelf in giving fair 
corre editions of the Claſhes. His labours have been well received, both at 
eand abroad. 2 Rant | = | 
awer, Sir William, Baronet, Archbiſhop of York, born at Lyons, near Braintree, 
lex, 1671, died 1724,—lIn 1687 he "me ſent to St. John's College, Oxford; but 
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Nis father's title and eſtate deſcending to him two years after, he entered himfelf a n 
| Vlemad in Catharine Hall, Cambridge. He was created Doctor of Divinity by a rojal 
mandate, in order to be qualified for the maſterſhip of Catharine Hall, to which k 

was unanimouſly elected in 1696, and by his intereſt at Court procured the firſt vacat 
prebend of Norwich to be annexed, by act of parliament, to the mafterſhip for ev 
After Queen Anne's acceſſion, he was made one of her chaplains. In 170) he w 
Faiſed to the ſee of Cheſter. In 1713-14, he was tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal ſeg 
Vork, and made a Privy Counſellor of State, and continued about ten years in the 
High ſtations, when a diarrhœa, and inflammation in the bowels, put a period to h 
exiſtence. His character is rather that of a good man, than a great man, He was nd 
wanting in parts and learning, but had no ſhare of either above the ordinary rate, 
morality there were few qualities that, as a layman or eccleſiaſtic, he did not poſlel 
The whole of his works were printed in 1733, in three volumes 8vo, . N 
Dawes, Richard, born in 1708, died 1766.—In 1736 he publiſhed a ſpecimen of 
Greek travilation of Paradiſe Loſt,” of which, in his Preface to the“ Miſcellan 
*c Critica,” he had candour enongh to point out the imperfections himſelf. He toc 
Part againſt Bentley. 0 | | "ah 
© Decker, Thomas, a Dramatic Writer in the reign of James I —Cotemporary wit 
Ben Jonſon, with whom he quarrelled, but on what account is unknown. - Jonſonh 
been peculiarly ſevere upon him under the name of Criſpinus, in his «© Poetafter; 
and this compliment Decker has amply repaid in his“ Satyromaſtix, or ** The untral 
4 ing a humourous Poet:” in which, under the title of Youn Horace, he has mat 
Ben the hero of his piece. The ſucceſs of this play induced him to g6-on. He pr 
duced ſeveral comedies, a ſift of which may be ſeen in the. Biographia Dramatica, 
Dee, Dr. John, a great Mathematician, and a very extraordinary perſon in the: 
nblic of Letters; was born in London, 1527, died 1608.—He was a ſtudent of $ 
fohn's College, Cambridge. In 1547 he went into the Low Countries, on purpoſe 
conyerſe with Friſius, Mercator, &c. and in about eight months after, returned 
Cambridge, and was choſen Fellow of Trinity College. His aſſiduity in maki 
aſtronomical obſeryations, which in thoſe days were always underſtood to be c 
acQed with the deſire of PRE into futurity, brought him under the ſuſpicion 
being a conjuror. In i $48 he left England, and went to the Univerſity of Loura 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf extremely, and was viſited by perſons of great rat 
Probably it was here he had the degree of DoQor of Laws conferred upon him. In 1; 


he went to Paris, where, in the college of Rheims, he read Lectures on Euclid's Elemes 


The following year by returned, and was inuoductd ig King Edward, from whon) 
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va grant of the rectory of Upton upon Severn. Upon the acceſſion of Mary, he 
2s for ſome time very kindly treated; but afterwards was charged with practiſing 
painſ the Queen's life by enchantments; however, upon trial, being cleared, he was 
med over to Biſhop Bonner, to ſee if any hereſy could be found in him, After a te- 
bus perſecution, he was, by an order of Council, ſet at liberty. Upon the acceſſion 
f Elizabeth, at the deſire of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, he delivered ſome- 
hat upon the principles of the ancient. aſtrologers, about the choice of a fit day for the 
ronation of the Queen, and received many promiſes: nevertheleſs, his credit at Court 
2s not ſufficient to overcome the public odium he lay under, on the ſcore of magical 
cantations, which was the true cauſe of his miſſing e preferments. In 1568 he 
ioaged the Earl of Pembroke to preſent the Queen with his N Apbori- 
flica;”” and two years after, Sir Henry Billingſley's tranſlation of Euclid appeared, 
ith Dee's Preface and Notes; which did him more honour than all his performances, 
they furniſhed inconteſtable probfs of a more than ordinary ſkill in the mathema» 
. He then went to Lorrain, where he collected a noble library, conſiſting of 4000 vo- 
mes, a fourth of which were MSS. with a variety of inſtruments, a great part of which 
as deſtroyed by the mob, as belonging to one who dealt with the devil, by breaking 
to his houſe at Mortlake, = his leaving the kingdom in 1583. In 1981 he actually 
tered himſelf to be deluded into an opinion, that, by certain invocations, an inter- 
urſe or communication with ſpirits might be obtained; whence he promiſed himſelf 
inſight into the occult ſciences; and, in order to accelerate this matter, he con- 
Je Red himſelf with one Edward Kelly, who had already dipped deep into theſe mat- 
About three years after, they travelled to moſt of the courts of Europe, and 
he ti. univerſally treated with contempt; at laſt, one of their pupils ſheltered them in 
- of WE caſtle of Trebona, where they lived with great ſplendor, In 1589 Queen Eliza» 
* th invited Dee over; in 1594 he ohtained a grant to the Chancellorſhip of St, 
2. ul's; and two years after, was inſtalled Warden of Mancheſter College. In 1604 he 
8 lented a petition to King James, earneſtly deſiring that he might be brought to a 
ve o al, that he might be delivered from thoſe ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes which had created 
icon {0 much uneaſineſs for upwards of 50 years: but the King, having been informed 
* ur. In 1607 he had recourſe to his former invocations, in conjunction with one 
In 15 Iceman, In the latter end of his life he became miſerably poor. He left behind 
eme large family, and many works. The celebrated Dr. Hooke ſuppoſes that Dee 
hom er fell under any deluſions, but, being a man of great art and intrigue, made uſp 
is range method to conceal things - a political nature; and, inſtead of a * 
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the nature of his ſtudies, did not give him any mark of Royal countenance and fa- 
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tended enthuſiaſt, was a real ſpy: but to ſupport this ſuppoſition there is little {oun 
dation, ay | * | 5 > $74 | 

De Foe, Daniel, equally famous for Politics and Poetry, died in 1731. —He . 
bred a hoſier, in which ſituation he was unſucceſsful ; which induced him to apply to hi 
pen for ſubſiſtence. 'Tutchin having, in 1700, written “ The Foreigners,” an infa 
mous ſatire on King William and the whole Dutch nation, De Foe wrote ** The true! 
«© born Engliſhman,” as an antidote to it; ad thereby recommended himſelf to thi 
notice of his Sovereign, who failed not to reward the author; This poem had a prod 
gious ſale. The next ſatire he wrote was entitled “ Reformation of Manners;“ aims 
at ſome perſons of high rank, who rendered themſelves a diſgrace to their country 
Upon the acceſſion of the Queen, he experienced ſome difficulties, but was employed 


during Lord Godolphin's miniſtry, in many important commiſiions.” In this period — 
and throughout the Queen's reign, he wrote an amazing number of tracts, 30 « of 
which have been collected in two volumes 8 vo. He was author of a periodical wor 
called The Review;” alſo part of the paper called „ The Mercator.“ He wrote "= 
tract entitled The ſhorteſt Way with the Diſſenters;“ which contained reflection Rr 
againſt ſome eccleſiaſtics in power, for breathing too much a ſpirit of perſecution; 5. 
which he was ſentenced to ſtand jn the pillory: but this ſo little intimidated him, tha pat 
in defiance, he wrote A Hymn to the Pillory.” Buf after all, De Foe is better kno: i 
at prefent, by his e whe, «© Hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe; which, though a "Mk. c., 
mance, is written in ſo natural a manner, and with ſo many probable incidents, that:z . 
was judged to be a true ſtory for ſome time after its publicatioo . oh: 
Dempſter, Themas, a very learned Man, but of a ſingular character; was born e 
Scotland, died in 1625.—He went over to France, for the ſake of embracing the n. 
thohe religion, and taught claſſical learning at Paris; yet he was readier to draw ea 
ſword, and as quarrelſome as if he had been a duelliſt by profeſſion ; which tum! yon 
temper drew him into ſo many ſcrapes, that he was obliged to quit the country. Meral 
then taught polite learning in the Univerſity of Piſa, Was Profeſſor of polite earn f. 
at Niſmes, and afterwards at Bologna; and was admitted a member of the Acacen bug 
della Rotte. He was a man of a moſt prodigious memory, and extremely laboneg 
at the ſame time, he wanted judgement in a high degree; ſincerity and honel'v u þ 
writer; and knew very little how to write politely, He Was author of A Hilo ie 
of Scotland,” and ſeveral learned works. r ticl, 
Denham, Sir Fohn, a celebrated Poet, ohly ſon of Sir John Denham, Knight, Cul + 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and one of the Lords Commiſſioners there, ebe 
bozn at Dublin, 161 5. died 16068.— His father being made one of the Barons K not? 
| rn RS r OTE LONG he the xe as cheq 
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hequer in England, he received his education in this country. In 1631 he was en⸗ 
9 ted a Gentleman Commoner of Trinity College, Cambridge; but he attended more 
"v1 gaming than any thing elſe, In 1641 he publiſhed his tragedy called? The Sophy,“ 
n11W:tremely admired by the beſt judges. At Oxford, in 1643, he publiſhed, his © Coo- 
1 per's Hil!;“ „a poem,” ſays Dryden, which, for majeſty of ſtyle, is, and 
erer will be, the | ſtandard of good writing.” He was ſent Ambaſſador from 
e harles II. to the King of Poland. At the Reſtoration, he entered upen the office of 
1" WWarveyor- General of all his Majeſty's buildings; and, at the coronation of the King, 
wy yas created Knight of the Bath. After his promotion to this office, he gave over his 
che oetical for more important ſtudies, though he afterwards wrote a very fine copy of verſes 
<1pon the death of Cowley, whom he ſurvived but a few months, and was interred in 
3 ecminſter Abbey. He was greatly valued for his admirable genius and his poetry; 
uad was one of thoſe writers that improved our taſte, and advanced our language; 
eee whom we ought therefore to read with gratitude, though, having done much, he 
oe much to do. data 
Denis, John, a celebrated Critic, born in London, 1657, died 1733.—He was brought 
. tg pat Caius College, Cambridge, but was expelled, for literally attempting to ſtab a per- 
ohe in the dark; after which he travelled through France and Italy. Upon his return, 
hae ſet up for a wit and fine gentleman ; and treated every attainment with contempt that 
That d not relate to poetry and taſte. Though it is now become faſhionable to ſpeaks 

lphtly of him, he had then qualities enough to recommend himſelf to ſome perſonages 
| wit, birth, and learning; but the black paſſions were ſo predominant in him, that 
life appears to have been nothing but a mixture of folly and madneſs. He began to 
2 writer in 1690, and continued fo till his death. He was always making attacks 
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cur Pen ſomebody or other, and thereby became embroiled in quarrels, in which he ge- 
/ ally had the worſt of it. In 1704 came out his favourite tragedy, Liberty aſ< 
— ſerted;” in which are ſo many ſevere ſtrokes upon the French nation, that he 


WW loupht they never would be ag He imagined that the King of France would 
- on his being delivered up, before he would conſent to a peace; and, upon this 
5 U perſuaſion of his own importance, he is ſaid to have waited on his patron, the 
eke of Marlborough, when the Congreſs was held at Utrecht, to deſire that no ſuch 
0 icle might be ſtipulated, The Duke told him, he had no intereſt with the Miniſters 
t, that time; but had made no ſuch proviſion for his own ſecurity, though he could 
W help thinking he had done the French as much injury as even Mr. Dennis himſelf. 
other ſtory relating to this affair is, that being at a gentleman's houſe on the coaſt 
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vullex,” he ſaw a ſhip ſalling, as he „ towards him: hg immediately ſet 2 
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French. He procured himſelf a place in the Dunciad, by writing againſt Pope's 


Himſelf; which made a ſmart fellow ſay, that Dennis was the ftteſt man in the world u 
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for London, ſuſpcQing himſelf betrayed; and congratulated, himſelf on his eſcape 


| 1M3e was 
and ſaid that his friend had decoyed him down to his“ houſe to deliver him up to thy 
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4 Eſſay on Criticiſm.” He wrote many pieces, in all which he ſhewed he had beter 
talents for judging of the performances of others, than for producing any thing of 


inſtruct a dramatic writer, for he had laid down rules for wiiting good plays, and 
Thewed him what were bad by his own | engine: | | 

Derbam, Dr. William, an excellent Philoſopher and Divine, born at Stourton, near 
Worceſter, 1657, died 1725.,——In 1682 he was preſented to the vicarage of Wargrare, 
in Berkſhire, and in 1689 to the. valuable reftory of Upminſter, in Eſſex; which, lying 
at a convenient diſtance from London, afforded him an opportunity of converiing and 
correſponding with the greateſt virtuoſi in the nation. Applying himſelf, with yreat 


ag! 
eagerneſs to the ſtudy of nature, and to mathematics and experimental philoſophy, he From 
on became a diſtinguiſned member of the Royal Society, whoſe Philoſophical Tru ble 
ſactions abound with the fruits of his induſtry. He publiſhed, in his vounger yea emp 
The Artificial Clock-Maker,” which has been often reprinted; and in 1711, 1: lang 
and 14, he preached thoſe ſermons at Boy le's Lecture, which he afterwards pub pppe; 
lifhed under the titles of““ Phyſico-Theology,” and © Aftro-Theology.” Theſe wort eco, 
the former eſpecially, have been highly and juſtly valued, and have undergone ſeven d 
editions. In 1716 he was made a Canon of Windſor, being at that time Chaplain lis! 
the Prince of Wales; and in 1730 received the degree of Dostor of Divinity. The eme 
hing he publiſhed, of his com pofition, was Chriſtian Theology, —a demonſtration Mean 
the divine authority of the Chriſtian religion; being the ſubſtance of a ſermon preache Nies, 
at Bath. This great and good man, having thus ſpent his life in the moſt agrecabhe ! 
and improving ſtudy of nature, and made all his reſearches therein ſubſervient to Hide 
eauſe of religion and virtue, died at length at Upmicſter, where he was buried. be C 
left behind him a valuable collection of curiofities, particularly ſpecimens of birds nin. 
inſets of this iſland.” He was well ſkilled in medical as well as phyſical know ledgi boo 
and was conſtantly a phyliciam to the bodies as well as fouls of his pariſhioners. Um ſe 
© Devereux, Robert, Earl of Eſſex, ſon of Walter firſt Earl of Eflex, born at Neue yz 
wood, 1567, died 1601.—His firſtappearance as a candidate for Royal favour, was at | 
his x7th year; and he brought thither a fine perſon, an agreeable behaviour, and lan) 
affability, which procured him many friends. In 1586, being in Holland, he was ered 
the field, with the title of General of the Horſe. In this quality he gave the bigger 
proots of perſonal courage in the battle of Zutphen; and on his return, the year oa, 
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of his age. It is to be obſerved; that, concerning his execution, the Queen remained Mio! f. 
irreſolute to the very laſt; ſo that ſhe ſent Sir Edward Carey to countermand it; but, Mast 
as Camden ſays,” conſidering afterwards his obſtinacy in refuſing to aſk her pardon, e be. 
countermanded thoſe orders, and directed that he ſhould die. He was learned, and a: 006 
lover of learned men, whom he always encouraged and rewarded. ' He was fincere in bang 
his friendſhips, but not ſo careful as he ought to have been in making a right choice; W'*5 
found in his morals; and thoroughly well affected tothe Proteſtant religion. 

D* Exwes, . Sir Symonds, an Engliſh Hiſtorian and Antiquary, born at Coxden, in 
Dorſetthire, 1602, died 1650.—In 1618 he was entered a Fellow Commoner of $t, 
John's College, Cambridge, and two years after, began to collect materials for the 
« Hiſtory of England;“ and, when he was little more than 3o years of age, he 
fniſhed that large and accurate work, for which he is chiefly memorable, entitled 
“Journals of all the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” In 16yt 
de was created a Baronet: nevertheleſs, upon the breaking-out of the Civil War, he 
adhered to the Parliament, and took'the ſolemn league and covenant. In 1648 he was 
turned out of parliament, among thoſe who were thought to have ſome regard left fo 
the. perſon of the King, aud the old Conſtitution in church and ſtate. 

Dickinſon, Edmuiid, a celebrated Phyſician and Chymiſt, born at Appleton, in Berk- 
ſuire, 1624, died 1507.—He ſtudied and took his degrees at Merton College, Oxford, 
where, in 1555, he publiſhed his Delphi Phenicizantes,”” &c. a moſt learned piece; 
in Which he attempts to prove that the Greeks borrowed the ſtory: of The Pythian 


«© Apollo, and afl that rendered the Oracle of Delphi famous, from the Holy Scrif her 
tures, and the Book of Joſhua in particular. In 1684 he removed to London; and dt 
having the good: fortune to recover the Earl of Arlington from a dangerous fickne tal 
through the inteteſt ofithat Nobleman he was made one of the Phyficians in ordinary of" f 


Charles: II. and grew into great favour at Court; alſo was continued in his appoint 
ments during the reign of his ſucceſſor, James. After the abdication of his unfortu 
nate maſter, he retired from practice, being old, and much afflicted with the ſtone, I 
1702 he publiſhed his Phyſfca vetus et vera” in which it is proved that the metbo 
and mode of the creation of the univerſe; according to the principles of true philoſc 
— ate, in a conciſe and general way; laid down by Moſes. He publiſhed man 
other things. | | | £ | 

Digby, Bir Boerard; born about the year 158 1, died 1607.—His father, a perſon 
great worth and learning, dying when he was only 11 years of age, he was put unde 
the tuition of ſome Popith prieſts. He experienced many marks of favour at the Con 
of een Elizabeth; and, upon the aecefſion of King James, was graciouſly * 
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and had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him, being looked upon as a man 
of fair fortune, pregnant abilities, and a court-like behaviour. Unfortunately, he 
wasdrawn in to be privy to the Gunpowder Plot, and offered 1500 l. towards defraying 
the expences. Upon the diſcovery, he was committed to the Tower. In January, . 
1606, he was brought to his trial ac Weſtmigſter, and on the zoth of the ſame month, 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, at the weſt end of St. Paul's Church, im London. He 
was induced to engage in this affair through the miſtepreſentation of the other con- 
ſpirators; but was undoubtedly a man of real abilities and virtue. | : 
Digby, Sir Kenelm, a celebrated Philoſopher, eldeſt ſon of Sir Everard, was born 
at Gothurſt, in Buckinghamſhire, 1603, died 1663. — In 1618 he was admitted a Gen- 
tleman Commoner of Glouceſter Hall, Oxford, where he diſcovered great ſtrength 
pf natural abilities. He then made the tour of France, Spain, and Italy; and re- 
turned: to England in 1623. After the death of James he was appointed, by Charles J. 
Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, a Commiſſioner of the Navy, and a Governor of 
the Trinity Houſe. ,- Some diſputes happening in the Mediterranean, with the Vene- 
tans, he went againſt them as admiral, and gained great honour by his bravery and 
onduct at Algiers, and attacking the Venetian fleet in the Bay of Scanderoon. He 
ontinued, to this time, a member of the Church of England; but going, ſome time 
aſterwards, into France, he began to haye religious ſcruples, and at length, in 1636, 
econciled himſelf to the Church of Romg. Upon the breaking - out of the Civil War; 
e was confined at Wincheſter Houſe, by the Parliament; but, upon application of 
he Queen-regent of France, he was liberated: he afterwards returned to France; 
here he publiſhed his © Treatiſe of the Nature of Bodiesz”” and ſoon after, A Trea- 
* tiſe declaring the Operations and Nature of Man's Soul, out of which the Immor- 
' ality of reaſonable Souls is evinced.” He applied himſelf to chymiſtry; and found 
ut ſeveral uſeful medicines, which he gave freely to people of all forts, eſpecially the 
oor,” He diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly by his ſympathetic powder, for the cure 
pf wounds at a diſtance; his Diſcourſe concerning which made a great noiſe for ſome 
ime; he alſo conferred with Des Cartes about the nature of the ſoul. After the 
ing's affairs were totally ruined, he returaed to England, in order to compound for 
lis eſtate, but was baniſhed, for his Catholic principles, and threatened to loſe both 
ite and eſtate if he returned. Upon this, he went again into France, and was kindly - 
tceived by Henrietta Maria, Dowager Queen of England, to whom he had been for 
ome time Chancellor; and ſent with two embaſſies to Pope Innocent X. When Crom 
ell aſſumed the ſupreme power, he returned to England, and is ſuppoſed to have em- 
jarked in the great deſign of teconciling the Papiſts to the Protector: he then vous 1d 
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Paris, and ſpent the ſummer of 1556 at Toulouſe, where he converſed with ſevenl 
learned and ingenious: men. On the Reſtoration, he returned to London. In the 
ket ſettlement of the Royal Society, he was appointed one of the Council, and, as long 
his health permitted, attended their meetings. Having been long troubled with the 
ne, he had a mind to go to France. He'ſet out, hut his. illneſs obliged him to be 
brought back to London, where he died. NO 
- Digby, John, Earl of Briſtol, born in 1580, died 1653. —In 1595 he was entered 2 
Commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford, and the year following, diſtinguiſhed him- 
felf as a poet, by a copy of . Verſes made on the Death of Sir Henry Unton, of Wad. 
* ley, in Berks.” In 1606 he received the honour of knighthood, and in 1611 ſent 
Ambaſſador into Spain; and again, in 1614. In 1616 he was admitted one of the 
King's: Privy Council, and Vice Chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſehold ; and, it 
1618, was created a Baron, by the title of Lord Digby of Sherborne, in Dorſetſhire, 
In 2620 he was Ambaſſador to the Archduke Albert, and the year following, to Fer. 
dinand-the Emperor, as alſo to the Duke of Bavaria. In 1622 he was ſent Ambaſi. 
dor Extraordinary to Spain, and the ſame year, was created Earl of Briſtol. Being at 
tacked; after his return to England, by that over-bearing man the Duke of Bucking 
ham, he repelled and worſted him, and ſhone greatly among the diſcontented in parlia 
ment; but the violences of that aſſembly ſoon diſguſting him, he left them, and be 
came a zealous adherer to the King and his cauſe; for which, at length, he ſuffered 
extle, and the loſs of his eſtate. He died at Paris. He was author of ſeveral works 
poenical and political. 6 | bn | 
_ Digby, Lord George, an Engliſh Nobleman of great parts, ſon of John Digby, Ez 
of Briſtol; was born at Madrid, in 1612, died in 1676. —[n 1626 he was entered 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and in 1636 was created Mafter of Arts. In the begin 
ning of the Long Parliament, he was diſaffected to the Court, and appointed one 0 
the Committee to prepare a charge againſt the Earl of Stafford, in 1640; but after 
wards would not conſent to the bill. From that time he became a declared enemy! 
the Parliament, and ſhewed his diſlike of their proceedings in a warm fpeech again 
them, which he made; at the paſling of the Bill of Attainder againſt the ſaid Earl, 1 
April 1641. This ſpeech was condemned to be burnt, and himſelf, in June follow 
ing, expelled the Houſe of Commons. In 1642 he went on a meffage from his Mi 
zeſty to Kingſton upon Thames, to certain genticmen there, with a coach and | 
horſes. . This they improved into a warlike appearance; and accordingly he was 4 
cuſed of high treaſon in parliament, upon pretence of his levying war at Kingkt 
upon Thames. Finding what umbrage he had given to the Parliament, he 
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eve of his Majeſty to tranſport himſelf into Holland. In a ſecret expedition afters. 
wards to the King, he was taken by one of the Parhament's ſhips; but, being in dif- 
guiſe, he brought himſelf off by his artful management. In 1643 he was made one 
of the Secretaries. of State to the King, and High. Steward of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford. In 1645 he went to Ireland, and expoſed himſelf to great hazards of his life; 
Cr the ſervice of the King; from thence to-Jerſey, and afterwards to France. U 

be King's death, he was exempted from pardon, and obliged to live-in exile, till che 
eltoration of Charles II. when he was reſtored to all he had loſt, and made Knighe 
if the Garter. He became very active in public affairs, ſpoke frequently in paslia- 
nent, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his enmity. to Clarendon while Chancellor. He 
lied at Chelſea, after ſucceeding his father as Earl of Briſtol,” _. | | N 
Digges, Leonard, an Engliſh Gentleman, famous for his mathematical learning, 
horn at Digges Court, in the pariſh of Barham, in Kent, died about 1574.—He was 
nt to Univerſity. College, at Oxford, where he laid a good foundation of learning; 
nd Ang from thence. without a degree, he proſecuted his ſtudies, and compoted* 
wveral works. | | | 54 * 2 
Digges, Thomas, Son of Leonard, died in 1596. —Educated at Oxford. By the, 
proyements he made there, and the inſtructions of his learned father, he became one 
the greateſt mathematicians of his age. When Queen Elizabeth ſent ſome forees to 
fit the oppreſſed inhabitants of the Netherlands, Digges was appointed Muſter-maſ- 
7 general of them; by which he had an opportunity of becoming ſkilled in military 
fairs. Beſides the reviſing, correcting, and enlargiug, ſome pieces of his father's, he 
tote An Arithmetical Military Treatiſe;“ “A perſedt Deſcription of the Celeſtial 
Orbs;“ and many other learned works; he had allo ſeverab mathematical treatiſes. 
dy for the preſs, which, by reaſon of law-ſuits,. and other avocations, he was hin- 
red from publiſhing. Hs Ws 52: l n 
Digges, Sir Dudley, eldeſt Son of Thomas, born in 1583; died in 1638-9. —-In 
98 he was entered a Gentleman Commoner of Univerſity: College, Oxford, and 
jok, the degree of Batchelor of Arts in 1601. In 1618 he was ſeat, by James I. Am- 
Aador to the Czar, or Emperor of Ruſha, He was a member of the chird partia- 
nt of James I. and was ſo little compliant with the Court meaſures, as to be ranked 
dong thoſe whom the. King called ilbtempered ſpirits. In the reign of Charles I. 
vas one of, the chief managers among thoſe. eminent patriots who were for bringing 
Ilers Duke of Buckingham to an account, and ſo very active that he was committed” 
the Tower, though ſoon releaſed. He now ſeemed more moderate in his oppoſition 
de Court, and. voted for the diſpatch of the ſubſdies. Neverthelcfs, . when any at- 
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 tenipts were made upon the liberties of his country, or the conſtitution of parliament 


his death was reckoned among the public calamitles of thoſe times. He was a worthy, 


the worſt of times, when the ſluices of prerogative were opened, and the banks dk 


| larly beholden to the latter, for recommending him to Charles I. who retained him! 


Collections of the curious, . ſeveral of his pictures, which have fo much merit, that if 


| ſermons and tracts of piety; and particularly promoted the foundatiorr of the Mag 
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his ſpirits were rouſed, and he openly exerted them. In 1628 he opened the grand 
conference between the Commons and Lords, concerning the liberty of the perſ6n 
of every freeman, with a ſpeech, in which he made many excellent obſervations, tend. 
ing to eſtabliſh the liberty of the ſubject. The Court, finding he was a man of fo much 
conſequence, tempted him with the office of Maſter of the Rolls, of which he had 2 


reverſionary grant, Nov. 29, 1636:- but he did not enjoy it quite three years; and 
good man; and, as a certain writer ſays; *©* a great aſſerter of his country's liberty 11 


ie the law were almoſt overwhelmed with the inundations of it.” He was author of fe. 
veral performances in the literary way. * N 

_ Dobſon, William, a Portrait and Hiſtory Painter, born in London, 1610, died 1647; 
He was put apprentice to Mr. Peake, a ſtationer, and trader in pictufes, and copied 
many excellent paintings, eſpetially ſome of 'Titian and Van Dyck. He was particu- 


his ſervice while he continued at Oxford, fat ſeveral times to him for his picture 
and obliged the Prince of Wales, Prince Rupert, and moſt of the Lords of his court, u 
do the like. He was irregular in his way of living, and died poor. There are, in tht 


is univerfally allowed, that, had his education and encouragement been anſ{werable tt 
his genius, England might joftly have been as proud of her Dobſon, as Venice ef he 
Titian, or Flanders of her Van Dyck. 8 

_ Dodd, Dr. William, an ingenious Divine of unfortunate memory, was born at 
Bourne, in Lincolnſhire, in 1729, of which place his father was Vicar; died in 177] 
Brought up at Clare Hall, in Cambridge, where he gave early proofs of parts and 
ſcholarſhip; and in 1747 began to publiſh little pieces of poetry. In 1750 he took tif 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that of Maſter in 1757. Before this time he finiſhet 
his ſelection of the Beauties of Shakeſpeare,” and in 1755 publiſhed *© The Hyn 
* of Callimachus, tranſlated into Engliſh verſe. In 1753 he received orders, ol 
tained ſeveral lectureſhips, and became a very popular 4 celebrated preacher ; and 
advanced his theological character greatly by an almoſt uninterrupted publication 


dalen Hoſpital. In 1759 he publiſhed Biſhop Hale's Meditations: In 1961 he vi 
made Chaplain to Dr. Squire, Biſhop of St. David's. He defended the meaſures" 
adminiſtration, in ſome political pieces, and from 1760, 10 1767, ſuperintended 
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er ibuted bargely to © The. Clirifiat's Mä axis. Dodd's finances; at this def 
no means anſwered his ſtyle and mannef'of livIhg, but he ſtill preſerved theologica 
bpezrances; and he now niedirated à deſign of publiſhing a large Commentary an the 
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d. ile, which began in 1755, in weekly and monthly numbers, and was completed in 
cee volumes folio, dedicated to his patron, Biſhop Squire, who died ig May, the 
deer followins, and was fincerely. lamented by our Confmentator, in a finetal ſermons; 


[his Fear he took the degree of Doctor of Laws. His next publication was a volume 
poems, in 8 V0. and if 1769 de publiſhed a tranſlation from the French of Maſſillon's 
tions. In 1771 be publiſhed “ Serffifns te Young Men” in'three volumes, 12 mo. 
edicated to his pupils, Charles, Erneſt, and Philip ol 2 wh 'now Earl of Chefter- 
eld. In 177 he was preſented to the living of Höôckliffe, in Buckinghamſhire ; but 
he habits of expener were involving and finRing him under debts. To relieve him- 
if, he was tempted to a ſtep which fuiged Mm fct ever · with the public. He ſent a 
tter to Lady Ale, offering the ſum of 3oool. if, by her mearſs, he could be pre- 
nited to the living of St. George's, Hatiover Square, vacated by the remoyal of Dr. 
fofs to the fee of Bath and Wells; The letter was' immediately communicated to 
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ure Wie Chancellor, and, after being traced” to the ſender, laid before the King. His name 
rt, s ordered to be ſtruck out of thE"Hit of*Elniplains; and the preſs abounded with 
n were and invective againſt him. e he decamped for a ſeaſon, and went 
rat iN pupil, then at Geneva, who added to Hocklife the Hving of Winge, in the ſame 
ble ant: but this availed little; he defcended fo low as to be ome the editor of a news. 
of be per, and attempted a diſengagement from his debts, by 4 corfttiifion” of bank 


ptey; in Which he failed, In the funnier of 1776 he went to France! and,” as ie Nad 
rn ind to Wanton in folly, paraded in a phaston at ife races on the Plins of Sablons, 
ked out in all the foppery of Freoch'attire, He returned in the beginning of win 
ts aud 21d proceeded to exerciſe his function as uſual; patriculatly at the Magdalen Cha- 
ok hel, where his laſt ſermon was preached, Feb. 2, 1977. Two days after this; he 
nilbeMied a bond, which he had forged 7 — his pupil, Lord Cheſterfield, for the ſar of 

ol. and; upon the credit, of it, obtained a conſiderable ſum of money: but, de- 
s, ob ion inſtantly following, he was committed to priſon; tried and convicted, at the 
r; 1 Bailey, Feb. 25; and executed at Tyburn, June 27. The unuſual diftance 
tion M ween the pronduneiug and ekecuting of his ſentence,” was owing to a doubt, for 
Mage time,” reſpecting the admiſſibility of an evidence whoſe teſtimony had been made 
he wi of to convict him, His writings'conhilt of articles, chiefly upon ſubjeQs of 
ſures pion and piety, and by no means without mevit in their way but certainly the 
led A curious of all (and a really curious work it is, all things conſidered) are his 
-; bu Q * Theughts 
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ol Thoughts in Priſon,” in five parts. His Convicts Addreſs,” and other miſcel. D 
lantous pieces, were publiſhed after his death. 2 „ 1 
Dodaridge, Dr. Philip, an eminent Diſſenting Miniſter, born in London, 1704, 1 
died 1751.— He firſt ſettled as a Miniſter at Kilworth, in the county of Leiceſter, . 
On Mr. Jennings's death, (to whom he had been pupil) he ſucceeded to his academy 
and ſoon after was called to the care of a large Diſſenting congregation at Northamp | 4 

ton, where he carried his academy, and the number of his pupils increaſed, He went 4 
to Liſbon for the recovery of his health, and died there. He was a man of learning 105 
and great piety. His capital work, which he had been preparing from his entrance d * 
the Mioiftry, was The Family Expoſitor ; containing a Verhon and Paraphraſeg 2 
„ the New Teſtament, with Critical Notes, and a Pradtical Improvement of each Sec er 
*« tion,” in ſix volumes, 4to. which has been tranſlated and well received abroad, par * 
gicularly in Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, : MY . 
Dod ſiey, Robert, a late eminent Bookſeller, and ingenious Writer, born at Mansfee "I 
in Nottinghamſhire, 1703, died 1764.—He was not indebted to education for his lite 255 
rary fame, being originally in the ſervile ſituation of a livery ſervant; but his natur * 
genius, and early paſſion for reading, ſoon elevated him to a ſuperior ſtation. Haun 7 
written The Toy- Shop,“ which was acted in 1735, with great applauſe, the delica * 
of the ſatire, which is conſpicuous in it, recommended him to Mr. Pope, who continue "a 
from that time, his warm friend and zealous patron, The year following, he product * 
4+ The King and Miller of Mansfield.” The ſucceſs of theſe two pieces enabled him ho! 

commence ſeller; and, from his own merit, he roſe to reat eminence, He wrote! * 
dramatic pieces, and publiſhed a collection of his own works, in one volume 8vo. und in 40 
che modeſt title of Triſſcs, 17453 a ſecond volume of which appeared after his d * 
ceaſe. He wrote a poem àntitled ' Public Vartue,” 1754, 410. he alſo made "1 
Collection of Poems by different eminent hands, in fix volumes, 12mo. and a Coll * 
tion of Plays by old Authors, in twelve volumes of the ſame ſize. a . 
Dodwell, Henry, a learned controverhal Writer, born at Dublin, 1641 , of Eng "pp 
extraction, died in 1711.—He wrote an immenſe number of tracts. His parts nid 

judgement did not bear any proportion to his reading : his ſtyle is very obſcure and e.. 

barraſſed; his learning exceedingly perplexed; and his zeal ſo little under the due _ 
of judgement, that, while buſied about ſupporting peculiarities of his own, .he ol gl 
hurt the cauſe of Chriſtianity in general, by expoſing himſelf and it to the ſcoffs of | Dre, 
- believers. His work on the Immortality of che Soul pccaſioned she well-known d * 
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Donne, Dr. Jobn, a Poet and Divine, born in London, 1573, died 1662.— Hf 
arents were of the Popiſh religion, and uſed their utmoſt efforts to keep him firm to 
; but, being naturally*a free enquirer, he ſet himſelf wholly to confider the points 
ontroverted between the Romiſh and the Reformed Churches; and the reſult of the 
quiry was a thorough converſion to Proteſtantiſm. He travelled into Italy and 
pain, where he made many uſeful obſervations on thoſe countries, and learned their 
anguages to perfection: ſoon after his return to England, Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord 
deeper of the Great Seal, appointed him his ſecretary. He, marrying privately 
une, the daughter of Sir George More, (then Chancellor of the Garter,) andniecs- 
the Lord Keeper's lady, was diſmiſſed from his office, and thrown into priſon ; but 
fterwards, through the mediation of Sir Francis Walley, was - reconciled to Sir 
eorge. In 1610 he publiſhed his“ Pſeudo-Martyr;“ and in 1612 he accompa- 
ied Sir Robert Drury to Paris. At this time, many of the nobility, and others, ſo- 
cited the King to confer ſome ſecular employment on him; but his Majeſty, conſt. 
ering him better qualified for the ſervice of the church, did not liſten to their appli - 
tion. In 1614 he made him one of his Chaplains in ordinary, and procured him 
e degree of Doctor of Divinity, from the Univerſity of Cambridge. In 1619 he 
tended the Earl of Doncaſter in his embaſſy to Germany; and in 1621 he was made 
Jean of St, Paul's, which, together with other preferments, enabled him to live in 
manner ſuitable to his rank. He poſſeſſed great wit and learning; and Mr. Pope 
u given the world two of his ſatires, in a beautiful dreſs. - He publiſhed 120 ſer- 
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una ens, befides other works, and left the reſultance of 1400 authors, moſt of them 
hi; dP" 4ged and analyſed by his own hand. 0 In er 
— Drake, Sir Francis, a diſtinguiſhed Naval Hero, born near Taviſtock, in Devon- by 
Cc e, 1545, died in 1596.—He was brought up under the care and at the expence of Sir 5. 


kn Hawkins, and embarked with him for the Weſt Indies, and was robbed by the 
paniards; an injury which he revenged afterward to his advantage: he failed again 
om Plymouth, entered the Pacific Ocean, and ſteered round America; took ſeveral 
pantſh ſhips, and one worth 400 lb. weight of gold, more of filver, and other commo- 
auedt ties, ſome of which he brought to England, feaſted the Queen, and was knighted. . 
W pt ſeveral other ſucceſsful adventures, and was created Vice Admiral of-the 

gun avy. | Te | — 
Drake, James, a Political Writer, and Phyſician, born at Cambridge, 1667, died 
7 —In 1696 he took the degree of Doctor of Phyſic, and was ſoon after elected 
low of the Royal Society, as likewiſe of the College of Phyſicians. - In 1703 he 
liſhed, in 8vo, ©* The Hiſtory of the laſt Parliament, begun at Weſtminſter the 
8 | « zoth 
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e lath of Fehrgary, i the tatb year of King William, A. D. 1700.” This create 
him d wer fe Hoſe ; . . had reſlefled too ſeverely upay 
the memory of King William, þe was bropght to.trjal by the arge General, by 
acquitted, the year following. In: 76g, he publiſhed *f The Memorial of the Churd 
Höf Helen | humbly offered to the copfideration of all true Lovers of our Churd 
and Conftitution,” 8yo. a ſeverg reflect on. upon the. great officers of ſtate. He w; 
afterwards proſecuted for eme objeMon jþſe palages in his news-paper, entitſed © Mer 


eint Politicys.” The ſeverity of this pro 


e | I'he l ECutigh Joined to repeated diſappcint 
ments and ill uſage from Tome gf:his party, is ſpppoted to have flung him into af 
ver, of which he died. He wrote ſgyeral other. pieces... | 


Drake, Francis, .a Surgeon at York, and eminent Antiguary, was much eſteeng 


* 


by Dr. Mead, Mr. Folkes, and all. che principal members af the Royal and Antiqu 


Tian Societies. He publiſhed, in 1735. Ehoracum,”” or The Hiltory and And 
WWßW„ YT DEER | 
Drayton, Michael, a Poet, born .at Harſtiull, in the pariſh of Atherſton, in tl 
county of Warwick, 1563; died 1631,—In 1588 he ſeems, from his own deſcriptio 
of the Spanilh invaſion, to have been a {peQator, at Doyer, of its defeat, very pr 
bably in ſome military employment, In 1593 he publiſhed a Collection of Paſtoral 
Soon after he publiſhed {ome of thoſe grave apd weighty poems which have renders 
him moſt memorable, and beſt ſupported kis fame with poſterity. His “ Bar 
% Ways, and“ England's Herpical Epiſtles, his Downfalls of Robert of No 
mandy, Matilda, and Gayeſton,*? were all written before 1598; for which, an 
for his perſonal qualifications, he was highly celebrated at that time, and diſtinguilky 
not only as à great genius, but as a gopd man, In 1613 he publiſhed the firſt pan“ 
His ““ Poly-Albion,”, a chorographigal deſcription of the rivers, mountains, forel 
caſtles, antiquities, &c. of this iſland, dedicated to Prince Henry, by whole enco 
vagement it was written in metre of 12 ſyllables; it was again printed in 162 
with the Second Part, and dedicated to Prince Charles. In 1626 he was Rylcd e 
Laureat, an appellation, probably, not then confined ſo ſtrictly to the office kno 
by that title as it is now, as Ben Jonſon was then in that ſituation, In 1627 hepu 
lihed the ſecond volume of his poems; and in 1648, a third, containipg three av 
oems, ©* On Noah's Flood, Moſes's Birth and Miracles, and David and Geliad 
He was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, among the, pocts, where his buſt is to be ks 
with an epitaph penned by Ben Jonſon. 


brands William, horn in Scougud, 1525, died 1649.—He wrote 2 Hil 
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of the Five James's, ſuccceſſively Kings of Scotland;” which was not publiſhed 
after his death. His works conſiſt of ſeveral things in verſe and proſe.  _ , * 
| Drjden, Jobs, an illuſtrious Engliſh Poet, born at Aldwincle, near Oundle, in Nor- 
hamptonſhire, 1631, died 1701.—He was educated at Weſtminſter School, under the 
imous Dr. Buſby, whence he removed to Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1658 he 
ubliſhed *© Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord Protector, written after his Funeral ;"” 
nd in 1660, *© {frea Redux,” a poem on the Reſtoration, His reputation was ſo 
ell eſtabliſhed, that this, together with his attachment to the Court, procured him 
he place of Poet Laureat and Hiſtoriographer to Charles II. which he took poſſeſſion 
f upon the death of Sir William Davenant, in 1668. Soon after the acceſſion of 
ames II. he turned Roman Catholic, and in 1687 publiſhed his Hind and Pan- 
ther,” a direct defence of the Church of Rome. At the Revolution, he 
ſt his place of Poet Laureat, being diſqualified by having turned Papiſt. In 1693 
ime out, in folio, a tranſlation of Juvenal and Perſius, in which the firſt, third, 


in c, tenth, and fixteenth Satires of Juvenal and Perfius, entire, were done by Dry- 
1p108en, who. prefixed a long and beautiful diſcourſe, by way of dedication to the Earl 
yo Dorſet. In 1695 he publiſhed a tranſlation, in proſe, of Du Freſnoy's“ Art of 
ora 


Painting; in 1697 a tranſlation of the works of Virgil, which, upon the whole, is 
nerally allowed to be extremely well performed, at feat better than by any poet 
any other language; and in 1698 he publiſhed his Fables ancient and modern, tranſ- 
ted in verſe from Homer, Ovid, Boccace, and Chaucer. Exclufive of theſe he 
oduced many original pieces, tranſlations, and 27 plays, chiefly tragedies. As to 
performances in profe, beſides eſſays and prefaces, he wrote The Lives of Plu- 
tarch and Lucian,” prefixed to the tranflations vf thoſe authors by ſeveral hands; 
The Life of Polybius,”” before the tranſlation of that hiſtorian, by Sir Henry 
 encoeer, and the preface to the Dialogue concerning Women, by William Walſh, 
g. He died in Gerrard Street, where he had lived many years, and was interred 
Weſtminſter Abbey, where a monument has fince been erected over him, by John 
theld Duke of Buckinghamſhire. It is ſaid Dryden had once a deſign of enter- 
g into orders, but was refuſed. As to his character, it has been treated in ex- 
© res; for he was too deeply engaged in party to have ſtrict juſtice done him either 
Icli. With reſpect to N nuns © works, we find critics, his cotemporaries, made 
be (ry free with them; and it muſt be confeſſed they are not the leaſt exceptionable of 
compoſitions, In tragedy, it has been obſerved, he ſeldom touches the paſſions, 
t deals rather in pompous language, poetical flights and deſcriptions, which, it _ 
Ws, was his real taſte; and comedy he acknowledges himfelf very unequal to. 

| Q 3 tranſlations 


* * 


d ve 1 p „ 
banden were well mecivgd; dot his, Pogtical reputation is built chicfly upon Me 
driginal poems, among which Oe on Ss. Cæcilia's or. * 5 eſteene is: 
pne of the moſt perfect pieges In an language. Congreve and Pope { ſpeai of him i 
{be highest terms, le fyles him a writer whoſe genius Was too exuberant, au oen 
Not accompanied with“ ju dgement 12500 25 wy tells us, that if had written only 


tenth part of the works he left ane buy Mi hrs vous haye been conſpicuy V 
pus in every part; but his Brees $4 ult is hi Ne leavogred to be univerſal, ee 
N. axes, a learned. 8 apiong Hate » born, in Ireland, 1697, dea. 
588. —He was the paſtor. of a A 1 II c e tion at Cam bridge. On Mr. Aber e 


8 removal fr im, he f ucceede in that place; and, on the death Mis 2 
We WY worthy per > AR, hoſen t robe ed Mon to the Protenant Paſſenting Conge ego. 
ation of, Wood Street, Dublin: He compoſed and wrote ſermons to an amount Ie 
oh bey ond belief more than 709, on the beſt computation; a neben of which NM hie 
ubhihed in 3 volumes, hvo. 1764. Düring his life, he ubliſh * a volume of exe 
fent diſcourſes on the deus enßu zent! in favour of the Chriſtian religion, f 
many occahonal tracts, both in En gland and Ireland. 15 
Duct, Arthur, a Civilian orn 17 Dexopſhcs, I , digd 649 le travcll8W-om 
Into France, Italy, and G ermany: and at his me de was mad Chancellor of Mag. 
dioceſe of Batk ®) Wells, frerwags Chancellor of London, __ at length Mate em 
pf the Re neſts. Siding DEE 1 Sai the time of the Kehellion, he became: 
a great ſu; rer in the fortunes of Ea ie Was an excellent Civilian and a che 
F Poet. He left behind bim Yo. Ta it Henrici Clicbele, Kc. and De Ui! 
Authoritate Juris Ci. wilis Mews Poa in omniis Principum Chrifianorum ; ; a vo 
rache, and entertaining work, "which has been printed ſeveral times. at home ailfihinh 


road. lucec 


'* Deck, 5 a very. e phy, , hy, from, A Den hecams a Por 
and Was a 


2 
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n h 
eme 
m i aken ſome pains to maſter the Latin tongue, and continued for many years to write 

an oems and ſermons, and was well received as a preacher. "at 0 PH 
die, Zanund, a celebrated Lawyer and able Stateſman, in the reign of Hen- 


nly 
pic 


ches ſoon conſidered as an able perſon in his profefion,: which induced Henry VII. to 
Abende him very early into his ſervice; and he Was ſworn:of the King's Privy Council 
h is 23d year. In 1492 be was one of thoſe great men, in the King's army near Bo- 
nereMogne, who were chiefly inſtrumental in making a peace with France. InT499 he was 
nt Ae of thoſe who ſigned the ratzficazion. of peace by the authority of Parſiament; 
hk Wi bich ſhews that he was a perſon in good credit wich his country, 4s Well as in high 
excel our with his Prince, whom he particularly ſerved, in conjunction with Empſom, 
„ filling his coffers, under the colour of law, though with very little regard to equity 


vellW-onmons,; and two years after, he obtained a grant of the ſtewardſhip of the rape of 
of takings, in che county of Suſſex. Upon, the acceſſion of Hehfy VIII. he and Emp- 
Mate em were ſent to the Tower, (the clamour of the people being ſo great that this — 
«cans abſolutely neceſſary to quiet them) afterwards attainted df high treaſon, and b 
a cbeaded on Fower Hill. . A n e8t; 
24 

a eggs — Through the intereſt of his friends, his father's attainder was reverſed, 
ne aim felt retored 


„ Fofioon became, admired. He attended the Duke of Suffolk in his expedition to France, 


laid nd Gitinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his bravery; that be obtained the honour of 
t praighthood. He attached himſelf to Cardinal Wolſey, whom he accompanied in 
boo embaily to France; and he was, alſo, in great confidence with the next Prime Mi- 
ih er, Lord Cromwell. The fall of theſe eminent ſtateſmen ſucceſſively, did not at 
to 1h igel the favour or fortune of Sir John Dudley, who preſerved their good graces, 
de hegt embarking too far in their deſigns. Ig 1642 he was raiſed to the dignity ot 
eng WW dent Liſle; and at. the text feſtival of St: George was elected Knight of rhe 
der Water: This was ſoon. after followed by his poiptment. to the office of Lord High 


to hq 
inn 


lo 


dental ot England for life; and in this, important truſt he did many Gngular r- 
# Upon the: death of Henry, the Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of So- 


merſet, 


Dvd 1 256 J v 
merſet, procured himſelf to be declared Protector of the kingdom; and Dudley wy 
obhged to reſign the office of High Admiral in favour of the Earl's brother, 8 
Fhomas Seymour; but in lieu thereof, was created Earl of Warwick, and mad 
Great Chamberlain of England. Soon after, a rebellion broke out, which he ſoo 
fapprefſed, by offering the King's pardon, upon delivering up their leaders, why 
were hanged. In 1549 he was again made Lotd High Admiral, Sir Thomas Sey. 
mour having been attainted and executed for ſtrange practices againſt his brother and 
the Protector, then in the Tower, to whoſe releaſe the Earl of Warwick,.whoſe ſon mar 
ned the Duke's daughter, was principally inſtrumental. 'In 1551 the Earl of Warwic 
was conſtituted Earl Marſhal of England, and Lord Warden of the Northern Marches; 
and in October advanced to the dignity of Duke of Northumberland. Soon after, 
the Duke of Somerſet's confpiracy broke out; and the King, being perſuaded that he 
had really formed a deſign to murder the Duke of Northumberland, reſolved to leay 
him to the law. He was tried, condemned, and Feb. 22, 1552, was executed, th 

Duke of Northumberland ſucceeding him as Chancellor of Cambridge. This great 
Iitician had now raiſed himſelf as high as poſſible in point of dignity and pover 
iſcerning his Majeſty's health to decline apace, he confidered how he might ſecure 
himſelf and family. This appears plainly from the hurry with which the marriage 
Vas concluded between the Lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter of the Duke of Suffolk 
and his fourth ſon, Lord Guildford Dudley, which was celebrated in May 1553, not 
above two months before the King died. In the parliament held a little before the 
, King's death, he procured a conſiderable ſupply to be granted, and cauſed to be in 
ferted in the preamble of that act, a direct cenſure of the Duke of Somerſet's adm! 
nitration: then, diſſolving the parliament, he applied to the King to ſet the Lad 
Mary aſide; in which, from the piety of that young Prince, he found no great diff 
culty, and the Ducheſs of Suffolk devolved her right upon her daughter. He th 
procured, by threats as well as promiſes, a proper inſtrument to be drawn up by tht 
Judges. Edward died the 6th of July, 1553. The Duke was very deſirous of cor 
cealing his death; but this being found impoſſible, for the greater ſecurity he carried 
kis daughter in-law from Durham Houſe to the Tower; and on the ioth of July pre 
claimed her Queen. The Council alſo wrote to Lady Mary, requiring her ſub 
miſſion ;. but they were ſoon informed that ſhe was retired into Norfolk, where man 
of the nobility and multitudes of people reſorted to her. The Duke of Northumberland 
raiſed many forces, and advanced to St. Edmunds Bury, in Suffolk; but, finding bi 
troops diminiſh, the people little affected to him, and no ſupplies coming from Lon 
don, though he had written to the Lords in the moſt prefling terms, he _ _ , 
| ambridg 
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ambridge. In the mean time, Mary was proclaimed Queen in London; and the 


Duke, having immediate advice of this, cauſed her to he proclaimed at Cambridge, 


vi 


ning, God ſave Queen Mary!” All this affected loyalty ftood him no Read; far 
ſoooffdc vas ſoon after arréſted, arraigned, tried, and Auguſt: 22, executed on Tower 
wal. Suck was the end of this potent nobleman, who, with the title of a Duke, 
Seys zerciled, for ſome time, a power little inferior to that of a king; of whom it may 
ande {aid, chat, though he had many great and good qualities, yet they were much over- 


alanced by his vices. Guildford, Who married Lady Jane Grey, loſt bis life, as 


ma is VICES. | 7 
vid ell as his upfortynate lady upon the ſcaffold, the 12th of February following. 
hes Dad, Ambroſe, Son of John Puke of Northumberland, afterwards Earl of War- 


fer] 
at he 


ick, born about. 1530, died 1589,—In 1549 he attended his father into Norfolk 
gainſt the Rebels, and for his diſtinguiſhed courage, obtained the honour of knight- 
god. In the cayſe of Lady Jane Grey, hę Was attainted, received ſentence of death, 


eav | | b l 

then was diſcharged and pardoned for life. In 15 57 he was engaged in an expedition 
rea the Low Countries, and joined the Spaniſh army that lay then before St. Quintin's. 
"vere had his ſhare in the famous victory over the French, but had the misfortune to 


le his youngeſt brother, Henry, who had been a ſingular favourite with King Ed- 
ard. This matter was ſq repreſented to Queen Mary, that ſhe reſtored the whole fa- 
ly in blood. On the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he became immediately one of the 
alt conſiderable perſons at her court; wasafterwards created Baron L'ifle, and then 


not | 
eee of Warwick. He was advanced to ſeveral high places, and diſtinguiſhed by 
e in merous honpurs; and was in all the great and public ſervices during this active and 
ame reign, but, what is greatly to his credit, never in any of the intrigues with 
Lad lich it was ble miſhed. Ss nf At uf 


di D-, Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, brother df Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, born 
bei bout 15.32, died 1588.—He was knighted, ig his youth; by King Edward, and ad- 
y the anced to conſiderable offices at Court, Upon the acceſſion of Mary, he was im- 
con ſoned, tried, and condemned, but afterwards ſet at liberty, and pardoned. 
rried en the acceſſion of Elizabeth, he was made Maſter of he Horte inſtalled Knight 
p the Garter, and ſworn of the Privy Council, in à very ſhort time. He obtained, 
lub Perecver, prodigious grants from the Crown; all' things gave way to his ambition, 
nau luence, and policy; and he was ſtyled by the 'cothmon” pebpt, “ F he Heart of 
and the Court.” Jo give ſome colour to theſe marks of Royal indulgence, the Queen 
zi opoſed him as a ſuitor to Mary Queen of Scots. The fincerity of this was ſuſpęcted 


the time, when the deepeſt politicians believed, that if the Queen of Scotland had 
Wplicd, it would have feryed only t9 countenance the preferring him to has Sove- 


reign's 
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with all imaginable magnificence. In 1576 happened the death of Walter, 
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- Earl thought it beſt to have her poi ſoned; but that ſcheme was not found pra&ticabl 
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Rkis pretences to piety very 
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reign's bed. The Queen of Scots rejected the propoſal in a manner that, ſome hi 
thooght, proved as fatal to her as it had done to his own lady, who was ſuppoſed 
be ſacrificed to his ambition of marrying a queen. In 1564 he was created Bar 
Denbigh; the day after, Earl of Leiceſter; and before the cloſe of the year, Cha 
cellor of Oxford. His influence being known all over Europe, the French King 
Charles IX. fent him the order of St. Michael. About 1572 he married Doug 
Baroneſs Dowager of Sheffield; which however was managed with ſuch privat 
that it did not come to the Queen's ears. Though the Earl had actually mami 
her, and there were legal proofs of it, yet he would never own her as | 
wife. In order to ſtifle this affair, he propoſed every thing he could think of | 
make her deſiſt from her pretenſions ; but finding her obſtinite, he attempted to tak 
her off by poiſon. In 1575 the Queen paid him a viſit at his caltle of Kenilwortl 
in Warwickſhire, where he entertained her and her court, for ſeventeen days * 
ark 
Eſſex, which drew upon Lord Leiceſter many ſuſpicions, eſpecially after his maria 
with the Counteſs of Eſſex was declared. Being now in the very zenith of pot 


and influence, many attempts were made upon his character, in order to take hi 
- down; and, in 1584, came out a moſt virulent book, commonly called ** Leiceſe 


Commonwealth; in which he was repreſented as an Atheiſt, a fectet traitor, 4 


inveterate enemy to the Nobility, to the Queen, an oppreſſor of her people, and 


monſter of ambition, cruelty, and luſt. The Queen however did not fail to cout 
tenance and protect her Favourite. In 1585 he embarked for the Proteſtant L 
Countries, whither he arrived in quality of Governor, but, aſſuming too great 
e of power, was recalled about a year after. At this time he was conſulted ho 

ave Mary, Queen of Scots, taken off with the leaft diſcredit to his miſtreſs. I. 


fo that they were obliged to have recourſe to violence. He again ſet out for the Lo 


Countries, in June 1 587; but, great diſcontents ariſing on all ſides, was recalled 
November. In 1588, when the nation was alarmed with the apprehenſions of f 


Spaniſn Armada, Lord Leiceſter was made Lieutenant General, under the Queen, 


the army aſſembled at Tilbury. He died at his houſe at CRE in Oxfordhi 


Sept. 4. He is (aid to have inherited the parts of his father. His ambition » 
great, but. his abilities ſeem to have been greater. He was a finiſhed courtier 
every reſpec, and managed his affairs ſo nicely, that his influence and power becal 
almoft incredib'e. In his private life he affected a wonderful regularity, and cart 
Ligh, though, to gratify his paſſions, there were no — 
we 


vv 1 1 pun 


abs exorbitant, which he would not commit. Poiſoning was very common with 
; m; and he is ſaid to have been wonderfully ſkilled in it. 8 


Dugdale, Sir William, an eminent Antiquarian, Hiſtorian, and Herald, born at 
nſtake, near Coleſhill, in Warwickſhire, 1605, died - 1686,—-In 1638 he was in 
duced into the Heralds Office, by Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and aſcended gra- 
ally through all the degrees, until he became Garter principal King at Arms. 
1655 he publiſhed the firſt volume of the. Mozaſticon Anglicanumz"” in 1651 the 
ond volume, and in 1673 the third. Theſe three volumes contain chiefly the 
undation charters of the monaſteries at their firſt erection. In the firſt part of this 
rk he was aſſiſted by Mr. Roger Dodſworth. In 1656 he printed © The Antiqui- 
ves of Warwickſhire.” The author tells us, in his — that he ſpent the 
eateſt part of his time, for more than twenty years, in accompliſhing this work, 
hich indeed is reckoned his maſter-piece, and is allowed to be one of the beſt me- 
odized and moſt accurate accounts that ever were written of this nature. In 16;8 
publiſhed *© The Hiſtory of St. Paul's Cathedral; in 1662, ** The Hiſtory of 
embanking and draining of divers Fens and Marſhes;“ and about the fame 


2" Wine, he completed the ſecond volume of Sir Henry Spelman's Councils, with 
| ſecond part of his“ Gloflary.” In 1666 he publiſhed “ Origines Fudiciales—ox 
eſte Hiſtorical Memoirs of the Engliſh Laws.“ HI k «© Th 

* iſtorical Memoirs of the Engli 8. is next work was e Baronage 


of England,” the firſt volume of which appeared in 1675, and the ſecond and 
"rd in 1676. This work is very incorrect; but with all its faults is uſeful, and 
ebe be made much more ſo, were it well reviewed and corrected. In 1681 he pub» 
* ſhed ** A Short View of the late Troubles in England:“ alſo, The Ancient 

Uſage of bearing ſuch Enſigns of Honour, as are commonly called Arms." 
s laſt work was A 2 Copy of all Summons of the Nobility to the 
cab eat Councils and Parliaments of this Realm, from the 49th of King Hen- 

ry III. until theſe preſent Times.” He wrote ſeveral other things relating to the 
ne ſubjects, which were never publiſhed. His ſon, Sir John, was Norroy Ein at 


_— and publiſhed ** A Catalogue of Engliſh Nobility.” His daughter Elizabeth 


arried the famous Elias Aſhmole, | YI. 729 151 
"aſk Duncombe, William, born 1689, died 1769.—In 1722 he publiſhed a tranſlation 
1 Racine's Athaliah, which was well received by the public. In 1734 his tragedy of 


becaul 4 and again in 1747. The Works of Horace, in Engliſh Verſe, by ſeveral 


my 


Lucius Junius Brutus“ was acted at Drury Lane theatre. It was publiſhed in 
car Hands,“ were publiched by him, in two volumes, vo. with notes, &c. 4 42594 
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order of St. Francis, and born at Dunſtance, in Northumberland, died 1308.—H 


Produced two parties in the ſchooks, the Thomiſts and the Scotiſts. He went after 


— 


bo 


language; was born in the beginning of the 17th century, died 1680.—He left he 
Kind him ſeveral learned works, among which is a Latin Verſion of the Pſalms, Hi 
2 Gnomalogia Homeri cum duplice paralleliſmo, viz. ex ſarra Scriptura & gentium Seri 
1 joribns,”” 110 | 7 

Knowledge of the Greek tongue, and was then deemed very uſeful for the unde 


Dpa, Brian, 


Sarum, and. ſoon. after, made Chaplain to Charles I. He was appointed, in 163 


aecount of the confuſions chat followed. He Was a great favourite with his Majelt 
and is faid, by ſome, to have affiſted kim in compoſing the EIKON BASILIKE 


.. queathed large ſums to charitable purpoſes; and publiſhed a few fermons, with oil 
religious pieces. | v | 25 20 0 
Durell, John, a celebrated Divine, born in the Iſle of Jerſey, 1626, died 1683 
At 15 years of age he was ſent to Merton College, in Oxford; about two years afis 
he went to France, (wh | 
; took arms for him) where,” at Caen, in Normandy, he took the degree of Maſter 


lain to the Duke de la Force, Upon the Reſtoration, he returned to England, 


- % [ 180 J 5 Un 
A ſecond edition, in four volumes, 12mo. with many imitations, was publiſhed ! * 


279% ien g n 

Dun, Jobn, commonly called .Duns Seotus; was 4 celebrated Theologian of th 
was ſent to Merton Fall, in. Oxford : he afterward went to Paris, and joined hin 
ſelf to the Society of. Franciſcans, where he acquired the name of Thie Subtle Doe 
tor. He affected to maintain opinions contrary to th#{e' of Thomas Aquinas, whid 


Wards to Cologne, where he died. He was a writer of prodigious ſubtilty; and 
! all ſubtle writers, refined upon every ſubject he handléd, till it had no meaninj 
24 t. . 8 | ; ; 45 : | 85 

Dupatt, Janes, a learned Engliſh Divine, and particularly Killed in the Gree 


rinted at Cambridge, in 1660, ſnews his extenſive reading and pre 
AKanding of that pget. * Ono : | | 

Daypa, Dido of Wincheſter, born at Lewiſham, in Kent, 1589, 
which place his father was then'vicar, died 1662.—In 1629 he was made Dean 
Chrift Chürch, in Qxford'; in 1634 he was conſtituted Chancellor of the Church 
Tutor t6 Charles Prince ef Wales, and afterwards, to his brother, the Duke 
York; and about the ſame time, nominated to the biſhoprick of Chicheſter, | 
1641 he was tranſlated" to the fee of Saliſbury, but received no benefit from it, 


On the Reftoration, he was made Biſhop of Wincheſter and Lord Almoner. Het 


| e | (When that city was garrifoned for Charles I. and the ſchold 


Arts, in 1644. He received epiſcopal ordination at Paris, and was appointed Chi 


DUR 18 1 

93 very inſtrumental in ſetting up the new epiſcopal French Church at the Savoy 
n London. In 1663 he had a prebend conferred upon him in the church of Salif- 
bury; another ſoon after in that of Windſor, and another after that in the church of 
Durham, being all the while Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty; In 1669 he was 
rated Doctor of Divinity at Oxford, and in 1677 made Dean of Windſor. He 
ubliſhed ſeveral things; and, among the reſt, © The Liturgy of the Church of 
England aſſerted; A View of the Government and Public Worſhip of God in 
the reformed Churches beyond the Seas,“ and“ A Vindication of the Church of 
England againft the unjuft and impudent Accuſations of the Schifmatics.*” Wood 
ys he was a perſon of unbiaſſed and fixed principles; of fteady loyalty ; who dared, 
mth an unſhaken and undaunted refolution, to ſtand up and maintain the honour 
nd dignity of the Engliſh Church, when ſhe was in her loweſt and moſt deplorable 
ondition. 

Dury, Jobn, a Scotch Divine, who laboured with great zeal to re- unite the Lu- 
erans and Calviniſts.— He began, by publiſhing his Plan of Re- union, in 16343 
nd the ſame year appeared at a famous affembly of the Evangelics, in Germany, at 
ranckfort: he afterwards travelled to the different ſtates of Europe, and ſpent for 
ears, without effecting his deſign. He then had recourſe to another ſtill more im- 


4 | racticahle expedient, as a ſure means of re-uniting not only Lutherans and Calviniſts, 
1 all Chriſtians; and this was, by labouring a new explication of the Apocalypſe, 
: wbliſhed at Franckfort, in French, in 1674. He enjoyed afterwards a comfortable 


treat in the country of Heſſe: but the time of his death is unknown. He was an 
oneſt man, full of zeal and piety, but became at laſt ſomewhat fanatical. The let- 
r which Dury wrote to Peter du Moulin, concerning the ſtate of the churches of 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland, under Cromwell, was printed, with ſome other 
RT. walks London, in 1658, in 12mo, by the care of Lewis de Moulin, and 1s cu- 
ous, | | 
Dyer, Sir James, an eminent Engliſh Lawyer; and Chief Juſtice of the Court of 
ommon Pleas, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; born at Roundhill, in Somerſet- 


684 re, about 1511, died 1581.—He was the author of a large book of Reports, 
* dich were publiſhed about twenty years after his deceaſe, and haye been highly 
cho med for their ſuccinctneſs and folidity. He left behind him alfo other writings 
ww ative to his profeſſion. By theſe performynees, and by the ſervices he dig his 
hay, upon the bench, he came fully up to the character which Camden has given 
d, , of being ever diſtinguiſhed by an = and calm diſpoſition, which ren 7 

- him, 


' 
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im, ain. all. caſes, a moſt upright judge, as his penetration and learning made him 
kit interpreter of the laws of his country, £& 3 
VUyer, John, a Poet, born in 1700, died 1758.— He was the ſon of Robert Dyer 
a Welch Sohcitor of great capacity and note. Having acquired un early taſte fo 
poetry, and a paſſion no leſs ſtrong for the arts of detzgn, he determined to mak 
painting his profeſſion. About 1527 he printed Grongar Hill,“ and afterward 
made the tour of Italy. On his return to England, he publiſhed “ The Ruins g 
Rome, 1740: ſoon after he entered into holy orders, finding that he could ng 
reliſh a town life, nor ſubmit to the affiduity required in his profeſſion; and in 4 
he obtained the living of Coningſby, in Lincolnſhire, where he reſided until bi 
death. His character, as a writer, has been fixed by three poems, Grongar Hill, 
The Ruins of Rome,“ and“ The Fleece; wherein a poetical imagination per 
fectly original, a natural ſimplicity connected with, and often productive of, thi 
true ſublime, and the warmeſt ſentiments of beneyolence and virtue, have been uni 
verſally obſerved and admired. 

E 


Eachard, Dr. John, a Divine, of great learning and wit, born in Suffolk, abou 
1636, Qied.12_1697.—In 1670 he publiſhed ©* The Grounds and Occafions of thi 
Contempt of the Clergy and Religion, enquired into, in a Letter to R. L.“ Thi 
piece was attacked by ſeveral writers. In 1672 he publiſhed a book entitled“ Mr 
% Hobbes's State of Nature conſidered, in à Dialogue between Philautus and Ti 
„ mothy;“ and the year after, another piece againit Hobbes. In 1675, upon tif 
deceaſe of Dr. Lightfoct, he was choſen Maſter of Catharine Hall, and the yr 
following, created Doctor of Divinity by royal mandate. 

Eachard, Lanrence, a Divine and Hiſtorian, born at Baſſam, near Beccles, i 
Suffolk, about 1671, died 1730.— 4A near relation of Dr. John Eachard. He wi 
the ſon cf a clergyman, who, by the death of an elder brother, became poſieſled 0 
u good eſtate, He was educated at Chriſt's College, Cambridge; entered into ho! 
orders, ay1 was preſented to the livings of Wetton and Elkinton, in Lincolnſhire 
where he ſpent about twenty years of his life. He was made a Prebendary of Lin 
coln, and, in 1712, inſtalled Archdeacon of Stowe. In 1706 he publiſhed ©! 
«« Hiſtory of England, in one volume, folio; and a ſecond edition, in 1718, f 
three volumes, folio; which was attacked by Dr. Edmund Calamy, and Mr. Joh 
Oldmixon: he alſf wrote ** A general Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, from the Nativity « 


our Heſſed Saviour to che firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity by Human Laws, 7 
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der the Emperor Conſtantine the Great.“ This work has paſſed through ſeveral 
litions, in different ſizes, and is recommended, by the learned Prideaux, “ as the 
beſt of its kind in the Engliſh tongue.“ He was alſo author of ſome ſmaller pro- 
a10ns. | bY, 
Edmondes, Sir Thomas, Knight, Son of Thomas Edmondes, Head Cuſtomer of the 
rt oF Fowey, in Cornwall, and of Plymouth, in Devonſhire, at which laſt place he 
as born about 1563, died 1639.— Through the recommendation of Sir Thomas Ed- 
ondes, Comptroller of the Houſchold to * Elizabeth, he was introduced at 
burt; and was initiated into public buſineſs,” under Sir Francis Walfingham: he 
s employed by the Queen in ſeveral embaſſies, and ſoon had a grant of the office of 
cretary for the French tongue; was appointed one of the Clerks of the Privy Coun- 
„ and in 1601 was ſent to-the French King, to complain of the many acts of in- 
ice committed by his ſubjects againſt the Engliſh merchants. He was knighted by 
mes I. was employed by that Prince in the moſt important negocjations; and, 
11616, was made Comptroller of the King's Houſehold, and a Privy Counſellor. 
1629 he went Ambaſſador to the French Court, to carry King Charles's Ratifica- 
on, and to receive Lewis the XIIIth's oath for the performance of the treaty of 
ace lately concluded between them. With this honourable commiſſion he. cloſed 
his foreign employments. He was a man of uncommon penetration and indefati- 


ad the influence of terror, flattery, or corruption; and a zealous ſupporter of the 
pteſtant intereſt in his negociations at the French Court. 2 f 8 
Edwards, Richard, born in Somerſetſh:re, 1523, died 1566. He was almoſt dne of 
rirſt dramatic writers, having left behind him three pieces; the earlieſt of which is 
ted in 1562. He was eſteemed an excellent poet, and a great muſician. | 

Edwards, Thomas, an Engliſh Divine.—He was incorporated Maſter of Arts at 
Ixord, in 1623. He oppoſed the received doctrines, and did not comply duly with 


* 0 forms of the eſtabliſhed Church. When the Long Parliament declared againſt 
"Gin harles I. he embarked in the ſame ſhip with them; and, by all his actions, ſermons, 


d prayers, earneſtly promoted their intereſt: but, when the Independent party be- 
in to appear, and eſpecially to be uppermoſt, he became as furious againſt them as 
nad been againſt the Royaliſts; and oppoſed them with great virulence both by 
ning and acting. op | 1 | 

Edwards, Dr. Jeuathan, an Fngliſh Divine, in the 17th century, who diſ- 
puſhed himſelt chiefly by his writings againſt the Socinians, His works ſhew 


ble induſtry; of a firm and unſhaken reſolution in the diſcharge of his duty, ber 
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him to have been a man of parts and learning, but, at the ſame time, a warm an 
bigoted zealot. | 
Edwards, George, the Father of all Ornithologiſts, born at Stratford, in Suſſex] 
1694, died 1773.—Being deſigned for buſineſs, he was put apprentice to a tradeſmat 
in Fenchurch Street, but loſt all taſte for the ſhop, happening to fall upon ſome book 
of Natural Hiſtory, &c. In 1716 he viſited Holland, and two years after, made 
voyage to Norway. He viſited other countries, for: the ſame purpoſe of contem 
plating whatever is curious in nature and art; and, on his arrival in England, fa 
cloſely down to his favourite ſtudy of Natural Hiſtory, which he cultivated wid 
ſuch ſucceſs as to become greatly diſtinguiſhed. In 1733, recommended by vir Har 
Sloane, he was choſen Librarian of the College of Phyſicians, and efteemed one d 
the moſt eminent Ornithologiſts in this or any other country. He publiſhed four vo 
lumes, in 4to. of The Hiſtory of Birds;” and three more volumes, in 4to. unde 
the title of“ Gleanings of Natural Hiſtory ;** which contain engravings of mo 
than 6co ſubjects in Natural Hiſtory, not before deſcribed or delineated. Be ke 
up a correſpondence in every quarter of the globe; was made Fellow of the Roy: 
and Antiquarian Societies of London, and alſo a member of many of the academid 
of ſciences and learning in different parts of Europe. | 
Edwward;, I homas, à polite Gentleman and elegant Writer, born 1699, died 17; 
He poſſeſſed a ſmall paternal eſtate at Petzhanger, in Middleſex, where he reſide 
till his purchaſe at Turrick, in Bucks. He was equally diſtinguiſhed for his geniu 
and the goodneſs of his heart. His Letter to the Author of a late Epiſtolary Di 
4 ſertation, addreſſed to Dr. Warburton,” 8vo. and his Canons of Criticiſm, 
ks printed in 1747, under the title of A Supplement to Dr. Warburton's Shake 
e peare,” Svo. did him great credit, both as a critic and a ſcholar. Thirteent 
his ſonnets are printed in Dodfley's Collection, eight in Peach's, four in Nichols 
and forty-nine in the laſt edition of The Canons of Criticiſm,” 1765. 
Egerton, Thomas, Viſcount Brackley, an eminent and learned Lawyer, was ti 
natural ſon of Sir Richard Egerton, of Ridley, in Cheſhire, and born in | 
county about 1540, died 1617.— He was educated at Brazen Noſe College, Oxfo 
where he laid a good foundation of ſolid learning ; after which, he removed to Lincolg 
Inn, and made ſuch a progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, that he became at length 
eminent counſellor. In 1591 he was made Solicitor General by Queen Elizabeth; | 
following year, Attorney General, and afterwards knighted; two years after, Mall 
of the Rolls; and two years after that, Keeper of the Seal, in which office 
continued during the remainder of Elizabeth's reign. In 1603 he was advanced 
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he dignity of a Baron, by the title of Elleſmere, and three days after, made Chan- 
ellor of England. In 1616 he was elected Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, 
ind advanced to the dignity of Viſcount Brackley. Wood ſays, ©* He was a moſt 
grave and prudent man; a good lawyer, juſt and honeſt; of ſo quick an apprenen- 
ton and profound judgement, that none of the Bench in his time went beyond 
him,” He wrote ſeveral books relating to the laws. His eldeſt ſon, Thomas, 
ying in his life-time, his ſecond ſon ſucceeded him in his honours, and was, in 
b17, created Earl of Bridgewater. His poſterity now enjoy a large eſtate, with the 
te of Duke of Bridgewater. . | e 

Ellys, Dr. Anthony, Biſhop of St. David's, born 1693, died 176r.—Befides three 
ccational ſermons, he publiſhed, in 1736, A Plea for the Sacramental Teſt, as a 
juſt Security to the Church eſtabliſhed, and very conducive to the Welfare of the 
State, 4to. and“ Remarks on Hume's Eſſay on Miracles ;*? he alſo left, ready 
r the Preſs, tracts on Proteſtant Liberty, printed after his death. In theſe tracts, 
e diſcovers not only fine parts, extenſive ner ze, and ſound judgement, but a 
eart overflowing with benevolence and candour, — a moſt Chriſtian temper. | 
Eiftob,” William, Rector of the united pariſhes of St. Swithin and St. Mary, Lon 
on; born 1673, died 1714, —Eminent for his {kill in the Saxon language. He 
mflared into Latin the Saxon Homily of Lupus, and had many deſigns in view; 
it his moſt: conſiderable work was an edition of the Saxon Laws, with great addi- 


, . . O 

5 ons, and a New Latin Verſion, by Somner; notes of various learned men, and a 
y rlatory Hiflory of the Origin and Progreſs of the Engliſn Laws, down to the Con- 
*. teror, and to Magna Charta; which plan was afterwards completed by Dr. David 


Iilkins, in 1721. | (0 
eb, Elizabeth, Siſter of William, and a famous Saxoniſt, born 1683, died 
50. — She was miſtreſs of eight languages, and was the indefſſu comes of her bro- 
ler's + In 1715 ſhe publiſhed a Saxon Grammar, and had other defigns upon 
e anvil, | T 


Lnge, Henry, Clerk of the Houſe of Commons in the reign of Charles I. was 


fo e eldeſt ſon of Henry Elſynge, Eſq. Clerk of the Houſe of Lords; born at Batter- 
* „ in Surry, 1598, died 1654.— He was poſſeſſed of great parts and learning; very 
ih; "ous in taking and exprefling the ſenſe of the Houſe; and was fo great a help to 
"Mal e Speaker, and to the Houſe, in ſtating queſtions, and drawing up orders free om 


teptions, that more reverence was paid to his ſtool, than to the Speaker, Lenthall's, 
Jar: at length, when he ſaw the greater part of the Houſe impriſoned and excluded, 
the remainder might have no obſtruction to-their ſcheme againk the King's life, he 
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reſigned his place, and died in retirement. He was author of a few well eſteeme ce, 
—. | his f 
. Elyor, Sir Thomas, Son of Sir R. Elyot, died in 1546.—About 1514 he was enten atic 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. His uncommon genius and extenfive learning recommend ul, 
him to Henry VIII. His Majeſty conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, ee. 
employed him in ſeveral embaſſies, He ſent bim particularly to Rome, in 15 32, aboi 

the divorce of Queen Catharine, and afterwards to the Emperor Charles V. abel 
7636: Elyot was, as Wood obſerves, an excellent grammarian, poet, rhetorician 
philoſopher, phyſician, coſmographer, and hiſtorian; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

much for his candour, and the innocence and integrity of his life, as for his accomplilh 
ments. He wrote ? The Caftle of Health ;'* “ The Governorz” „ Banquet of Sy, | 
Ff pience;F © Of the Education of Children;” “De Bebus Memorabilibus Anglia Wicleat 
and other works. 85 


Emlyn, Th5mas, a learned and pious Engliſh Divine, memorable for his ſ=#erin 
＋ heterodox notions; born at Stamford, in Lincolnſhire, 1663, died 1741. —In 106 
e made his firſt effort as a preacher, and the following year was received into thef 
mily of the Ceuntefs of Donegal, refiding in Lincoln's Inn Fields, as Chaplai 
56: a ſpectator of the execution of Lord William Ruſſel, he was confirmed in thi 
averſion to tyranny and arbitrary power he ever after retained. In 1684 he went overt 
| þ 2c ey and preached once to a congregation in Dublin. In 1688, Ireland bein 
71 8 into great confuſion and diſorder, he returned to England, and officiated 
Miniſter to a Diſſenting Congregation at Leoſtoff, in Suffolk. Dr. Sherlock's bock! 
$c The Vindication of the Frlmity, coming out about this time, he turned | 
thoughts, in conjunction with Mr. William Manning, a Nonconformiſt Miniſter in th 
netghbourhood, very much to the conſideration of that ſubject. Mr. Manning beca 
2 Socinian, and ſtrove hard to make Mr. Emlyn one, but without effect. In 1591 
again went over to Dublin, and, in conjunction with Mr, Boyſe, accepted the patto 
care of that congregation in which he had once before preached. Dr. Duncan Con 
Nins, a phyſician in Dublin, fuſpecting him of heterodox notions with reſpect to ti 
Trinity, put Mr, Boyſe firſt upon the enquiry, to whom, and the Doctor, he fre 
ewned himſelf convinced, that the God and Father of Jefus Chriſt is alone the Soprett 
Being, and ſuperior in excellency and authority to the Son, who derives all from hit 
i{ bg cenſequence of this was, chat Mr. Emlyn was immediately prohibited from pread 
ing, and obliged to withdraw to England. He was no ſooner gone, than the pulpt 
ſounded with hereſy and blaſphemy to excite abhorrence; and the loudeſt clamours we 
Aeg agg, him and his qpinions. On his return to his family, after ten weeks 
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Erigena, John, called alſo Scotus, doubtful whether an Engliſhman, Iriſhman, « 
Seotchman.— He was an uncommon man in his time; for he flouriſhed about the mid 
dle of the ninth century, and was very learned in a barbarous age. He went int 
France, and was kindly received and greatly encouraged by Charles the Bald. About 
850, when the Predeſtinarian controverſy was agitated, Erigena engaged warmly init 
and drew great ill-will upon himſelf, although the books of his antagoniſts were con 
demned. In 877, after the death of Charles, he returned to England; and, fomg 
ume after, was employed by King Alfred to promote learning and the liberal arts; f: 
this purpoſe, he was appointed to preſide; at Oxford, over the ſtudies of geometry and 
aſtronomy in particular; that Univerſity being either lately founded, or lately reitored, 
by Alfred. About three years after, ſome diſputes and diſturbances ariſing at Oxford, 
he left that place, and retired to a monaſtery at Malmeſbury: there he opened! 
ichool, and, behaving with great ſeverity to his ſcholars, was ſtabbed by them, with 
the ron bodkins they then wrote with, in ſuch a manner that he died. Some fay, 
that his ſcholars were inſtigated to this deſperate act by the Monks, who had conceivet 
an hatred againſt him, as well for his learning as his heterodoxy: nevertheleſs, if this 
was ſo, we are told, that a miracle was wrought at his funeral by the deſcent of fin 
from heaven, which changed their way of thinking about him; for they not only bus 
ried him in a more honourable place than they intended, but conſidered him alſo 232 
faint and martyr; and ſuch he continued to be in the church of Rome, till ſome wiſer 
heads of late diſcovered in him principles directly contrary to the doctrine of tranſuh- 
1 and then Baronius ſtruck him oat of the martyrology. He wrote hve 
OKs. | 

. Eftcourt, Richard, an Actor and Writer, born at Tewkeſbury, in Glouceſterſhire, died 
1713.—Having an early inclination for the ſtage, he ſtole away from his father's 
houſe at 15 ears of age, joined a travelling company of comedians then at Wor- 
ceſter, and made his appearance in women's clothes, in the part of Roxana: he 
then proceeded to Chipping Norton, where he was diſcovered under the appearance d 
a girl, and brought back to Tewkeſbury. In order to prevent ſuch excurſions in future, 
his father brought him to London, and bound him apprentice to an apothecary, 
From this confinement, Mr. Chetwood ſays, he broke away, and paſſed two years in 
England, in an itinerant life: he then went over to Ireland, where he met with good 
ſucceſs on the ſtage; thence he came back to London, and was received in Drury- 
Lane theatre. His firſt appearance was in the part of Dominic in the Spaniſh Fryar; 
in which, though a middling actor, he eſtabliſhed his reputation, by a cloſe imitation 
of Leigh, He was moſtly indebted for his applauſe to his powers of 1 
| hic 
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dor abroad. He is ſaid; by the authors of the Biographia Britannica, to have come t 
an untimely death, at Ratiſbon, by falling down ſtairs while he was intoxicated. 

Ethryg, George, or Etheridge, or (as in Latin he writes himſelf) Edrycus, wa 

born at Thame, in Oxfordſhire.—He was admitted of Corpus-Chriſti College, Oxford 
in 15 34, and in 1553 made King's Profeſſor of the Grecian tongue; in which ſituatio 
he continued till ſome time after Elizabeth came to the Crown; and then, becauſe le 
Had been a forward perſon againſt the Proteſtants in Mary's reign, was forced to lea 
it. He practiſed phyſic afterwards at Oxford, and took care of the ſons of Catholi 
gentlemen. He was a very fincere wan; a great mathematician; ſcilled in vocal an 
inſtrumental muſic; eminent for his knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew language: 
a poet, and an excellent phyſician. He left behind him works, both printed and 
manuſcript, 
Evelyn, Fehr, E/q. one of the greateſt Natural Philoſophers that England has pro 
duced; born at Wotton, in Surry, 1620, died 1705-6.—Educated at Baliol College 
Oxford, whence he removed to the Middle Temple, in order to add a competent 
Knowledge of the laws of his country to kis philological and philoſophical acquiſitions 
he afterwards travelled abroad for the completion of his ed Cation, About 1651 IK 
returned to England, and reſided at Sayes Court, near Deptford, in Kent. His u Di 
dious diſpoſition, together with his diſguſt of the world, occaſioned by the violence ant 


one 

confuſion of the times, was ſo ſtrong, that he actually propoſed to Mr. Boyle the railing Red 

a kind of college for the reception of perſons of the ſame turn of mind; where tn 82 
might enjoy the pleaſure of ſociety, and at the ſame time paſs their days without car orks, 
or interruption. Nevertheleſs, like a good patriot, upon a proſpect of the Reſtoration. nu 
ke drew his pen in defence of the Royal Perſon and cauſe. Immediately after ec 
King's return, he was introduced to, and graciouſly received by him, and was che © 
by his Majeſty to draw up © A Narrative of a Diſpute and Quarrel for Prececer co; 
** which happened between the Spaniſh and French Ambaſſadors ;** which w0u!d lt: d 
evitably have brought on a war between thoſe two nations, if the Spaniards had ne + 


wen way. He began now to enter into the active ſcenes of lite, bet vet withou 
Bading adieu to his ſtudies; on the contrary, he publiſhed, within a few months, ce 
Teſs than four pieces. In 1662, when the Royal Society was eſtabliſned, he was 1 
. Pointed one of the firſt Fellows and Council, and ſoon after publifhed a ſmall bat ex 
cellent work, entitled“ Sculptura; or, The Hiſtory and Art of Chalcography, ant 


din 
„ Engraving in Copper,” 1662, 12mo. In 1664 he'publiſhed ** Sylva; Or, ® Pu rey 
** courſe of Foreſt Trees, and the Propagation of Timber in his Majetty's Dominion en 


To which is annexed, ** Pomong; or, an Appendix concerning Fruit Trees, * A 
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tion to Cyder, the making and ſeveral ways of ordering it,“ folio. This moſt va- 
vable work was written at the requeſt of the Royal Society, and publiſhed by their 
rder. A fixth edition was printed in 1776, with notes, by A. Hunter, M. D. F. R. 8. 
is next work was A Parallel of the Ancient Architecture with the Modern;“ a 
urth edition of which was printed in 1733: to which is annexed, The Elements 
of Architecture, collected by Sir Henry Wotton; and alſo other large additions.“ 
e then brought forward . Another Part of the Myftery of Jeſvitiſm; or, the New 
Hereſy of the Jeſuits,” 1664, 8vo. This was the only piece of a controverſial 
rn among his works. About this time Oxford became poſſeſſed of the famous Arun- 
lian marbles, which he perſuaded the Lord Henry Howard to beſtow on that Uni- 
rity. The Royal Society having ordered that every member of the Council ſhould 
| his turn pronounce, at their ſeveral meetings, a diſcourſe on ſome ſubje& of experi- 
ental philoſophy, he preſented: them with a treatiſe, entitled “ Terra; a Philofophi- 
cal Diſcourſe of Earth, relating to the Culture and Improvement of it for Vegeta- 
tion, and the Propagation of Plants ;** printed 1675, in folio and $vo. After the 
evolution, he was made Treaſurer of Greenwich Hoſpital. .In 1697 he publiſhed 
Numiſmata; a Diſcourſe of Medals, Ancient and Modern: to which is added, a 
Digreſſion concerning Phyſiognomy,“ folio. The connoiffeurs look on this treatiſe 
one of the perfecteſt on the ſubject in any language; and it is (aid to be greatly ad- 
ired by foreigners of taſte. His laſt publication was ** Acetaria; or, a Diſcourſe of 
dallets, 1699, 12mo. Excluſive of theſe, he publiſhed a great many other 
orks, and was a generous afliſtant to the learned men of his time. When we conſider 
e number of books he publiſhed, and the variety of the ſubjects in which he em- 
pjed his time, it is impoſſible to forbear wondering at his induſtry and application; 
d our wonder mult be greatly heightened, when we reflect how careful he was in re- 
eving, correcting, and augmenting all his original works: but this is not all; for he 
Rt behind him, unfiniſhed, or at leaſt unpubliſhed, works of a more extenſive na- 
e than thoſe that are printed, which had coſt him incredible pains, and for which he. 
ade prodigious collections. His great work of all was intended to be called“ A 
General Hiſtory of all Trades ;*”” which he never finiſhed. This amiable gentleman 
ed full of age and honour. He was interred at Wotton, under: a tomb of free- 
ne, ſhaped ike a coffin ; within an inſcription, upon white marble, expreſſing, ac- 
Ning to his own intention, that, Living in an age of extraordinary events and 
revolutions,” he had learned from thence this truth, which he defired might be thus 
mmunicated to poſterii)—“, THAT ALL, Is VANITY WHICH 15 NOT HONEST," 


* AND 
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& AND THAT THERE IS NO SOLID WISDOM BUT IN REAL PIETY.” The ent; 
giums that have been beſtowed upon him are as numerous as they are great. 
Evelyn, Fobn, E/q. Son of the former, born at Deptford, 1654, died 1698.—ft! 
ſuppoſed that, during his reſidence at Trinity College, Oxford, he wrote that eleg:nfiil=* 
Greek poem which is prefixed to the ſecond edition of the“ Sylva;” and is a nob 
proof of the ſtrength of his genius, and wonderful progreſs in learning in the eat 
part of his life. He diſcovered his proficiency ſoon afterwards, both in ancient an 
modern languages, by his elegant tranſlations, as well as his intimate acquaintad 
with the Muſes, in ſome original poems which were much admired. He left Oxfor 
without taking any degree, but returned to his father's houſe, and proſecuted his HH. 
dies under his directions; and having a head as well turned for buſineſs as ſtudy, be 
came one of the Commiſſioners of the revenue in Ireland. He would probably he 
been advanced to higher employments, if he had lived. He was the father of tlie?” 
late Sir John Evelyn, born in 1681, and created a Baronet in 1713. | 
| Euſden, Laurence, a Divine and Poet, born of a good family in Ireland, died | 
17 30.—His firit patron was the celebrated Lord Halifax, whoſe poem On the Batt] 
«+ of the Boyne,” Euſden tranſlated into Latin: he wes alſo eſteemed by the Duked 
Newcaſtle, on whoſe marriage with Lady Henrietta Godolphin, he wrote an Epith; 
lamium; for which, upon the death of Rowe, he was, by his Grace, who was the 
Lord Chamberlain, preferred, in 1718, to the laureatſhip. He had ſeveral enemies 
and, among others, Pope, who put him into his Dunciad; moſt probably from his be 
ing raiſed to the dignity of the laurel, He ſeems to have been little known befe 
his preferment. He died at his rectory at Coningſby, in Linco! ſhire, and left bf 
hind him, in manuſcript, a tranſlation of the works of Taſſo, with a life of that poe 
Some of his beſt poems may be ſeen in Nichols's Select Collection.“ 


FABIAN, Robert, born in London, in the 15th century, died 1512. He) 
brought up to trade, and choſen an Alderman of the City of London; and, 
1493, elected one of the Sheriffs for the ſame. He was a perſon of learning, for ü 
times he lived in; had ſome {kill in poetry, but chiefly applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
hiſtory. He compiled a Chronicle, in two volumes, folio; beginning with Brule 
and ending at the 2oth of Henry, in 1504. He is very particular upon the affairs 
London; ſeveral things relating to the government thereof being noted by him, whi 
are not to be met with elſewhere. Stow calls it a painful labour, to the great! 
nour of the city, and of the whole realm,” We are told, that Cardinal Wol 

call 
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woſed as many copies of this book as he could come at, to be burnt, becauſe the Aue 
dor had made too clear a diſcovery of the large revenues of the clergy. x 
Fairfax, Edward, an Engliſh Poet, who flouriſhed in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
mes I,—His firft eſſay in poetry was, when very young, in tranſlating Taſſo's hetoi 
dem of Godfrey of Bullen,“ highly commended by the beſt judges and wits 

hat age, and allowed by the critics of this; and he wrote ſeveral poetical pieces. 
s merits were fo great, that Waller profeſied to have learnt from him che art of ver- 
ication. Dryden introduces Spenſer an Fairfax, almoſt on a level; as the leading 
tors of their times; and ſcems even to have given the /preference to the latter, in 
int of harmony. Of bis hiſtory little was known till the Pabel of Biſhop 
netbury's Epiſtolary Correſpondence.” “““! ol W 
Faithorne, William; an ingenious Engliſh Painter, who flouriſhed in the 15th cens 
wry, died 169 1, in Black Friars.— After the Civil Wars broke ont, he went into the 
my, had being taken priſoner in Baſing-houſe, and refuſing to take the vaths to 
Mlicer, be was baniſhed into France. He arrived to very great perfection in correct- 
fs of drawing, and was as great a proficient in engraving and painting, efpecially 
miniature, of which there are many ſpecimens now'extant in England. Hero 
book upon Drawing, Graving, and Etching;“ for which he was celebrated by 
s friend Flatman, the poet. p2* N 233 * 

Falconer, William, born in Scotland, and brought vp to the ſea.—In 1762 he came 
London, and publiſhed a poem, entitled“ The Shipwreek 7”? founded on a diſaſter 
his own experience. The publication of this piece recommended him” to the late 
hike of York. - In 1759 he went out a volunteer in the Aurora frigate, ſent tg carry 
ets, Vanſittart, Scrafton, and Ford, the Supervifors appbinted to regulate our Eaſt- 
ddian ſettlements; which veſſel, after it had touched at the Cape of Good Hope, was 
fer more heard of. Before his departure, he pabliſhed à very uſeful *© Marine 


Dictionary,“ in one volume, 4to. f | 
eee, . to 27's ord ay 

Fanbuw, diy Nic hard, famous for his embaſſies and writiggs, was the tenth ſon of 
Henry Fan ſhaw, of Ware Park, in Hertfordſhire, where it is fuppoſed he was 
Im about 1607, died 1666.—He diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo early, that in 1535 he was 
lployed- by Charles I. and ſent Resident to the Cburt af Spain; whence being re- 
led, in 1641, he adhered to the Royal intereſt, aud was employed in the moſt im- 
tant matters. During his leiſure hours, he wrote divers - poems; and made ſeveral 
allations, Upon the reſtoration of IG U. it. was expected that he would 2 


= Infanta Donna Catharina, which he finiſhed to the fatisfaction of both parties. Being 
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been made Secretary of State; but the clamour for preferment was ſo great, that $i 
Richard was diſappointed, but had the place of Maſter of the Requeſts conferred upoy 
kim, a ſtation, in thoſe times, of conſiderable profit; and, being a gaod Latin ſcholar 
he was made Secretary for that tongue. In 1661 he was ſworn a Privy Counſellor of 
Ireland, and was fent Envoy Extraordinary to Portugal: ſhortly after, he was appointec 
Ambaſſador to that Court, where he negociated the marriage between his Maſter and the 


recalled in 1663, he was ſworn one ef his Majeſty's Privy Council. - In 1664 he wa 
fent Ambaſſador to Philip IV. of Spain, and concluded a peace, after a war of twenty 
five years for the recovery of Portugal, which had been diſmembered from the Spaniſ 
Crown in 1640. Having fulfilled his commiflion, he was preparing to return to Eng 
land, but was ſeized with a violent fever it Madrid, which put a period to his exiſtence 
He publiſhed a tranſlation of Batiſta Guarini's . Paftor Fido,” beſides ſome origin: 
ms, and other tranſlations. Among bis poſthumous publications are his Orig 

25 ny * during his embaſſies in Spain and Portugal, 1702, 8vo. with his Li 

refixed. N . | 

, Farnaby, Thomas, am eminent Grammarian and Schoolmiaſter, was the for of 
garpenter in London, where he was born about 1575, died in 1647,—He became 
Servitor of Merton College, Oxford, but continued there only a ſhort time; for, be 
ing ſeduced to abandon Lis religion and country, he& went into Spain, and was i 
ſome time educated: there, in a college belonging to the Jeſuits; but at length 
wing weary of their ſevere diſcipline, he went, with Sir Franeis Drake and 8 
in, * Ants in their laſt voyage, in 1595+ he afterwards ſerved as a ſoldier in tl 
Low Countries; but, being reduced to great neceſſity, he landed in Cornwall, ſettle 
at Martoek, in Somerſetſhue, and taught a grammar-ſchool there with good ſucceſ 
He afterwards removed to Eondon, and applied himſelf to the education of noble 
men and gentlemen's children. In 1636 he removed to Seven-Oak, in Kent, an 
_ purſued his occupation of teaching with great ſucceſs and profit. Upon the. breaking 
Cut of the civil commotions, he was reckoned to be ill affected to the Parliament, an 
In 1643 was impriſoned, being ſuſpected to have favoured the rifing of the country i 
the King, about Tunbridge. It was debated in the Houſe of Commons, whether! 
mould be ſent to America; but this motion being rejected, he was removed to f 
Houſe, in Holborn, where he remained till about a year before his death. Mr. Fe 
naby was a very eminent grammarian; and many writers have ſpoken with great WW u; 


Þ: obaxiag. of his tabours, Bayle, in particular, ſays, “ that his notes upon mo) Wep 
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the ancient Latin Poets have been of very great uſe to young beginners ; being 
{ ſhort, learned, and deſigned chiefly to clear up the text. s 
Farquhar, George, an ingenious Comic Poet, fon of a Clergyman in Ireland, was 
orm at Londonderry, in 1678, died in 1707.—In 1694 he was ſent to Trinity Col- 
oe, Dublin, where he made a great progreſs in his ſtudies, and acquired a conſiderable 
putation; but his gay and volatile diſpoſition could not long reliſh the gravity and 
zirement of a college Hife. He betook himſelf to the theatre, where, unfortunately, 
getting to change his ſword for a foil, he wounded his adverſary dangerouſly in a 
gie ſcene, which created in him ſo great a diſguſt to the {tage that he quitted it. 
He ſoon after went to London, and had a lieutenant's commiſſion conferred upon him 
dy the Earl of Orrery, which he held ſeveral years, and gave many proofs of courage 
d conduct. In 1698 his firſt comedy, called“ Love and a Bottle,” appeared on the 
hoe; which, for its ſprightly dialogue and buſy ſcenes, was well. received by the 
udience. + In 2700 ke brought his Conſtant Couple, or Trip to the Jubilee, for- 
jard, it being then the Jubilee year at Rome. His character of Sir Harry Wildair 
jas ſo ſuited to Wilks's talents, that the player gained almoſt as much reputation as 
e poet. Encouraged by the prodigious fucceſs of this play, he made a continuation 
bf it, 1701, in his comedy called Sir Harry Wildair, or the Sequel of the Trip to 
the Jubilee;” in which Mrs, Oldfield received as much reputation, and was as 
reatly admired in her part, as Wilks was in his. The following year he publiſhed 
ls © Miſcellanies,” which contain a variety of bumorous — pleaſant follies of 
cy. In 1703 came out another diverting comedy of his, entitled ©* The Incon- 
tant, or the Way to win him.” Very early in 1504 a farce, called The Stage- 
| Coach,” (in the compoſition of which he was jointly concerned with another} 
hade its appearance, and was well received. His next comedy, called“ The Twin 
* Rivals,” was played in 170;. In 1706 was ated his comedy called The Re- 
eruiting Officer, founded on his own obſervations, while on a recruiting party at 
Mrewſbury, His laſt piece was © The Beaux Stratagem, of which he did not live 
d enjoy the full — Unhappily, he was oppreſſed with ſome debts, to diſcharge 
nich he was adviſed to ſell his commiſſion, upon promiſe of another; but this pro- 
not being fulfilled, he ſunk under the diſappointment before he was thirty years 
age. He ſeems to have been a man of genius, rather ſprightly than great, flowery 
Man ſolid. His comedies are diverting, becauſe his characters are natural; but he 
& uſed no art in drawing them; nor does there appear any force of thinking, or 
FP penetration into nature, in any 7 his performances; but rather a ſuperficial 
| 99 | VIEW 
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23 enough to the eye, though capa ble of leaving no great impreſſon gg 
e mind. | x She? 2&5 GU: EI * A . eh 
- . Faſtalff,, Sir John, Knight Rannerct, a renowned and valiant General and Noble 
man in France; Knight of the Garter; and in all reſpects a moſt extraordinary perſon 
He is ſuppoſed to have been born at Yarmouth, in the county of Norfolk, about 1357 
died 1459.— He lived in the reigns of Henry IV. V. and VI. Receiving ſome con 
derable poſts of truſt under the Engliſh regency in France, he went to reſide in tha 
kingdom, and paſſed through ſeyeral offices of the higheſt importance; diſtinguiſhe 
himſelf moſt il}uftriouſly in all the arts of peace, and was ſucceffively crowned vii rie 
titles and honours. Upon his final return to England, in 1440, he raiſed a new plan! h 
tation of laurels in his on country. At home he ſhone as bright in virtue, as he hal 
in valour abroad; and became no lefs amiable'in his private than he had been in hi 
public character. He was a benefactor to both the Univerſities, and gave innumerab 
amſtances of his muniſicence. He died at upwards of 80 years of age, as we learn fr 
His noted cotemporary, William Caxton, our firſt printer, Shakeſpeare: has been ex 
tremely blamed for perverting, with an anaccountable licence, the character of this | 
reat and good man; while others will not allo that he had any view of drawing ere 
ohn Falſtaff from Sir John Faſtalff's character. Theſe latter urge, as arguments 
their behalf, the difference of names, a difference in their ages, and, above all, He. 
Falſtaff 's character was written and acted originally under the name of Sir John 0 
caſtle. It muſt be obferved, that Sir John Oldcaftle was an early and eminent ſuffer 
For the Reformation; and that the offence conceived againſt Shakeſpeare for his fre 
dom with fo ſacred a name, obliged him to adopt another. He informs us himſelf oi 
this alteration, in the Epilogue to the Second Part of Henry IV. Whether Shakeſpeali%% 
had really any particular meaning in the adoption of the name of Falſtaff, appealihſuee 
gmpoſlible' to be determined. | „„ SET, | he 

Fawkes, Francis, an ingenious Poet and Divine, born in Vorkſhire, 1521, de 
1777. —In 1761 he publiſhed an 8 vo. volume of poems by ſubſcription; and ſeveie 
afterwards: but his great ſtrength is ſuppoſed to have lain in tranſlation; 
appears hy his Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, Moſchus, and Muſæus, publiſhed 1760, 120 
In 1767 he publiſhed alſo the Idylliums of Theocritus,” in an Engliſh verſion, e. 
1 ** Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius, were publiſhed after his deceaſe, 
4 Daniel, alias Fajrclough, a Divine, born at Charlton, in Oxford 
1582, died 1645.— His admirable way of preaching, his ſkill in diſputation, and uit 
ber zare accompliſhments, procured him the office of Chaplain to Sir Thomas b 


ta" 


110 r "+ > ze 


punds, King James's Ambaffador in France, where he diſputed very ſucceſsfully, for 
he Proteſtant cauſe, againſt the moſt learned Papiſts. From 1626, to the beginnin 
f the Civil War, he was chiefly employed in writing books, and in arguing, again 
perſons of a different way of thinking in matters of religion. In 1643 he Was ap- 
pointed a member. of the Aſſembly of Divines, and was afterwards a witneſs againſt 
Archbiſhop Laud, He was a great oppoſer of the Covenant, and wrote a letter to 
\rchbiſhop Uſher, then at Oxford, containing his reaſons; which letter being inter- 
epted, he was Judges by the Parliament a betrayer and ſpy of their cauſe. is rec- 
ories were taken from 


vil | kim, and himſelf committed to priſon, In 1644, for the ſake 
plan his health, he was removed to Chelſea College, of which he was then Provoſt, 
e ha bkere he died. “ He was eſteemed,” ſays Wood, * by the generality, to be one of 
n hifi the moſt reſolute and victorious champions of the reformed Proteſtant religion in 
rab his time; a moſt ſmart ſcourge of the Church of Rome; a compendiam of the 


earned tongues, and of all the liberal arts and ſciences; and, though of ſmall 
n e ſtature, yet he had a great ſoul, and learning of all kinds compacted in him,” He 
a3 the author of near forty different works, chiefly of the polemic kind, and there. 
re of little uſe now, ſince the occaſions of them are forgotten, | | 

nts i Feckenham, John De, fo called, becayſe he was born of poor parents in a cottage 
eat the foreſt of Feckenham, in Worceſterſhire, his right name being Howman, 
ped 1585,—He was the laſt Abbot of Weſtminſter; which Abbey being diſſolved in 
535, he had a yearly penſion of an hundred florins allowed him for his life, In 
543 be was made Chaplain to Bonner, Biſhop of London; but Bonner being deprived 
his biſhoprick, in 1549, by the Reformers, Feckenham was committed to the 
over, for refuſing to adminiſter the ſacraments after the Proteſtant manner. Upon 


haplain to Bonner: he became alſo Prebendary, and then Dean of St. Paul's, In 
556 he was created Doctor of Divinity, by the Univerſity of Oxford; being then in 
bverſal eſteem for his learning, piety, charity, moderation, humility, and other 
Itues: ſoon after, his abbey was reſtored, and 14 Benedictine Monks placed there 


ion; 

1er his government, with epiſcopal power. He appeared in the firſt parliament of 
n, dueen Elizabeth ; and was che laſt mitred Abbot that fat in the Houſe of Peers: 
eaſe, WFP" bis proteſting againſt every thing tending towards the Reformation, and the 


"ng oppoſition which he made, occaſioned his commitment to the Tower in 1660. 
rd vas, however, releaſed, and kept under an eaſy reſtraint. Soon after, the reſtleſs 


mas Þ 3 occaſioned 


een Mary's acceſſion, in 1553, he was made Chaplajn to the Queen, and again 


uit of ſome Roman Catholics, and "wy frequent attempts upon the Queen's life, 
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pecafioned the impriſonment of the moſt conſiderable among them. Feckenham wa 
fent to Wiſbich Caſtle, in the Iſle of Ely, where he continped a priſoner till his 
death. He was not of a perſecuting ſpirit, having employed all his good offices in 
behalf of the afflicted Proteſtants in the foregoing reign, and very-earneſtly for thy 
Lady Elizabeth's enlargement; who, in return, offered him the ſee of Canterbury, i 
he would conform; which he declined. - His character is vniverſally ſpoken of with 
the greateſt degree of commendation. He publiſhed a few theological tracts. 
Fell, Dr. Fohn, Biſhop of Oxford, born at Long worth, in Berkſhire, 1625, died 
1685.— In 1648, being in Holy Orders, he was turned out of his place by the Par: 
iamentarian Viſitors, and, from that time till the Reſtoration, lived in a retired and 
tudious condition at Oxford. In 1660 he was made Prebendary of Chicheſter, and 
inſtalled Canon of Chriſt Church; and ſoon after, Dean of that church. In 1566 h 
was elected Vice Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford; and in 1676 advanced 
to the fee of Oxford, with leave to hold his deanery in commendam. He car 
neſtly applied himſelf to purge the College of all remains of bypocriſy and non 
Aenſe, and to improve it in all forts of learning, as well as true religion: nor was ht 
more diligent in reſtoring its diſcipline, than in adorning it with magnificent build 
ings, towards hib he contributed very great ſums. He publiſhed ſeveral works, 
Fento. ere, died 1608, —He is well known for- a tranſlation from the ſta 
Han of Guiecfardini's “ Hiſtory of the Wars of Italy,“ dedicated to Queen Eliza 
th, in 1579, In 1581 he was ſworn of the Privy Council, and made Secretary it 
eland; in which ſituation he continued during the reigns of Elizabeth and James [ 
In 1603 he married his daughter Catharine to Mr. Boyle, afterwards the great Ear! 0 
Core. He left bekind him the character of a polite writer, an accompliſhed courtier 


5 able ſtateſman, and a true friend to the Engliſh nation and Proteſtant intereſt 1 


ved 


eland, © | | | 
Fenton, Elijah, born at Shelton, near Newcaſtle, died 1730. —He was the youngel 
of twelve children, and was intended for the miuiſtry; but, embracing princtples ve 
oppoſite to the Government, While at Cambridge, He became diſqualified for enterinf 
into Holy Orders, Upon quitting the Univerſity, he was appointed Secretary ! 
the Earl of Orrery. After he quitted the ſervice of this noble 2 he paſſed his I 


in eaſe and tranquillity, viſiting his friends and relations. In 177% he publiſhed a v0 
lame of Poems and in-1723 introduced upon the ſtage his tragedy of Mariamne, 
founded upon the ſtory colleQed from Joſephus, in the third volume of the Spectat0 
His death was tegrened by all men of tale, having never been'obnoxious to the le 
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ith the following elegant epitaph. 


* This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
„% May truly fay, Here lies an honeſt man! 5 
A poet, bleſs'd beyond a poet's fat + © 
„ Whom- Heaven kept ſaered from the proud and great? 
«6. Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 999 
[ Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 
| and Calmly he lookd on either life, and here 
i Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
„ From Nature's tem perate feaſt roſe ſatisfy d, 


4 Thank'd Heaven that he had liv'd, and that he dyd.“ 


E ſervices. His ingenuity introduced him to Sir James Dunbar, when he learnt o 
nes IP, and began to take portraits. At 30 years of age he invented his Aſtronomi- 
ar! oa} Rotula, a machine for ſhewing the new moons and eelipſes. About 1744 he 


ent to London; and, by his delineation. of the complex line of the moon's motion, 


miſſion, He had a penſion of 50 l. a year from the King, at his ſucceſſion, who had 


ungeſſeard lectures from him, and frequently converſed with him upon curious topics. In 
s vefgz he publiſhed © Select Mechanical Exerciſes; with an account of his life. His 
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Introduction to Aftronomy,” in 1772. His great work, A ſtronomy explained 
on Sir Iſaac Newton's Principles,” had gone through four editions in 17704 his 
Lectures on ſelect Subjects in Mechanics, Hydroſtatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
and Optics,” five, in 1776. His' laſt-publiſhed work was A Treatiſe on Per- 
ſpective,“ in 1775. He was a man of the cleareft judgement, and moſt unwearied 
pplication; and withall, humble, courteous, benevolent, and of the utmoſt inno- 
ence and 6mplicity of manners. | ny | N N 


; 


mtment of his brother - poets- He was much beloved by Mr. Pope, who honoured him | 


Ferzuſan, Janet, an extraordinary phænomenon of the /of-taught kind, particu- 
arlyin the aſtronomical way, was born at Bamffſhire, in Scotland, 1710, died 1776. 
His parents being in low oircamſtances, he was obliged to keep ſheep for four years; 
nd, during this ſituation, learnt to mark the poſition of the ſtars with a thread and | 
ed. One Alexander Cantley, butler to Thomas Grant, "Eſq. taught him decimal 
ithmetic,- algebra, and the elements of geometry: after this, he went into two very . - 


eprocured the honour of being elected Fellow of the Royal Society, without paying for | 
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emis, was The Life of Cardinal Wolſey,” in folio. This work was attacked 
ith great ſeverity. in The London Journal,“ and the author charged with being 


bi tiſe of Morality; apon the Principles of Natural Religion only.” In his-preface _ 
ane defends ſome of the opinions of Shafteſbury, and Dr. Ratelif, from the aſper- 
PH es of the author of the Search into the Nature of Society.” This work was 

— flowed by ““ A Preparative to the Lord's Supper.” He was an ingenious, not à 

tur 


y learned man. He had ſp happy a memory, that he retained every thing he read, 
ad never made uſe of notes in preaching. His applications to his ſtudies were fo 
tenſe, that he would frequently paſs whole nights in writing. It is reaſonable ta 


bppoſe that he was fincere in his profeſſions concerning the Hierarchy, and that he 
5, ed no affection for Popery, Þ—"_P| © M wn, Wo ITE. 
fi Field, Richard, an eminent Divine; born at Hempſtead, in Hertfordſhire, * 
pub ied 1616.—In 1594 he was choſen Reader to the Society of Lincoln's. Inn. In 


(98 he was made Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards,' to King James. 

1604 he became Canon of Windfor ; in 1609, Dean of Glouceſter; and the year 
er, publiſhed a ſecond edition, confiderably augmented, of his Four Books f 
the Church.“ James intended to make him Biſhop of Saliſbury; but the folici- 
ion of great perſonages carrying that elſewhere, the King reſolved to beſtow Ox- 
rd on him, Wich was prevented by kield's death, Wood ſays, He as a prin- 


f u cipal maintainer - of Proteſtancy; à powerful preacher; a profound ſchoolman; an 
chin exact diſputant, and ſo admirably well knowing in the controverſies between the 
make Proteſtants and Papiſts, that few Went beyond him.“ His books upon the church 
uy ere reprinted at Oxford, in 1628, folio! He had almoſt compoſed a work entitled 
in thi 


tiſhed, was never publiſhed... 


. 


the lamentable Diviſions of the Chriftian World;” but this book, not being 


l Fielding, Henry, a well-known and juſtly-celebrated Writer, born at Sharpham 
on tek, in Soiertbriirs; 1707, died 1754. —80n of Lieutenant General Fielding. 
t about 18 years of age he left Eton, and went to Leyden, where he ſtudied under 
e moſt celebrated Civilians, for about two years; but remittances failing, he was 


equate” to the frequent draughts made on him from the conſequences of the 
"ſk career of difipation which he had launched into; which, in 1727, induced him 
eommence writer for the ſtage. His firſt attempt, Love in rat Mafques,“ 
ich a very faveurable reception, and was fpllowed by feveral other dramatic 

| . 5 pony 


Papiſt 3 which produced an anſwer in 1725, He publiſhed alſo © A General Tra- 


A View of the Controverſies in Religion, which in theſe laſt Times have cauſed 


Miged to return to London, and very ſoon found that his finances were by no means . 


r ** | 2e2 J 1 1 * 


| 12 many of which are ſtill acted with applauſe. About fix or ſeven ear: afte Rined 
ais commencing writer for the ſtage, he married Miſs Craddook with a fortune oies 
1500 l. and nearly the ſame time his mother, dying, left him an eſtate of 200]. g. 
garxun; the whole of which, upon the plan of retiring into the country, he difipa:e{fifcrlar 
in three years, and was obliged to have recourſe to the practice of the law for a main WI 
Fepance; and moft probably would have riſen to a conſiderable degree of eminence 
Rad not the intemperancies of the early part of bis life occaſioned violent and fre ect 
quent attacks of the gout: be then publiſhed, for immediate ſuſtenance, a la ed 
number of fugitive political tracts; and the periodical paper, called ** The Cham Fie 
% pion,” owes its chief ſupport to his abilities.“ An Epiſtle to the Right Honouhſ 
__ able Sir Robert Walpole,” written in 1730, ſhews at once his acquaintance with ene 
diſtreſs, and the firmneſs with which he ſupported it: but his genius is ſeen in fu 
and. vigorous exertion ; firſt, in “ Joſeph; Andrews,” and moſt completely in hte de 
Tom Jones;“ which are too well known, and tao juſtly admired, to leave an Priſto 
room for expatiating on their merits. He wrote in the paper entitled The Tr 
*© Fatriot,” which was ſet on foot during the Rebellion of 1745 ; and ſoon after 2 
cepted the office of A Aing Juſtice for Middleſex, an office more profitaþle than E 
nourable in the public eye; during which fituation his“ Amelia“ was entire ber 
planned and executed: ax length the frame of his body was fo entirely ſhattered b 
the inroads of complicated diſorders, that, by the advice of his hyſicians, he { 
out for Liſbon, where he died about two months after his arrival. de laſt gleam en 
Bis wit and humour faintly ſparkled in the Journal he left behind him of bis vf 
to that place, which was publiſhed in 1755, in London, z2mo. His works hat 
been collected and publiſhed, with his Life prefixed, by Mr. Murphy. Mr. Fielding 
Senius appears moſt ſuperiop in thoſe ſtrong, lively, and natural paintings of n 
Characters of mankind, and the 1 the human heart, which conſtitutet 


* : * . 


Haſis of his novels. His dramatic works, 26 in number, are particularized in tl 


, Gjagraphia Dramatica.” | _ Ex TO ane 
Fiennes, William, Lord Say and Sele, a perion of literary merit, hut more ef d « 
nent for the part he bore in the grand Rebellion; born at Broughton, in Oxfordſhirg” | 


1582, died 1662,—He contributed largely to the war carried on in the Palatina 
and in 1624 was advanced from a Baron to Viſcount Say and Sele, When the Lot 
-Parſiament began, in 1640, he joined in the meaſures of Hampden and Pym. | T 

King, in order to reconcile, him to the Court, gave him the place of Maſter in if 
Court of Wards; notwithſtanding, he refuſed to attend his Majeſty at Oxford; 
Which he wegs outlawed, and atrainted of high treaſon, After the King's death, 


Comnflagration the ſucceeding year, and the arrival of the French Proteſtants i 
410680 and. 1681, furniſhed” him with a variety of charitable objects. In 1693 he be 


1 appointed, by charter, Lady Margaret's firſt Divinity Proſeſſor in Cambridge; ann, 


„  _. 45 
a Firmin, Thomas, a Tradefman in London, memorable for his. public benefation 
and, charities; alſo for ſome opinions contrary to the received doctrine of the Tr; 
nity; born at Ipſwich, in Suffolk, 1632, died 1697.—The Plague in 1665, thy 


came a Governor of St. Thomas's Hoſpital; and indeed" there was hardly,any pub 
lie truſt or charity, in which he either was not, or might not have been, concerned 
He was buried in the Cloiſters of Chriſt Church, where his ineſtimable virtues ; 
recorded in a monumental inſcription. Deb 
Fiber, Jobn, Biſhop of Rocheſter, born at Beverly, in Yorkſhire, 1449, diet 
21535.—He was educated at Cambridge, and for ſome. time applied himſelf to th 
ſtudy of divinity :. he was ſoon after appointed Chaplain and Confeſſor to Margare 
Counteſs of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. In 15or he took the degree 9 
Doctor of Divinity, and was choſen Chancellor of the Univerſity. In os th wa 


in 1504 made Biſhop of Rockeſter. Upon Luther's appearance, and oppoſition 
Popery, in 1517, Fiſher was one of the firſt opponents te enter the * liſts, ant 
preached and wrote with great earneſineſs againſt him. In 1527, the divorce bein 
ſet on foot, he adhered ſo firmly to the Queen's cauſe, and the. Pope's ſupremacy 
that it brought him into great troubles, and in the end proved his ruin. In 1520, 
motion being made for ſuppreſſing the leſſer monaſteries, Fiſher oppoſed it in a ve 
warm ſpeech; complaint of which was made to the King, who rebuked hin 
When the queſtion of giving Henry the title of the Supreme Head of the Churd 
of England was debated in convocation, 1531, he oppoſed it with all his migh 
which ſerved only to incenſe the Court. Soon after, tampering. with, and li 
tening to the viſions of Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, he was imp 
' *  Joned, but ſoon releaſed, upon paying a fine of zool. In 1534, the King's mat 
riage-with Anne Boleyn being confirmed, he was committed to the Tower, for 1 

=Y a to take the oaths of allegiance, attainted, and his biſhoprick declared voi 
_ He continued impriſoned above a year. In. June 1535, he was tried for denyingt 
King's ſupremacy, drawn from him by treachery, He was found guilty of hig 
treaſon, and beheaded June 22. Such was the tragical end of Fiſher, which ran 
one of the greateſt blots upon this kingdom's proceedings, as Burner fays, in 
. Hiſtory of the Reformation. Eraſmus repreſents him as a man of integrity, det 
learning, ſweetneſs of temper, and: greatneſs of foul, He was the author of 


* 
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| works, which were printed together, in one volume, folio, at Wurtzburg, in 


iber bert, Sir Anthony, a very learned Lawyer in the reign of Henry VIII. 
om at Norbury, in the county of Derby, died 1538.— His great parts, judgement, 
ad ſkill, ſeon diſtisguiſned him in his profeſſion. In 1511 he was called to be a 
erjeant at Law; and in 1523 was made one of the Juſtices of the Court of Com- 
jon Pleas, in which honourable ſtation he ſpent the remainder of his life, diſ- 
harging the duties of his office with ſuch ſufficiency and integrity, that he was 
eld as 1 of the Law, and univerfally reſpeted, He publiſhed ſeveral va- 
able works. — | | 

Fitz Stephen, William, a learned Monk of Canterbury, of Norman extraction, 
ut born in London, died 1:91.—He was preſent at the time of the murder of Arch- 


de op Becket. In 1174 he wrote, in Latin, The Life of St. Thomas, Arch 
biſhop and Martyr ;** in which he introduces a deſcription of the City of Lon 


In, with a detail of the. manners and uſages of the citizens. This work is con- 
tered as a great curioſity, being the earlieſt account of the metropolis extant. _ 
Flamſtead, John, born of reputable parents, at Derby, in Derbyſhire, 1646, 
ed 1719,—He had early read a great deal of civil and eccleſtaftical hiſtory. In 
nac e:, Sacroboſco's book, *©* De Sphera,” being put into his hand, he laid the 
wund-work of all that mathematical and aſtronomical knowledge fot which he af- 


ve ards became fo juſtly celebrated. In 1670 his father, who had hitherto diſcoun- 


hinWnanced his ſtudies, taking notice of his correſpondence with ſeveral ingeriious men, 
hurled him to go to London, that he might be perſonally acquainted with them. 
| 1674 he wrote an Ephemeris, to ſhew the falſity of aſtrology, and the ignorance 
1d LN thoſe that pretended to it; and gave a table of the Moon's riſing and ſetting, 


mprfetully calculated, together with the eclipſes and appulſes of the Moon and Planeta 


mai the fixed ſtars, This fell into the hands of Sir Jonas Moore, for whom he made 
for able of the Moon's true ſouthings that year: he alſo compoſed an Ephemeris, by 
voi advice of Sir Jonas, for his Majeſty's uſe; containing a true account of the 


ing es. Having taken his degree of Maſter of Arts, at Cambridge, in 1673 he en- 


f into holy orders; notwithſtanding which, his friend, Sir Jonas, procured him a 
ch Je rant to be King's Aſtronomer, with a ſalary of 1001. per annum. The ſame year, 
„in H foundation of the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich was laid; and during the 
„ de ding of it, Flamſtead lodged at Greenwich: and his quadrant and telefcopes being 


of r in the Queen's houſe there, he obſerved the appulſes of the Moon and Planets 
lic Gxed fars.. In 1681 his „Doctrine of the Sphere,” was publiſhed, in a 
* poſthumous 
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| poſthumous work of Sir Jonas Moore, entitled A new Syſtem of the Mathem 
| © tics.” About 1684 he was preſented to the living of Burſtow, in Surrey, wha" 
he held till his death. His “ Hiftoria Cæleſtia Britannica,” was publiſhed in 1724 

in three volumes, folio; and dedicated to the King, by his widow. He likewi n, 
compoſed The Britiſh Catalogue of fixed Stars;“ containing about 3000 ta 
which is twice the number that are in the catalogue of Hevelins: to each of win 

he has annexed its longitude, latitude, right aſcenſion, and diftance from the Pol 

| together with the variation of right aſcenſion and declination, while the longizud 
increaſes a degree. This catalogue, together with. his Collection of Obſervations Muti 

| the Royal Society, was printed at the expence of the late Prince George of De 
| . mark, Dr. Watton produces the labours and diſcoveries of Flamſtead, to pro 
| that the ancient aſtronomy was not at all comparable to the modern; or, which WM en 
the ſame thing, that modern aflronomers have far ſurpaſſed the ancient in point bout 

accuracy. as well as extenſiveneſs in their obſervations. 

Flatman, Themas, an Engliſh Poet, born in London, about 1633, died 1688, 

He ſludied in the Inner Temple; where, in due time, he became a Barriſter at La 

but it does not appear that he ever practiſed; for, having a turn for the fine arts, | 

gave a looſe to his inclination that way, and became conſiderable, bock as a poet n. 
painter. The third edition of his poems was publiſhed by himſelf, in 1682, with 
print of him as a frontiſpiece: he alſo publiſhed a ſatirical romance, in proſe, up 

Richard Cromwell, ſoon after the Reſtoration. As a painter nothing can be ſaid 
him, but he ſeems to have been mere of a wit than a poet. 

Flechnoe, Richard, an Engliſh Poet, and Dramatic Writer, in the reign 
Charles II. more memorable for Mr. Dryden's. ſatire on him, than for any of 
own works. He is faid to have been originally a Jeſuit, and to have had pood co 
nections in England of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. - When Dryden (han ve 
turned Papiſt) became diſqualiſied for holding the place of Poet Laureat, Flecke 
ſucceeded him, for whom Dryden had a — 2 averſion; and this occaſioned 
writing a ſevere and well-written ſatire againſt him, named Mac Flecknoe;“ f 
which Pope ſeems to have taken the hint fer his Dunciad. Flecknoe wrote ſc 

lays; but he could never get more than one upon the ſtage, Which was dana. 

Ui: other works conſiſt of epigrams and enigmas. | 
. Fleetwood, William, an eminent Engliſh Lawyer, and Recorder of London, 
the reign of Elizabeth, died 1593.—He was very zealous againſt the Papiſts; a 
in difturbing maſs-houſes; committing Popiſh prieſts, = ving information 
their intrigues: but once ruſhing into, the Portugueſe Amb 's. houſe, _ © 
{5 | | commi 
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zomitted to the Fleet, for breach of privilege. In 1580 he was made Serjeant at 


W, and in 1592 one of the Queen's Serjeants. Wood ſays, that he was a learged 
an, and a good antiquary. He was alfo eſteemed a ſhrewd politician, a popular 


15 tor, and wrote well upon Government ſubjects; but his occepations prevented 
8 2 writing much. 
„bt, William, Biſhop of Ely, deſcended from the fame family as the for- 


7; born in the Tower of London, 1656, died 1723.—About the time of the Re- 
lution. he entered into holy orders, and ſoon after was made Chaplain to King 


Del illiam and Queen Mary, which was followed by other preferments, In 1691 he 
pro wbliſhed ““ Tnſcriptionum Autiguarum wa * &c. 8vo. and in 1761, ©* An fay 
ich 


on Medals; and was conſiderably diſtinguiſhed by his talents in the pulpit. 
bout a week before King William's death, he was nominated to a canonry of 
indſor; but the grant having not paſſed the ſeals in time, the Honſe of Commons 
deavouree to procure it for their Chaplain, but without ſucceſs, for Mr. Fleet- 
od was inſtalled in 1702. In 1705 he publiſhed two volumes of Practical Diſ- 
courſes.” About this time he fn * a reſolution to retire, and withdrew to Wex- 
et en, in Buckinghamſhire. In 1707 appeared, without his name, Chronicon Pre- 
win %%. He did not remain long in this retirement; for, in 1708, he was nomt- 
ned by the Queen, of her own accord, to the ſee of St. Afaph. In 1710 the 
ange of the Miniftry highly diſguſted him. The ſame year he publiſhed, without 
name, a piece, entitled“ The Thirteenth Chapter to the Romans yindicated, 
from the 1! ſenſes put upon it,” Upon the death of Moore, in 1714, he 
u raiſed to the biſhoprick of Ely; but at length, falling into a bad ſtate of 
od c lch, he died at Tottenham, in Middleſex. Dr. Fleetwood's“ character was great 
Very reſpect. His virtue was not of the fanatical kind; ror was his a Aug 
ec tintured with ſuperſtition : yet he calrivated and practiſed both to perfection. 
for his accompliſhments, he was inconteſtably the beſt preacher of his time, and, 
oceahional ſermons, may be confidered as a model. He alſo was very learned, 
ote (oF chiefly diftinguiſhed as an antiquarian, He publiſhed ſeveral other ſermons and 
b AS, 


Flicher, Jobs, an Engliſh Dramatic Writer, fon of Dr. Fletcher, Biſhop of 

adon, eden; born in Northamptonſhire, 1576, died 1625, of the plague in London, 

brd wrote plays, jointly with Beaumont. After his death, he aſſiſted Mr. James 

lation Ney; and, according to Wood, Ben Jonſon. Beaumont and Fletcher, however, 

te plays in concert, though it is not well known what ſhare each bore; but the 

om mile! opinion is, that Beaumont's judgement was uſually employed in correcting 
| . T 2 | 
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and retrenching the ſuperfluities of Fletcher's wit. Theſe two poets meeting ont 
at a tavern, in order to form the rude draught of a tragedy, Fletcher undertockt 
Kill the King. His words being overheard by a waiter, they were ſeized and charge 
with high treaſon, till the miſtake ſoon appearing, and that the plot was on 
againſt a theatrical king, the affair ended in mirth. Mr. Edward Philips obſer 
that he was one of the happy triumvirate (che other two being Jonſon and Shak 
Jpeare) of the chief dramatic poets of our nation, in the Jaſt foregoing age, amo 
whom there might be ſaid to be a ſymmetry of perfection, while each excelled in 
peculiar way. | 

Florio, John, the Reſolute, as he uſed to ſtyle hjmſelf, born in London, in d 
reign of Henry VIII. died of the plague, in 1625.-- He was deſcended from t 
Florii of Sienna, in Tuſcany. His parents, who were Waldenſes, had fled to L 
don, from the perſecutions of Popery. On Mary's acceſſion they fled again; b 
upon the re-eſtabliſhment of Proteſtantiſm by Elizabeth, they returned. He 
admitted a member of Magdalen College, Oxford, and taught the French and Itali 
tongues in that Univerſity. When James came to the crown, he was appointed I 
tor to Prince Henry in thoſe languages, and Clerk of the Cloſet to Queen Anne, 
whom he was alſo Tutor. He was a uſeful man in his profeflion, zealous fort 
Proteſtant religion, and much deyoted to the Engliſh nation. He was author of 
veral works, particularly An Italian and Engliſh Dictionary, 1597, folio; 
Printed in 1611, conſiderably augmented; a work of great merit, being at d 
time by far the moſt perfect of the kind. Ff... 36 
Fludd, Robert, a Philoſopher, born at Milgate, in Kent, 1574, died 1637 
About 1505 he practiſed phyſic in London, and became Fellow of the College 
Phyſicjans. He did not begin to publiſh till 1616; but afterwards became vo 
minous writer, being the author of above 20 works, a catalogue of which may 
ſeen in Wood. He was eſteemed a prodigious philoſopher, and certain y was pl 
ſeſſed of both parts and learning; but then he was perfectly eſtranged from co 
mon ſenſe, and owed the greatelt part of his reputation to that failing of hum 
nature, of admiring what we cannot comprehend. He doated exceevingly ! 
the wonders of chemiſtry; and derived every thing from. it, religion not 6 
cepted; and was a zealous Brother of the Roſa-Cruſians. His books are . 

ten moſtly in Latin; and are as dark and myſterious in their language, 4 
their matter; and therefore are principally conſulted by the pretended {earch 
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Folkes, Martin, an eminent Engliſh Antiquary, Mathematician, and Philoſo- 
her, born in Weſtminſter, about 1690, died 1784.— He was a member of the Aca- 
ny of Sciences at Paris, and of the Royal Society in London; and ſucceeded Sir 
ans Sloane as Prefident. There are numerous memoirs of his, in the Philoſo- 
 phical Tranſattions,” relative to coins, &c. | 
Foote, Samuel, E/q. a diſtinguiſhed Wit, born at 'Truro, in Cornwall, died 1777. 
He was educated at Oxford, whence he removed to the Temple; but the ſtudy of 
he law proving too dry, he had recourſe to the ſtage, and firſt appeared in the cha- 
fer of Othello. This not ſerving ſufficiently to difplay his humour, he commenced 
uthor, and Performer. In 1747 he opened the theatre in the Hay Market, with a 


m ma of his own compoſing, called THe Diverſions of the Morning ;** being an 
 LofWtroduQtion of well-known characters in real life, whoſe manners he had an amazin 

b lent at imitating; and the ſucceding ſeaſon he uced another of the fame kind, 
e wilted “ An Auction of Piftures;” and both had a very conſiderable run. From 


752, to 1761, he continued to perform at one of the theatres every ſeaſon, generally 
ir a ſtated number of nights: and, on theſe engagements, he uſually N out 2 
Hay Market, with ſuch a 
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ne, Nice. In 1760 he performed The Minor,“ at the | 

for mpany as he could haſtily collect, to avoid ſome preſſing embarraſſment in his af- 
of Wis. Henceforward he purſued the ſcheme of occupying that theatre, when the 
0; ers were ſhut up; and from 1762, to the ſeaſon before his death, he regularly 
at M rrformed there. fo 1766, when at Lord Mexborough's, in the country, he broke 


s leg by à fall from a horſe. In 1777 he was ſeized with a paralytic froke, from 
uch ke recovered ſufficiently to ſpend the ſummer at Brighthelmſtane. On the ap- 
wach of winter, he was advifed to remove to France, and arrived at Dover: here 
was ſeized with a ſhivering, of which he died in a few hours, and was byrjed in 
eſlminſter Abbey. He had acquired a great deal of money; and he ſeems to have 
as pff mankind at defiance ; for he cared not whom he offended, if they were but ſub» 
a co proper for ridicule. His dramatic pieces exceed 20 in number, a catalogue of 
ch may be ſeen in the Biographia Dramatica.” | | 
Forbes, Patrick, Biſhop of Aberdeen, born in Scotland, 1564, died 1635.— 
den the church of Scotland was in confuſion, he contributed greatly to its ſettle- 
at. At 48 years of age, he was, by the advice of his friends, ordained a Preſ- 
e, as er; and, by the expreſs command of King James, was promoted to the ſee of 
erdeen. As he was Chancellor of that Univerſity, he repaired the fabric, aug- 
tated the library, and revived the profeflorſhips, He was a great promoter and 
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guardian of learning, as well as of religion. His f Commentary upon the Rey 
© lations,” was printed in London, 1613. . | 
Forbes, John, . in Scotland, died 1648.— He was made Biſhop of Aberde 
by James VI. He was the ſon of Patrick ; but,“ ſays Burnet, © of much more ex 
b tenſive learning, in which perhaps he was excelled by none of that age. Thof 
a who ſhall read his book of Hiſtorical and Theological Inſtitutions, will not diſput 
** this title with him.” He was expelled by the Covenanters, and forced to fly bg 
yond ſea, Haying continued in Holland about two years, he returned, and ſpent th 
remainder of his life on his eſtate at Corſe, | 
Forbes, William, Biſhop of Edinburgh, born at Aberdeen, 1585, died 1634 
His bad Rate of health, and the warm attachment of the Scots to the Epiſcopal di 
cipline of Geneva, occaſioned his leading a retired life. When Charles I. . 
crowned at Edinburgh, in 1633, Forbes preached before the Monarch with gre 
eloquence and learning. That Prince having founded an Epiſcopal church at Edi 
urgh, he thought none more worthy to fill the ſee than Mr. Forbes. He was conſt 
crated, with the uſual ceremonies; but he did not live to enjoy it above three month 
Though able and learned, he publ ſhed nothing, and compoſed very little. 
Wrote a treatiſe tending to pacify controverſies, printed at London, in 1658, 
Ford, Fobn, a Gentleman of the Middle Temple, who wrote plays in the reig ing. 
of James I. and Charles I —He was not only a partner with Rowley and Decker in kate 
lay or two, but was the author of twelve himſelf. | | „ 
Fordyce, Dawid, A learned and elegant Writer, died in 1755.— He was ProfelgWalrc 
of Philoſophy in the Mariſchal College, Aberdeen. How well he was qualified Wthe 
All this important ſtation, may be eſtimated by his 5* Dialogues concerning Ednet 
F* tion,” and his Treatiſe of Moral Philoſophy,“' publiſhed in The Prece Ken 
*< tor.” He was originally defigned for the church; to which he was early promptlF* n 
both by genius and diſpoſition. He wrote Theodorus; a Dialogue concernif 
26 the Art of Preaching.” When he had finiſhed this work, to lay in freſh ſtores 
nowledge, he made a ſucceſsful tour through the principal parts of Europe. 
Turning home, he was unfortunately caſt away in a ſtorm on the coaſt of Hollan 
This elegant littie tract was publiſhed after his deceaſe by his brother, the Reyert 
James Fordyce. , * IP: | Wil 
 PForteſcue, Sir Jobu, an eminent Lawyer and Chancellor of England, in the re J 
of Henry VII. deſcended from an ancient family in Devonſhire.— He ſtudied 
municipal laws of England at Lincoln's Inn, of which, in the fourth of Hent) 
he was one of the Governors; and again, three years after, in 1430, he 7 4 
%% C74 at  o . 2 N g I. : N ere 
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Serjeant at Law; in 1441, one of the King's Serjeants; and the year after, Chief Juf- 
tice of the King's Bench. In 1461 he was attainted of high treaſon, with many 
other perſons” of the firſt diſtinction. His dignity of Chancellor is not found re- 
corded in the Patent Rolls, but is ſuppoſed to have been conferred upon him by 
Henry VI. whom he attended, when driven into Scotland, During his exile, he 
drew up his famous work, “De Laudibus Legum Angliæ; which will remain an 
everlaſting monument of this great and good man's reſpect and affection for his 
country. The Houſe of Lancaſter having afterwards a proſpect of retrieving their 
fortunes, he attended the Queen and Prince over to England; bur not ſucceeding, 
ke was obliged to reconcile himſelf as well as he could to the victorious Edward IV. 
He publithed, in the reign of Queen Anne, “ The Difference between an abſolute 
and limited Monarchy,” &c. and wrote many other works, which have never 
been printde. | N | 

Fofter, Samuel, an ingenious Mathematician, born in Northamptonſhire, died 
1652.—He applied himſelf early to the mathematics, and attained to great profi- 
ciency in that kind of knowledge, of which he gave the firſt ſpecimen in 1624. 
red. 1636, he was elected Profeſſor of Aſtronomy in Greſham College, which he 
reſigned November following. In 1641 he was again elected; and, upon the break- 
ng-out of the Civil War, he became one of that ſociety of gentlemen who had 
tated meetings for cultivating the new philoſophy, and afterwards were eſtabliſhed by 
charter, in the reign of Charles II. He wrote a great number of mathematical and 
of Mzlironomical treatiſes. There have been two other mathematicians of his name: 
the firſt, William Fofter, a diſciple of Mr. Oughtred, and afterwards a teacher of 
mathematics in London. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a book, dedicated to Sir 
Kenelm Digby, entitled “ The Circles of Proportion, and the Horizontal Inſtru- 
ment,“ &c. 1633. The other was Mark Foſter, who publiſhed ** A Treatiſe 
* of Trigonometry,“ but lived later in point of time than the former two. Though 
modern mathematicians have greatly ſurpaſſed thoſe of the laſt age, yet there is a 
reſpect due to the memories of thoſe worthy men, by whoſe diligence the firſt ſteps 
were made to improvements which have ſince followed; and who, like ſcaffolds, 
vere neceſſary to raiſe the building, though, like ſcaffolds, they may poſſibly be 
kd aſide, when the building is raiſed. * 7 | 

Fofter, Dr. James, a diſtinguiſhed Diſſenting Miniſter, born at Exeter 1697, died 
1753,—He began to preach in 1718. Soon after, ſtron diſputes aroſe among the 

enters, upon the doctrine of the Trinity, and a ſabſeription to certain texts. 


lis Judgement determining him to embrace the - obnoxious opinions, 6 
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Joud clamour againſt him, and ſeveral removals. In 1724 he was choſen to ſucceef 


Dr. Gale, at Barbican, where he laboured as a Paſtor above 20 years. In 1744 hg oat 
was choſen Paſtor of the Independent Church of Pinners Hall. In 1748 the Uni maſt 
verſity of Aberdeen conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. TY 5p 
years before, he attended Lord Kilmarnock, who was concerned in the Rebellion tic 
1745, to the place of execution, on Tower Hill; and they who lived with him ina. 
gined that this made too deep an impreſſion on his tender, ſympathizing ſpirit. u ible 
1750 he was viſited with a violent diſorder, of which he never recovered; and abouff -g 
ten days before his end, a dead palſy ſeized him. He publiſhed many valuabe o 
tracts, and ſeveral funeral ſermons. Mr. Pope has honoured him with a commend on 
tory couplet in his ſatires, the meaning of which his commentator has attempted roth. 
, Controvert in an ungracious note. Foſter's humanity was illuſtrious; he was perl old, 
fectly free from every thing groſs and worldly: his benevolence and charities werfe 7) 
remarkably extraordinary, and no man took more pains to ſeparate chriſtianity from eph 
enthuſiaſm, to reconcile it to reaſon and common ſenſe, and to baniſh from it ever 2. 
Jargon and myſtery; inſomuch that he is commended, ſomewhere, by Lordi. V; 
ingbroke, for this memorable aphoriſm, Where myſtery begins, religions 
ends.“ | . | nott 


Fathergill, Dr. George, born in 1705, died 1760, of an aſthma, He was Prin 
{  Cipal of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford, in 1751, and Vicar of Bramley, in Hamp 
ire. He was author of two volumes of ſermons, in 8vo. highly eſteemed: th 

rſt conſiſts of Occational Diſcourſes, publiſhed by himſelf; the fecond was printed 
om his manuſcripts, and publiſhed by his brother. 

: Fothergill, Dr. 5%, an eminent Phyſician, born at Carr End, in Yorkſhire, 1712 
died 1780.—In 1728 he was put apprentice to an apothecary at Bradford, whence, if 
1736, he removed to London, and Rudied two years as a pupil of Dr. (now Sir Ed 
ward) Wilmot, at St. 'Thomas's Hoſpital : he then went to the Univeriity of Eding 
burgh, where he ſtudied hyſic, and took his Doctor's degree; from thence to Ley 
den, and travelled through ſome parts of France and Germany. Upon his return d 
England, he began to practiſe in London, about 1740. In 1746 he was admitted 
Licentiate of the College of Phyſicians; and in 1754, Fellow of Edinburgh. It 
1753 be became a member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies; and was, at bit 
death, a member of the Royal Medical Society at Paris. In 1762 he purchaſed at 
eſtate at Upton, in Eſſex, and formed a botanic 2 the ſecond in Europe; Kev 
is the firſt. The diſorder which haſtened bis death was a ſcirrhus of the proſtata 
and an obſtruction in the bladder; in which were found, after his death, two quar k 
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of water; which had been gradually coming on him for fix years paſt, The fortune 
hich Dr. Fothergill had acquired by practice was immenſe; the ack computation 
muſt be 80,0001. He did not add to his art any great or various improvements, 
His pamphlet on the Ulcerous Sore Throat is, on every account, the beſt of his publi- 
cations, which owes much of its merit to the information of the late Doctors, Le- 
therland and Sylveſter. At his expence was made an entire new tranſlation of the 
ible, *by Anthony Purver, a Quaker, in two volumes, folio, 1764; and alſo, in 
1780, an edition of Biſhop Percy's “ Key to the New Teſtament;“ adapted to the 
ſe of a ſeminary of young Quakers, at Acworth, near Leeds, in Yorkſhire, which 
now contains about {oo children of both ſexes, founded by a ſociety, in which Dr. 
Fothergill ſtood foremoſt. His ſhells, and other pieces of Natural Hiſtory, were 
old, at his deceaſe, to Dr. Hunter, for 12001. $001. under their value, accordin 
b Dr. Fothergill's orders. His drawings and collections in Natural Hiſtory, Sir Jo- 


roo Banks bought. His Engliſh portraits and prints were purchaſed by Mr. Thane 
* for 200 guineas, His books were fold by public auction; and his houſe and garden, 
of 


it Upton, was valued at 10,000], and, to augment this, as well as his other collec- 
pions, he had an ingenious artiſt co collect for him at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
mother on the Alps; and, for ſeveral years before his death, employed a painter ig 
hatural hiſtory, at Leeds. His various fugitive tracts were judiciouſly collected by 
bus much-eſteemed and grateful friend, Dr. Lettfom. © © 

Fountaine, Sin Andrew, Knight, died 1753.—He was gducated at Oxford, under 
the care of Dr. Aldrich; and at the ſame time ſtudied, under Dr. Hickes, the Anglo- 
axon language, and its antiquities. He was knighted by King William, and tra- 


| [2 eled over moſt parts of Europe; where he made a large and valuable collection of 
wy pictures, ancient ſtatues, medals, and jnſcriptions. He was Vice Chancellor to 
EL een Caroline, while Princeſs of Wales, and afterwards Tutor to Prince William, 
in by whom he was inſtalled Knight of the Bath. In 1727 he was appointed Warden of 


the Mint, which he held till his death. He was intimate with Swift, and moſt of 


e wits of the age; and by his kill and judgement he farniſhed the moſt conſiderable 
* binets of this kingdom, to his own no ſmall emolument; being a perfect connoiſ- 
eo kur in medals, ancient as well as modern. ag; rem; BB on nancy | 

s "8 Fenuler, Jobn, born at Briſtol, died i $78. —He was educated at Oxford, He ex- 
* ud the trade of a printer, partly at Antwerp, and partly at Louvain; and did 
2 bpnal ſervice to the Papiſts, in printing their books againſt the Proteſtant writers. 


ood ſays, that he was well {kilted in the Greek and Latin tongues; a tolerable — 
ud orator; a theologiſt not to be contemned; and ſo verſed alſo in criticiſm, 2 
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other polite literature, that he might have paſſed for another Robert or Henry Ste. ſol, 


_ printers. He reduced into a compendium the theological ſums of Thomas 
quinas. He wrote Additiones in Chronica Genebrandi—a Pfalter for Catholics;" 
which was anſwered by Sampſon Dean, of Chriſt Church, Oxford: and epigram 
and other verſes, excluſive of ſome tran{lations. *%y 
Fowler, Edward, Biſhop of Glouceſter, born at Weſterleigh, in Glouceſterſhire, 1 
1632, died 1714.— Having been educated in the Preſbyterian way, he ſcrupled about 
conformity, at the Reſtoration; but, complying afterwards, he became a great orna 
ment to the church. In 1675 he was appointed Prebendary of Glouceſter; and in 
2681 was created Doctor of Divinity. He was the ſecond who, in 1688, ſigned 
reſolution, entered into by the London Clergy, not to read King James's new decla 
ration for liberty of conſcience; and in 1691, for this and other ſervices, he w: 
preferred to the ſee of Glouceſter. He was the author of many excellent works. 
Fox, FJebn, an Engliſh Divine, and Church Hiſtorian, born at Boſton, in Lincoln 
ſhire, 1517, died 1587. He was educated at Oxford. He diſcovered, in his younget 
years, a genius for poetry; and wrote, in an elegant ſtyle, ſeveral Latin comedies 
the ſubjects of which were taken from the Scriptures: he afterwards applied himſe 
. aq ay with ſomewhat more fervency than circumſpection. During the perſecu 
ions in the reign of Henry VIII. and Mary, he retired into Germany, where h 
corrected the preſs for Offorinus, a celebrated printer, of the City of Baſel, and lu 
the foundation of his famous work, entitled The Hiſtory of the Acts and Mond 
£* ments of the Church,” commonly called The Book of Martyrs.” Upon E 
xabeth's acceſſion, he returned to England, was made a Prebend of Saliſbury, aa 
Had conſiderable preferments offered him, which he declined,” being unwilling to fü ban 
ſcribe to the Canons, and diſliking ſome ceremonies of the church: yet, though! 
was a Nonconformiſt, ke was a very moderate one, and highly diſappfoved ot th 
Keats of the rigid Puritans. He wrote ſeveral works. | 
Fer, Edward, an eminent Stateſman; Almoner to Henry VIII. and Biſhop of He 
reſord; born at Durſley, in Glouceſterſhire, died 1538.—Being recommended | 
Cardinal Wolſey, as a man of an acute ſpirit and political turn, he was taken int 
his ſervice, and in 1527 was ſent Ambaſſador ts Rome, with Gardiner, afterward 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, to obtain new bulls for Henry's divorce; and was afterward 
employed in other embaſſies. - He was the principal pillar of the Reformation, #5! 
the political and prudential part of it. He was a very learned man; as we are afſurs 
Þy Godwin, who calls him vir egregie do&us, Wood alſo ſtyles him an _ 
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Cholar-of his time; and Lloyd repreſents him as a fine preacher. Active as his life was, 
he found time to write a few pieces, 
Fox, George, the founder of the ſect of Engliſh Quakers," born at Fenny Drayton, 
in Leiceſterſhire, about 1625, died 1681,,-He was a ſhoemaker at Nottingham: 
being a melancholy, conceited fellow, he fancied himſelf infpired. Under this delu- 
Gon, in 1650, he ſhut up his ſhop; and, together with his wife Margaret, turned field- 
reacher. His doctrine and appearance being altogether new, the mob ran/after him 
In great numbers. His diſciples affected plainnefs in their habits, were fragal in 
heir manner of living, and very referved in their converſation. Fox was ſeveral 
tines imprifoned for diſturbing congregations, and falling foul upon the preacher in 
the pulpit; and was often in danger of being knocked on the head. Notwithſtand- 
Inv all diſcouragements, this ſect prevailed much, and many confiderable men were 
-n over to them; among whom were Barclay and Penn. His followers were called 
takers, in deriſton of the ridiculous tremblings and agitations they aſſumed at their 
it meetings; but theſe extravagances are now greatly abated. 
Francis, Dr. Philip, a very ingenious Writer, of Iriſh extraction, if not born in 
at kingdom, died 1773.—He was bred to the church, and became diſtinguiſhed as a 
tranſlator, more ſo than as an original writer. His verlions of Horace and Demo- 
ſhenes have been juſtly valued: the former is accompanied with notes. [Te was alſo 
| conſiderable political writer, and was author of two tragedies, but, as a dramatic 
ter, not very ſucceſsfal. 
Friend, John, an F.ngliſh Phyſician, and elegant writer, born at Croton, in North« 
mptonſhire, 1675, died 1728, —He was educated under Dr. Buſby, whence he was 
efted to Chriſt Church, Oxford. In 1696 he publiſhed, in conjunction with Mr. P. 
dalkes; two Greek orations, one f #/chines contra Crofiphontom;” the other, of 
* Demoſthenes de Corona; with a Latin interpretation.” About the ſame time he re- 
id an edition of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, which had been prepared for the uſe of the 


«im 1699, when he wrote a letter to Dr. Sloane, concerning an hydrocephalus ;. 
lin 101, another letter, in Latin, to the ſame gentleman, <** De /pajeni rarioris hi- 


Aemiſtry at Oxford, and the year after attended the Earl of Peterborough as Phyfi- 
n to the army, in the Spaniſh expedition. In 170%, on his return to England, 
ding the character of his patron very rudely treated, he publiſhed « An Account 


© , 


* Preleftiones 


aphin, The firſt ſpecimen he gave of his abilities, in the way of his profeſſion, - 


Heria. Being now well known and diſtmguiſhed, he began to meditate larger 
orks. In 1703 appeared his Eumenologia. In 1704 he was choſen Profeſſor of 


of the Back of Pore! h's Conduct in Spain, In 170 he publiſhed his 
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40 Prælecbiones Chymicæ. In 1711 he was elected a Member of the Royal Society 
and the ſame year attended the Duke of Ormond into Flanders, as his Phyſician, 
After his return, he reſided moſtly at London. In 1716 he was choſen Fellow of the 
College of Phyſicians, and this year publiſhed the firſt and third books of “ Hjppul 
* crates de morbis popularibus, with ** A Commentary upon Fevers;“ which occal 
honed a diſpute between him and Dr. Woodward, that was carried. on with great acrid 
mony and violence on both fides. In 1722 he was elected into parliament for Launs 
ceſton, in Cornwall, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition. March 1723 he wat 
committed to the Tower, under ſuſpicion of having a band in Atterbury's Plot 
While he was under confinement he wrote a Latin Epiſtle to Dr. Mead; and laid the 
plan of his laſt and moſt.elaborate work; entitled The Hiſtory of Phyſic.“ Thi 
firſt part was publiſhed in 1725; the ſecond, the year ſucceeding. On the acceſſion 9 
George II. he was appointed Phyſician to the Queen, but did not enjoy this ſituatian I 
long, being carried off by a fever. His character is ſet of to great advantage in thi 
Harveian Oration, ſpoken by Dr. E. Wilmot, in 1735; where he is repreſented as 
deep philoſopher, a learned phyſician, an elegant writer, and an ornament to ſociety 
as being very honeſt and very humane, ever defirous of doing good, and communifierTh 
cating knowledge to the utmoſt extent of his power. FE, 
Frobiſer, Sir Martin, an Engliſh Navigator, born near Doncaſter, in Yorkſhire 
died 1594,—He was the firſt Engliſhman that attempted to find out a North-weff abk. 
paſſage to China, and ſailed under the influence and protection of Queen Elizabeth 
courtiers, from Deptford, with two barks and a pinnace, June 8, 1576. July 11,h 
diſcovered Frieſland, the Eaſt point of which they named Queen Elizabeth's Fore 
land. Auguſt 11, he entered on a Streight to the South, now called Frobiſer's Streigh eng 
On the 18th he came to anchor, where he loft five of his men and a boat, taken bu 
the Barbarians. Unable to recover them, he returned to England, and arrived Od rn 
ber 2. In 1577 he, again ſet fail, when he had orders only to ſearch for ore, den 
to leave the further diſcovery of the North-weſt paſſage till another time. Having 
therefore, in the Counteſs of Warwick's Iſland, found a good quantity, he took 
lading of it, and returned to England the latter end of September. On the 27th. 
May, 1578, he ſet ſail for the third time; and on the 2oth of June took poſſeſſion | 
Frieſland, calling it New England. Having met with many ſtorms and difficulties, Hm 
returned, without making any diſcoveries, about the beginning of October, gettin 
as much ore as they could. In 1585 he commanded the Aſia, in Sir Francis Drake 
expedition. In 1588 he bravely exerted himſelf againſt the Spaniſh Armada. Ju 
20, he received the honour of knighthood, and in 1599 commanded a * ooh 
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daniſh coaſt. In 1594 he was ſent, with four men of war, to aſſiſt Henry IV. of 
Frince, againſt a body of Leaguers and Spaniards, who had fortified themſelves at 
myſon, near Breſt, where he was wounded with a ball in the hip, of which he died. 
he was a man-of great courage, experience, and conduct, but accuſed by ſome of has 
ing been harſh and violent. | | 333 8 

Fuller, Dr. Thomas, an Englith Hiſtorian and Divine, born at Akle, in Northamp- 
vſhire, 1608, died 1661.—He was educated at Queen's College, Cambridge. In 
1631 he obtained a prebend in the church of Saliſbury, and was preſented ſoon after to 
te rectory of Broad Windſor, in Porſetſnire. At length, growing weary of a country 
e, he went to London, and * himſelf ſo much in the pulpit, that he was 
pointed Lecturer of the Savoy. In 1640 he publiſhed his Hiſtory of the Holy 
War.“ In 1643 he conveyed himſelf to the King at Oxford, who received hi 
pladly; and he was appointed Chaplain to Sir Ralph Hopton. Upon the war ap- 
paring to haſten to an end, he took refuge at Exeter, and was appointed Chaplain to 
e Princes Henrietta Maria, where he continued till the ſurrender of Exeter to the 
arliament, in 1646, when he removed to London. In 1656 he publiſhed, in folio, 
„The Church Hiſtory of Britain, from the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt, to the year 1648,” 
He was ſoon” after choſen Chaplain Extraordinary to the King; and, had he lived a 


11 ltrelvemonth longer, would probably have been raiſed to a biſhoprick. In 1662 was 
Weiß wliſded, in folio, his “ Hittory of the Worthies of England.?“ He was alſo author of 
cc krerab other works. Dr. Fuller was poſſeſſed of univerſal goodneſs. of heart; and was 
iy 2 moſt agreeable companion, having a gteat deal of wit, which he could not forbear 


nizing in his moſt ſerious compoſiuions. He had a memory ſo tenacious and compre- 
henfive, that it enabled him to do things which are hardly credible. He undertook 
Yonce, in paſting to and fro; from Temple Bar to the furtheſt part of Cheapfide, to 
ell, at his return, every ſign, as it ſtood in order on both ſides of the way, repeating 
nem either backwards or e and he did it exactly. 
GALE, Dr. Jöbn, a learned Divine and an eminent Preacher aneng dd Peg. 
bl. 1680, died 1721. At 17 years of age he was ſent to Leyden, where 
ie made a great proficiency in the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages; and in his 
. year had the degrees of Maſter of Arts, and Doctor of Philoſophy, conferred on 
aim; from thence he went to Amſterdam; where he purſued his ſtudies under Profeſſor 
Litnbotch,” aud became acquainted with John Le Clere. Upon his return home, he 
menen for” provieging” Primitine ce, and"was 
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choſen one of the Miniſters of the Baptiſt Congregation in Paul's Alley, near Barbican 
He was greatly eſteemed, and lived in friendſhip with the moſt learned men of his time 
His © Reflections upon Infant Baptiſm,” is by much the beſt of his performance 
and was publiſhed againſt the work of his antagoniſt, Dr. Wall, entitled The Hif 
„ tory of Infant Baptiſm.” Po R n offen 

Sale, Theophilus, a learned Divine among the Nonconformiſts, born in 1628, a 
King's Teignton, in Devonſhire, died 1678. —In 1652 he commenced Maſter of Art 
and being encouraged to take pupils, he ſoon arrived to eminence as a Tutor, Up 
the Reſtoration, unable to prevail upon himſelf to comply with the Act of Uniformity 
he ſuffered all the penalties of the law. Excluded. from the public ſervice of his func 
tion, he found friends among his own. party, and was taken into the family of Phili 
Lord Wharton, as Tutor to his two ſons, whom he attended, in 1662, to a {ſeminary 
Caen, in Normandy. In 1665 he returned to England, and the following year u. 
affected, almoſt to diſtraction, at the too well-known conflagration in London, havin 
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many papers at a friend's houſe, which happily were preſerved. He ſoon after becam ke th 
Paſtor over a private congregation of Conventiclers in Holborn, In 1669 he publilleWMctor; 
che firſt part of his Court of the Gentiles;“ which was followed by the other three 7 
the laſt of which came out in 1677, calculated to ſhew that the Pagan philoſophe hey c 
derived their moſt ſublime ſentiments from the Scriptures. This large and laborio! wy f 
work is his maſter-piece, and is the baſis of his reputation. He was a great maintaineſ e T. 
to the laſt, of that character, which he very early acquired, of having, in a high degre the 
thoſe qualities that moiſt adorn. a minifter of Chriſt; which ſecured him the reſpct M bedie 
Iincere.men. of all parties. en - _ Wide 
Gale, I bymas, celebrated for his knowledge of the Greek language and antiquitie , 
born at Scruton, in Yorkſhire, 1636, died 1702.—In 1666 he was recommended me 
the Regius Profeſſorſhip of the Greek language, in the Univerſity of Cambridge; Aber 
in 1671 publiſhed there his Opu/cula Mythologica, Ithica, et Phyſica,” in Gre the 
and Latin, In 1672 he was appointed Head Maſter of St. Paul's ſchool, and ſoon aiig agui 
drew up thoſe inſcriptions to be ſeen on the Monument, in memory of the dread! ſe 
fire in 1666. In 1697 he was promoted to the Deanery of York, where he continu a 
till his death. He was a member of the Royal Society; and, from the liſt of his pull: ſec 
lications, it is evident that Dean Gale was a learned divine, and well verſed in hiſtorq in.q 
knowledge. | | | EF 
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*» Gardiner, Stephen, Biſhop, of Wincheſter, and Chancellor of England, natural { 
of Dr. Lionel.Woodvill, Biſhop of Saliſbury, brother to Elizabeth, Queen en 
Edward IV. born at Bury St. Edmund's, in Suffolk, 1483, died 1555 He was 2 | 
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ated at Cambridge, and applied himſelf particularly to the Civil and Canon Law. 
e was firſt taken into the family of the Duke of Norfolk, and thence into that of 
ardinal Wolſey, who made him his Secretary. In. 1527 he was ſent to Rome, to 
jegociate the affair of King Henry's divorce, in conjunction with Edward Fox. On 
is return home, he was rewarded with the Archdeaconry of Norfolk; and ſhortly after, 
e King took him from Wolſey, and appointed him Secretary of State. In 1531 he 
23 inſtalled Archdeacon of Leiceſter, and November following, raiſed to the ſee of 
Fincheſter. In 1533, being called, as other biſhops were, to acknowledge and defend 
te King's ſupremacy, he readily complied therewith, and publiſhed his defence of it, 
titled ** De vera Obedientia.” In 1540 the ſtatute of the Six Articles was enacted; 
law,” on which many were put to death, and which was nndemiably of our Biſhop's 
ming and promoting. Upon the acceſſion of Edward VI. having loſt the eſteem of 
is former Maſter, for a conſpiracy againſt Archbiſhop Cranmer, and other circum- 
ances, he was little in the good graces of the ſon ; and being prevented from diſturb. 
ig the Council within doors, he oppoſed all their meaſures without, particularly the 
teformation, the great object of this reign. In 1547 he was committed priſoner to 
te Fleet, for refuſing to receive the Homilies, and to pay obedience to the viſitors, if 
hey came into his dioceſe; but was ſoon releaſed, and ordered to preach a conceſſio- 
ay ſermon; but he did it ſo contrarily to the purpoſe required, that he was ſent to 
te Tower, and kept priſoner for upwards of five years. — refuſed to ſubſcribe 
the Articles, upon repeated ſolicitation, he was deprived of his biſhoprick for dif- 
bedience and contempt. On Mary's acceſſion he took his ſeat in the Council, and 
as declared Chancellor of England: he had alſo the honour of crowning her Ma- 
ty, and opened the firſt parliament in her reign. By theſe haſty ſteps he roſe to the 
nme Miniſtry: he was alſo re-choſen Chancellor of Cambridge, and reſtored to the 
alterſhp of Trinity Hall there. If Gardiner was not the promoter of the change 
| the Conſtitution by Queen Mary, he was openly the abettor of many cruel and 
tguinary acts; whether from motives of policy, a love of perſecution, or an abject 
kd ſervile ſpirit, imputed to him by Burnet, cannot be determined; very probably 
im a mixture of all. From the arrival of Cardinal Pole in England, he held only 
e ſecond place in affairs relating to the church; but in matters of civil government, 
influence was as great as before, and continued without the leaſt diminution to the 
. His character, as a miniſter, is to be drawn from the general hiſtories; as a pri- 
le man, he was learned himſelf, and a lover of learning in others: of à generous 
d liberal diſpoſition. On the other hand, he had a large portion of haughtineſs 
undleſs ambition, and deep » As to his religion, it has been — 
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; that be was more a Proteſtant than a Papiſt; which perhaps may be allowed, if d 
; word Papiſt be applied to the Pope and his authority, which he always, as a ſateſmn 


Jubil 
diſapproved; and, indeed, he plainly looked on religion as an engine of tate, and 
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made uſe of it as ſuch. 
Sarner, Henry, a perſon memorable for having been privy to, and aiding in, che cs 

| lebrated Conſpiracy, called the Gunpowder Plot; was born in England, and went 
Rome, where he took the Jeſuits? habit, in 1575,-and returned as Provincial of his 0 
der. Under a pretence of eſtabliſting the Catholic faith, he laboured inceſſantly 
raiſe ſome diſturbance; in order to effect a revolution. He was applied to as Provig 
cial of his order, through the wretched zeal of ſome Papiſts, to reſolve this caſe g 
conſcience—namely, Whether, for the fake of promoting the Catholic religion, 
Might be permitted, ſhould neceſſity ſo require, to involve the innocent in the ſam 
deſtruction with the guilty? To which this righteous caſuiſt replied, without heſit 
tion, that, if the guilty ſhould conſtitute the greater number, it might. This impiot 
determination gave the firſt motion to that horrible conſpiracy which was to have d 
oyed, at one ſtroke, the King, the Royal Family, and both Houſes of Parliamen 
put this plot being providentially- diſcovered; Garnet was tried, condemned to | 
\ ged for high treaſon, and executed May 3, 1606. He owned the crime for wh Aue 


ze 


uffered ; yet has been placed, by the Jeſuits, among their noble Army oe 
„ e A e * | pho 
* Garrick, David, an illuſtrious Actor, born at Litchkeld, in 1716, died 1770. a 


f Was educated- at the Grammar-School at Litchfield, where be conceived an e 
FE for theatrical repreſentation, but did not make any conſiderable progreſs 
_ acarmang,. In 1735 the late Dr. Johrifon ſet-up an academy for the Belles Lettie 
and Garrick became one of his pupils; but . growing tired of their employmen 
they agreed to try their fortunes in the great metropohs. © Mr. Walmſley recommenc 
Garrick to Mr. Colſon, an eminent mathematician. He ſoon after entered into t 
wine trade, and in 1741 exerted his theatrical abilities, for the firſt time, at Ipſwid 
in ths character of Aboan, in Oroonoko, under the aſſumed name of Lyddal, where 
met With univerſal applauſe. Oct. 19, the ſame year, he performed Richard III. 
the theatre in Goodman's Fields, London, where his fame was quickly eſtabliſhed, 0p 
himſelf admitted to a full moiety of the profits.” He ſoon after entered into an ag n. 
ment with Fleetwood, patentee of Drury Lane, for 5001.” per annum. In 174] 
became joint- patentee of Prury Lane theatre, with Mr. Lacv. In 1763 he underte 
a Journey into Italy. During his travels, he gave evident proofs of his theatrical 
Jevis, and returned in 1765. In 1769 he projected and conducted the ef 
29 | u 


CAR am } 0 A8 | 
Jubilee, at Stratford, in honour of Shakeſpeare, On the death of Mr. Lacy, in 
1773, the whole management of the theatre devolved on him; and in June 1776 he 
mally left the Rage, being much afflicted with the {tone and gout. At Chriſtmas, 
1778, when upon a viſit at Earl Spencer's, he was ſeizedwith a terrible fit of his old 
Eforders, but ventured to return home, where he died, at his houſe in the Adelphi. 


1 Notwithſtanding his conſtant employ, he was perpetually producing little pieces in 
e dramatic way. In the Biographia Dramatica are enumerated no leſs than 38 of 
ly Wieſe; beſides which, he wrote innumerable prologues, epilogues, ſongs, &c. which 


ve to be found in the Collection of his Poems, publiſhed for G. Kearſley, at 
ohnſon's Head, Fleet-ſtreet, in 2 volumes, price 78. in boards. A compila- 


n, Won of great merit; which, to the ſurpriſe of the Literati, did not make its appear» 
ſanWWnce till nx years after his deceaſe. | he | 

elit Garth, Sir Samuel, an excellent Poet and Phyſician, born in Yorkſhire, died 1719. 
pi In 1692 he was admitted Fellow of the College of Phyſicians, when he moſt zea- 
e 


vſly promoted the project of preſcribing to the ſick poor gratis, at the ſame time de- 
ting the behaviour of the apothecaries, as well as of ſome of the members of the 
iculty, who violently oppoſed its execution, He reſolved to expoſe them in a proper 
ire; which he accordingly executed, with peculiar ſpirit and vivacity, in his admi- 
able poem, entitled The Diſpenſary.” In 1703 he entered with the firſt members 
mo formed the famous K:*-Kat Club. On the acceſſion of George I. he had the 
.— our of being knighted with the Duke of Marlborough's ſword ; and was appointed 
ung's Phyſician in Ordinary, and Phyſician General to the Army. He had a very 
xenfive practice, but was moderate in his views of advancing his own fortune. He 
ett ole to live with the — in that degree of independency and freedom which became 


men 2 poſſeſſed of a ſuperior genius, whereof he was daily giving freſn proofs to the 
nendMublic. | 
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nto BE Gaſcoigne, Sir William, Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench in the reign of Henry IV. 
pſxich en at Gawthorp, in Yorkſhire, about 1350, died 1413.—In 1399, upon the acceſ- 
= in of Henry IV. he ſat as Judge in the Court of Common Pleas; and in 1401 he 


as made Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench. Beſides the weight of his deciſions, he 
Rs engaged in reforming and regulating other public affairs, purſuant to the reſolu- 
wagte ens and directions of the Parliament; and, fn his integrity and abilities, he is 
iced in the rank of Chief Juſtices of the firſt merit. He gave a remarkable inſtance 
f us reſolution in the commitment of the Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. to 
i © King's-Bench priſon, for inſulting, and, as is generally affirmed, for ſtriking him in 
maraen court, On this event, the King was 43 far from being diſpleaſed, nne 
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thanks to God that he had given him both a judge who knew how to adminiſter, and ey! 
ſon who could obey juſtice. e e 2 LN 1 ON cy | 4 1 

Carell, Francis, Biſhop of Cheſter, born at Slapton, in Northamptonſhire, abou 
26b2; died 1725.—In 1694 he was appointed Preacher to the Society of Lincoln's In WI 
and in 1697 was pitched upon to preach Mr. Boyle's Lecture. In 1707 he publiſbef nos 
his excellent work, entitled The Chriſtian Inſtitutes, or the Sincere Word of God oe 
1 K&e. “ and engaged in the Trinitarian controverſy with Dr. Clarke and Mr. Collin unt, 
In 1714 he was promoted to the ſee of Cheſter. In the beginning of the reign ee 
George I. he warmly ſupported the privileges and rights of the Univerſity of Oxford 
againtt the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who granted the degree of Bachelor of Diif ret 
nity to Mr. Samuel Peploe, in virtue of his metropolitical power. This affair u 0 
ſcarcely concluded when the proſecution commenced againſt Atterbury, Biſhop of R 
cheſter. He fpoke againſt che violent proceedings in the Houſe of Lords, thougb He f. 
diſliked the Biſhop, as a man of arbitrary principles. He publiſhed “ A moral Pro an 
«ofa future State, in 8vo. beſides ſeveral other pieces. 5 WA 
-  Gatater, Thomas, a Divine, born in London, 1574, died 1654.—He took orderiiſiſhis x 
againſt the will of his parents, who deſigned him for the law, and had placed him ile. 
the Temple. In 1601 he was choſen Preacher of the Society of Lincoln's Inn. | 
161 he publiſned A Diſcourſe of the Nature and Uſe of Lots; a Treatiſe Hiſtom . 
cal and Theological, 4to. This piece made a great noiſe, and drew him afterwardWrete 
into a controverſy. In 1620 he ſet out for the Low Countries, and confuted the Eber! 
lich Papiſts in Flanders. In 1624 he printed a tract againſt Tranſubſtantiation ; and ion 
Short Catechiſm'“ came out the ſame year. In 1640, and the following years, | punt 
engaged in the controverſy concerning Juſtification; and being one of 'the Aſembiiin, 
of Davines who met at Weſtminfter, he ſubſeribed to the Covenant, and declared li 
opinion in favour of Epiſcopacy: he likewiſe engaged with the Aſſembly in writingu 
annotations upon the Bible; and the books of Hah, Jeremiah, and the Lament ral 
tions, fell to his ſhare, which, in the opinion of Calamy, are exceeded by no com 

mentator. Though confined to his chamber, he drew up his treatiſe De non! 

* Tetragrammato;” and printed, in 1645, another diſcourſe, “De Diphthongis þ 

* Bevocalibus.”- Being diſabled from preaching, he ſupplied that defect, as far z: 

poſſible, by publiſhing feveral learned works; môſt of which were printed among Men 

Opera Critica,”: at Utrecht, in 1668, folio. He was the firſt of the 47 Minifteaſt 

who, in 1648; ſubſeribed the remonſtrance to the Army and the General, againſt 
deſign of trying and executing the King; and in 1653 was drawn into a diſpute vi wor 

Iny, the aftrologer, about the certainty of his art; wherein they treated each - wk 


9 [ 23 ] - av 

yer) roughly. He declined eccleſiaſtical dignities and court preſerments, aud was n 
xerfon of exemplary charity, as well as piety. ' | | j 

| Gauden, Fobn, Biſhop of Worceſter, bora at Mayfield, in Eſſex, 1605, died: 1662. 
When Robert, Earl of Warwick, ſided with the Parliament againſt the King, he was 
followed by Gauden, who had been for. many years his Chaplain, In 1643 he was 
choſen one of the Aﬀembly of Divines, who mer at Weſtminſter, and took the Cove 
unt, as enjoined by their authority: nevertheleſs, having offered ſome ſcruples and ob- 
ſections, he was ſoon after ſtruck off the liſt; nor did he continue any longer: openly 
o eſpouſe the caufe of the Parliament, than they ſtuck to their firſt avowed principles 
if reforming only, and not rooting out monarchy and epiſcopacy. In this ſpirit he 

was one of thoſe divines who ſigned the proteſtation which was preſented to the Army, 
; and a few days after his execution, he-publiſhed 


painſt trying and deſtroying the ing | n, he publ. 
te famous Eiuy Bachunn, or the Portraiture of his ſacred Majeſty in his Solitude 


and Sufferings;“ which ran through fifty editions in the courſe of a year. This he 
publiſhed as the King's private meditations; and the reſult of the long controverſy. on 
{his point is, that all the evidence tends to fix the impoſition on Gauden, while-the 
ye of them only is thought to prove them King Charles's production. In 1659, as 
boon as the firſt dawn of the Reſtoration began to appear, he printed“ lags | 


" Ecclefig Anglicane /uſpiria.” Upon the Reltoration he was promoted to the ſes of 
Exeter, and the year following removed to that of Worceſter : but · this promotion: ras 
her diſſatisfied than pleaſed him, having flattered himſelf with the hopes of a tranſſa- 
uon to the rich biſhoprick of Wincheſter; and the regret and vexation at the difap- 
puntment are thought to have haſtened his diſſolution. The moſt candid character of 
un, is that left us by Mr. Wood, viz. that he was eſteemed; by all who knew him, 
ſe a very comely perſon, a man of vaſt parts, and one that had ſtrangely 4mproves 
unſelf by un wearied labour; and was particularly much reſorted to for his moſt ad- 
dirable and edifying way of preaching. However, it is certain he was an ambitious 
Man; which, as is uſually the caſe, occaſioned the moral part to be ſeverely Gifted, 
ie wrote many controverſial and other pieces, e . 
Gay, Jobn, an eminent Poet, born near Barnſtable, in Devonſhire, 1688, died 
732.—His fortune not being ſufficient to ſupport him as a gentleman, he was put ap- 
pentice to a ſilk. mercer in 15 des. This ſtep being taken without his conſent, his 
haſter, for a ſmall conſideration, gave him up his indentures. His inclination-to-the- 
uſes recommended him to ſuch company and acquaintance as he moſt affected; andy 
wong others, to Swift and Pope. In 1711 he publiſhed the firſt frgits of his Mouſe; 
med *© Rural Sports, a Georgic,”' In 17 he was appoimted- * 


"G19 L 224 J 81 
Ducheſs of Monmouth, with a handſome ſalary; and in 1714 produced his „ Sbheyf ee 
** herd's Week.” The ſame year he was appointed Secretary to the Earl of Claten det 
don, in his embaſſy to the Court of Hanover. Upon the death of Queen Anne, ki 
returned home, and ſoon after wrote his farce, The What d'ye Call it?“ In 19: n 
He: recruited his purſe by a handſome ſubſcription to his poems, which he collete er 


2 printed in 2 vols. 4to. but falling into the general infatuation of that remarkable the 


Jear, he loſt all his fortune in the South-Sea ſcheme. He then ſet about writing Here 
tragedy, called The Captives;” and in 1726 produced ſome Fables in verſe, for H 
uſe of the Duke of Cumberland. Upon the acceſſion of George II. to the throne, he e 
offered the place of Gentleman Uther to the then — — Louiſa; a poi 
which he thought beneath his acceptance; and, reſenting the offer as an affront, i 
chat ill humqur with the Court, he wrote The Beggars Opera,” which was actef er 
63 nights running, in London, beſide in all the principal towns of the kingdom the 
There is ſcarcely to be found in hiſtory an example where a private ſubject, undilin mall 
guiſhed either by birth or fortune, had it in his power to feaſt his reſentment fo rich] Maſq 
at the expence of his Sovereign. But this was not all; he went on in the ſame hy 
mour, and caſt a ſecond part in the like-faſhioned mould, entitled“ Polly, an Opera; 
which was excluded from the ſtage: by the Lord Chamberlain. The Duke and Du alle 
cheſs of Queenſbury took part in reſenting the indignity put upon him by this last aſt 
of - power, reigned their reſpective places at Court, and took our author into thei ©2 
ſe and family. In 1731 he finiſhed his Achilles, an Opera:“ a week after e 
was fuddenly ſeized with a violent inflammatory fever, which, ending in a mortifca 
kon of his bowels, in three days put a period to his exiſtence. He was interred ils 
Weſtminſter Abbey, and a handſome marble monument erected to his memory by er 
Duke and Ducheſs of Queenſbury, with an epitaph by Mr. Pope, who had the warme, d 
friendſhip for him. He wrote a few other dramatic pieces, and ſeveral poems, pub 
liſhed in two volumes, 12 mo. at London. 
Githen, Edmund, Biſhop of London, born at Knipe, in Weſtmoreland, 1669, die 
1748.—He laid the foundation of claſſical learning at Queen's College, Oxford. I Þo fin 
1692 he publiſhed a Latin tranſlation of the ©** Chronicon Saxonicum ;*?? together will His 
dhe original Saxon and his own notes, in 4to. About 1698 he was taken into the fa 
mily of Dr. Teniſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as domeſtic Chaplain, Becoming 
member of the Convocation, he engaged in defence of his Patron's rights, as Preſiden 
3 and wrote ſeveral pamphlets on the occaſion. He publiſhed, in 1711, by il 
- Grace's encouragement, .** Codex Juris Eccleſeaſtici Anglicani,” folio, In 1715, vp9% 
the death of Teniſon, Wake was advanced to the Metropolitan ſee, oy" Gl 
| 4 ; | ucceedes 
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« Gilbert, William, of Sempringham, born at Lincoln, in the 12th century, found 
the order of the Gilbertine Monks in England. | 

_ "Gilpzn, Bernard, an Engliſh Divine, born at Kentmire, in the county of We 
moreland, 1517, died 1583.— le was admitted a ſcholar of Queen's College, 0 
ford, in 1533, where he made himſelf maſter of Eraſmus's works, cultivated log 
and philoſophy, became a diſtinguiſhed diſputant in the ſchools, and, upon the cot 
Pletion of Chriſt Church College, by Henry VIII. was choſen one of the firſt mat 

-As he had been bred in the Roman Catholic religion, in defence thereof, while he 

-fided at Oxford, he held a diſputation againſt Hooper, afterwards Biſhop of Worceſie 
and martyr for the Proteſtant faith: but, in Edward the VIth's time, being prevail 
pon to diſpute with Peter Martyr, he read the Scriptures and writings of the Fathe 
.attentively, to examine the conteſted points. He ſoon after went abroad, where 

«continued about three years, in order to converſe with ſome of the moſt eminent pr 


Aſſors on both ſides the queſtion. After three years abſence, he returned, in 1556, 


Ittle before the death of Queen Mary, thoroughly ſatisfied in the reformed dotiri 
and preacked boldly againſt the vices, errors, and. corruptions, of the times, eſpecial} 
An the clergy ; which occafioned a charge of 13 articles being drawn up again{ hin 
ut Tunſtall, Biſhop of Durham, who was his great-uncle on the mother's fide, pri 
tected him, without endangering himſelf. On the rich living of Houghton le Spri 


Becoming vacant, the Biſhop preſented him to it. He was again formally accuſed 


N but his patron protected him a ſecond time; which ſo enraged his enemies, that con 


.ptaint-was made to Bonner, . Biſhop of London, who gave orders to apprehend hi! 


L apr had no ſooner notice of it, being no ſtranger to this Prelate's BURNIN 
real, than he prepared for martyrdom, and ſet out for London; but, happening to bre 


ns leg an the journey, which occaſioned a delay, the news of Queen Mary's deal 


met him on the road, which proved his delivery. Upon the deprivation of the Popi 
Biſhops, he was offered the ſee of Carliſle, which he refuſed, and ſpent the remaind 


beef his days at the rectory of Houghton. Being infirm, in croſſing the market-plal 


at Durham, an. ox threw-him down; the violent conſequences of the fail he never f 
covered. His hoſpitality, charity, and good works, were great and extenſive; in 
erent parts of learning not leſs Killed; and he was, in every reſpect, a perſon of el 
Jarged excellence. He uſed: to expreſs a particular indignation at ſlander; often fa 
ing, that it deſerved the gallows more than theft. | | 
_  Glervil, Foſeph, a» diſtinguiſhed Writer, born in 1636, at Plymouth, in Devol 
Kare, died 1680.—He was educated at Oxford, and became acquainted with Mr. 
hard Baxter, who entertained a great opinion of his genius. In 1601, a” "wy 
; b oxauol 
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x:ion, he publiſhed a defence of experimental philoſophy, againſt the notional way 
kriſtotle and the ſchools, under the title of“ The Vanity of Dogmatizing ;** 
ich introduced him to the knowledge of the literary world, in a very favourable 
t. In 1665 he publiſhed a piece called “ Scepſis Scientifica,” dedicated to the 
yal Society; which occaſioned his being elected a member. The ſame year he pub« 
hed bis Lux Orientalis, in defence of the doctrine of pre-exiſtence. In 1666 he 
ned, in 4to. © Some Philoſophical Conſiderations, touching: the being of Witches 
and Witchcrafts.” In this piece he defended the poſſibility of witchcraft, which 
w him into a controverſy that ended only with his life. His defence of the Royal 
ciety procured him many friends, who obtained for him the rectory of the | 
urch at Bath; and he continued, on all occaſions, to teſtify his zeal for the new phi» 
phy, by exploding Ariſtotle; and in 1668, publiſhed ** Palas Ultra, or the Pro- 
oreſs and Advancement of Knowledge, fince the Days of Ariſtotle;” which 
vpht him into a very rude and ſcurrilous diſpute with Henry Stubbs, phyſician at 
wick. In 1678 he wrote “ An Eilay concerning Preaching, for the Uſe of 2 
young Divine;“ to which he added, A ſeaſonable Defence of Preaching, and 
the plain Way of it.“ The ſame year he was collated, by his Majeſty, to a pre- 
nd in the church of Worceſter; and, in 1680, finiſhed his piece, entitled “ The 
[zealous and impartial Proteſtant,” &c. when he was attacked by a fever, which cut 
n off in the vigour of his age. He left ſeveral ſermons and tracts, which were 

hed in 4to. 1681, by Dr. Horneck. Wood, who knew him, informs us, that he 
ka perſon of more than ordinary parts; of a quick, warm, ſpruce, and gay fancy. 
had a very tenacious memory, and was a great maſter of the Engliſh langua 
peſing himſelf therein with eaſy fluency, and in a manly, yet withall a ſmooth 
e; but that, as to his temper, he was conceited. With reſpect to his religion, he 
ba latitudinarian, and ſtarred many new-fangled and fanciful hypotheſes in philo- 
y. The firſt of theſe ingredients ſhews itſelf, according to the nature of it, 
moſt in all his compoſitions: the ſecond is ſeen in ſeveral of them. This was © 
ich his nature, that, at his firſt appearance in public, he ſet out with a defence af 
mpanella's molt extravagant doctrine of a man's inveſting himſelf with the thoughts 
mother by the force of imagination. i no anita; e in HS. 
baden, Francis, Biſhop of Hereford, ſon of Thomas, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
Mm at Hayingtoo, in Northamptonſhire, 1561, died 1633.—He publiſhed, in 1601, 
„% A Catalogue of, the Biſhops of England, ſince the ſirſt planting of the Chriftian 
&eligion in this Iſland;“ and ſoon after, by the intereſt of Lord Buckhurſt, he was 


part, ner of Landed, and, in 3017» u.. gase 19 he fee of Bf. 
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Me underſtood the true theory of the Moon's motion, a century before it was general 


Known. He firſt ſtarted thoſe hints afterwards purſued by Biſhop Wilkins, in his Secn 1 
aaa Swift Meſſenger. His character is differently repreſented by different authy 1 | 
Wood tells us; that he was a good man, and a grave divine; a ſkilful mathematiciaj 5 
n excellent philoſopher, a pure Latiniſt, and an incomparable hiſtorian; being x 00 

critical in hiſtories than the learned Selden. On the other hand, Doctor Wil . 

and Biſhop Gibſon mention his being a great Simoniac, omitting no opportunity C 

diſpoſing of his preferments, in order to provide for his children. fs] 

. Goldjmith, Oliver, a Poet, and one of thoſe Geniuſes whoſe wit; inſtead of diminif 7 

ing, ſerved rather to increaſe his misfortunes; born at Roſcommon, in Ireland, 71e 

died 7. — He was intended for the church, and was ſent to Trinity College, De 
lint he afterwards turned his thoughts to phyſic, and went, in 1751, to Edinbury Cf 
bur ſoon was obliged to leave Scotland, being bail for a conſiderable ſum of mon... 
for a fellow ſtudent. In 17 54 he paſſed over, in a Dutch ſhip; to Rotterdam, a "yy 

made a tour, partly on foot and partly as tutor to a young man of fortune, throu| i 

Bruſſeis, Flanders, Geneva, and France, and arrived at Dover in 1758. ot 

learning, and other attainments, procured him an hoſpitable reception at mot of t pul 

religious houfes ; and his muſic (he having learnt to play'tolerably well on the tan 

man flute) made him welcome to the peaſants of Flanders and Germany; e 

enerally procured him, not only a 1 ſubſiſtence' for the next day: Vil... 

Fis — in London, with ſome” difficulty, though he had taken the degree ure 

Zache lor of Medicine at Louvain, he obtained the place of journeyman to a Mad 
mist, thé uncouthneſs of his appearance occaſioning him to be treated with inf ath 

and contempt. Shortly he became an aſſiſtant main fuding the youths at the ns 

demy at Peckham; then a writer in “ The Monthly Review;“ and afterwards ' to 
was employed in The Public Ledger;“ in which his Citizen of the Work :\, 
originally appeared, under the title of © Chineſe" Letters.“ Fortune ſeemed los 

0 take notice of a man ſhe had long neglected: He emerged from apartments WS 0:; 

Bad near the Old Bailey, to the politer air of the Temple; where be tdok hand? , 

chambers; and lived in a genteel ſtyle- His“ Traveller;”” his ' Vicar of Wa ” 

* field,” his © Letters on the Hiſtory of England,“ and bis ©* Good-natull..;.. 

% Man' raiſed his reputation, and inſured ſuccefs to any thing that ſhould folly . 

.a&** The Deſerted Village, She Stobps to Conquer, Kc. Notwithſtanding tio 
_ ſhieceſs of his pieces, by which he cleared vaſt ſums, his circumſtances were Vis th 

means proſperous, partly owing. to the liberality of his diſpoſition, and partly a. 

eee habit o gaming: With all his agrumplihatients and powers, he Male 
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t appear to have been either wiſe or happy. Though ſimple, honeſt, humane, 
| generous, he was irritable, paſſionate, + cms" and fullen; and ſpleen has run 
hgh with him, that he is ſaid to have often left a party of convivial friends ab- 
ptly in the event, in order to go home and brood over his misfortunes. The latter 
It of his life, was embittered by a violent ſtrangury, which, united with other vexa- 
jus circumſtances, brought on a kind of habitual deſpondency. In this unhappy 
ite, he was attacked by a nervous fever, which, being 1mproperly treated, and b 
nſelf too, put an, end to his life. Goldſmith, like Smollet, Guthrie, and others, 
o ſubſiſted by their pen, is ſuppoſed ſometimes, to have ſold his name to works 
which he had no concern. er | 
Cordon, Thomas, diſtinguiſhed conſiderably by his writings on political aud reli- 
{us ſubjects; born at-Kircudbright, in Galloway, Scotland; ,died-17590,—When a 
ung man, he came to London, and fupported himſelf by teaching the languages, 
til he was employed by the Earl of Oxford, in Queen Anne's time. He firſt di- 
poviſhed' himſelf in the Bangorian controverſy, in defence of Biſhop. Hoadleys 
ich recommended him to Mr. Trenchard, wich whom, in conjunction, in 1720, 
publiſhed a ſeries of letters, under the name of Cato,” upon various and im- 
nant public ſubjects. About the ſame time, they publiſhed another periodical 
wer, under the title of“ The Independent Whig,” which was continued, ſome 
us after Trenchard's death, by Gordon alone, againſt the hierarchy of the 
durch. Sir Robert Walpole, knowing his popular talents, took him into pay, to 
lend his meaſures; for which end he wrote ſeveral pamphlets.. At the time of his 
ath, be was firſt Commiſſioner of the wine-licences. He publiſhed Engliſh tranſla- 
dns of Salluſt and Tacitus, remarkable for their ſtiff and affected language, ow- 
to his placing the verbs at the end of ſentences, according to the Latin idiom: 
N two collections of tracts have been preſerved; the firſt, entitled A Cordial for 
Low-ſpirits,” in three volumes; avd the ſecond, “ The Pillars of Prieſtcraft and 
Orthodoxy. ſhaken, in two volumes | | 

Graham, George, a Clock and Watch Maker, born at Gratwick, in Cumberland, 
Vg, died 1751.—In 1588 he came to London, and, after his apprenticeſhip, was 
Keiyed into the family of Mr. 'Tompion, purely for his merit, who treated him 
n a kind of parental affection till his death. That Graham was, without com- 
tion, the moſt eminent of his profeſſion, is but a ſmall part of his character: he 
* the beſt mechanic of his time, and had a complete knowledge of practical aſtro- 
Wy. The great mural arch, in the Obſervatory at Greenwich, was made for Dr. 


hlley, under his immediate inſpection ; * from this incompatable original, the 
EY | HRS: | S 
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beſt inſtruments of the kind abroad are copies, made by Engliſh artiſts. The ſede 
by which Dr. Bradley firſt diſcovered two new motions in the fixed ſtars, was his i 


vention and fabric; and when the French academicians were ſent to the North, 
make obſervations, in order to aſcertain the figure of the earth, they thought Gr 
ham the fitteſt perſon in Europe to forniſh them with inſtruments. He was ma 
years a member of the Royal Society, to which he communicated ſeveral Ingenio 
and important diſcoveries; and his principal view was not either the-accumulation( 
wealth, or the diffuſion of his fame, but the advancement of ſcience and the benef 
of mankind. | 4 | , 0 

Granville, George, Viſcount Lanjdewne, an Engliſh Poet, ſon of Barnard Gra 
ville, Eq. brother t0 the fixil Earl of Bath, bora 1667, died 1735.—From þ 
Fouth, a martial ſpirit and poetic flame glowed with equal ardor in bis breaſt; a 
the former would moſt probably have ſkewn itſelf in the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth 
rebellion, and the prevention of the Prince of Orange eſtabliſhing himſelf ont 
Englith throne, had not a parent's fears actuated his conduct, and induced hi 
through the whole of King William's reign, to live a private life in the compat 
of his Muſe, which he employed in celebrating the reigning Beauties of tha: ag 
and in the cempoſitien of ſeveral dramatix pieces. Upon the acceſſion of Quet 
Anne, he was held in general eſteem, and entered heartily into the meaſures f 
carrying the war againſt France; and, in order to exert a proper ſpirit in the natio 


- the -tranflated the fecond “ Olynthian'“ of Demoſthenes, in 1702; which gain 


h'm many friends, and added highly te his reputation. In 1710 his friends ca 
again into power; and the ſame year, he Was declared Secretary at War, int 
room of Robert Wal pole, Eſq. alſo creat d, in 1711, a Peer of Great Britain, 
the title of Lord Lanſdowne, Baron of piddeford, in the county of Devon; an 
in 1712, ſworn of her Majeſty's Privy Council. In 1715 he entered his prote 
with the reſt ef his party, againſt the bills for attainting Lord Bolingbroke and t 
Duke of Ormond, and entered deeply into the ſcheme for raiſing an inſurrection 
the Welt of England ; for which he was ſeized, and committed priſoner to the Towt 


but at length fet free, after an impriſonment of near 17 months. He continut 
ſteady in the ſame ſentiments, which were ſo oppoſite to thoſe of the Court, al 


inconſiſtent with the meaſures taken by the Adminiſtration; and, when the flat 


broke cut againſt his friends, in 1722, which is called Atterbury's Plot, to avoid 
ſecond in-p.1ſonment, he withdrew to France. He continued at Paris near 10 Mow 
cap 


and made uſe of this opportunity in correcting many juvenilities that had e 


his pen in his poetigal pieces. Upon his return, in 1732, he publiſhed a Vindic 
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gn of the conduct of his kinſman the Earl of Bath, in two volumes, in conſe» 
zence of his character being ſeverely reprehended by Burnet in his Hiſtory of his 
m Times, vol. i. The remainder of his life he paſſed in eaſe and retirement. His 
ocks were afterwards collected, and printed together. 

Graunt, Jahn, the celebrated author of the Obſervations on the Bills of Mor- 
ality,” born in London, 1620, died 1674.——He was brought up a haberdaſher of 
all wares, and came into great eſteem with his fellow-citizens. Upon the inſti- 
don of the Royal Society, through the recommendation of Charles II. he was ad- 
itted a member, left off ſhop-keeping, and, in 1666, became a truſtee for the ma- 
gement of the New River. He was educated a Puritan, afterwards profeſſed 
mſelf a Socinian, and died a Roman Catholic. His papers he left to Sir William 
ty; and it is evident that his obſervations were the elements of chat uſeful ſcience 
lick was afterwards happily ſtyled “ Political Arithmetic.” 

Gray, Thomas, eminent for a few excellent poems; born in London, 1716, died 
j1,--He was educated at Eton ſchool, and thence removed to St. Peter's College, 
anbridge. In 1738 he removed to town, in order to apply himſelf to ſtudy the 
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but, on an invitation which Mr. Horace Walpole, his intimate friend, Fus 
ue to be a companion in his travels, this intention was laid aſide for the preſents 


don his return, finding his finances too contracted to appear as a barriſter, he re- 
ed to Cambridge, which was his chief place of reſidence during the remainder 
his life; devoted himſelf to ſtudy, and, in 1768, was appointed Profeſfor of 


all 

ry lodern Hiſtory ; but, from the decline of his health, he was never able to perform 
in M duties of it. It is recorded of this 2 that he was of too delicate and 
; leminate a complexion and manners, but, nevertheleſs, was poſſeſſed of moſt ex- 


are learning; and it is only to be lamented that he has left no other proofs of it 
rot very ſmall collection, highly finiſhed indeed, and excellent in their kind, but 
wing him only under one ſingle attitude of greatneſs, while in the mean time 
was capable of appearing under many. Theſe poems were collected, and publiſhed 
gether, by his friend Mr. Maſon, 1775, in 4to. who hath alſo prefixed © Me- 
moirs of his Life and Writings.” | 8 
Greavez, Fohn, an eminent Mathematician and Antiquary, born at Colmare, near 
esford, in Hampſhire, 1602, died 1652.—His extenſive mathematical ſkill pro- 
td him the geometry lecture, in Greſham, into which he was choſen in 1630. In 
yea he travelled into Holland, France, and Rome; but ſoon returned, in order to 
eſcap e a voyage to Egypt; and in 1637, embarked with his particular friend, Mr. 
Kocke, He meaſured the Pyramids, near Grand Cairo, very exactly, and made 3 

X 2 | collection 
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At the age of 23. The ſame year he publiſhed *© Exercitatio Geometrica, de din 
86. foxes figurarum,” Edinburgh, 1684, 4to. In 1691 he came to London, was 
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collection of Greek, Arabic, and Perſic manuſcripts, with a great number of gen 
Eg and other antiquities, and arrived in England, 1640. He was choſen 82 
tian Profeſſor at Oxford, and in 164.5 propoſed a method for amending the Kale 
dar, by omitting the intercalary day in the leap-year, for 40 years, and rendering 
conformable to the Gregorian. In 1646 he publiſhed his Pyraztidegraphin; 
and, in 1647, his ©, Deſcription of the Roman Foot and Denarius.” In 1648] 
was ejected, by the Parliament Viſitors, from his profeflorſhip, and obliged to qi 
the Univerſity. . His cheſts were broke open by the ſoldiers, and his manuſcri 
taken out, part of which were loſt, and the reſt recovered by means of his fri 
Belden, . However, he bore up againſt his own injuries, with admirable fortitud 
and retired to London, where he produced ſome moſt curious Arabic and Perſic tre 
tiſes; and was meditating more when a fatal diſorder put a period to his exiſtence. 
Gregory, James, an eminent Mathematician, Profeſſor of Mathematics at $ 
Andrew's, in Scotland, born at Aberdeen, in 1639.—In 1663 he publiſhed | 
5 Opzica prometa;” and at Padua, in 1667, his Vera Circuli et Hyperbolæ N 
“ dratura;” which was attacked by Mr. Huygens, and occaſioned a controve 
between theſe two eminent mathematicians. In 1672 Sir Iſaac Newton, on | 
wonderful diſcoveries on the nature of light, having contrived a new reflecting tel 
Icope, and made ſeveral. objections to ene of Mr. Gregory's invention, a cifpi 
enſued between theſe philoſophers. In the courſe of this controverſy, our auth 
fleſcribed a burning, concave mirrour, which was approved by Sir Iſaac, and is i 
in good eſteem, Many papers of his were publiſhed in the?“ Philoſophical Tra 
** factions,” relative to the motion of the earth, in conſequence of the diſp 
between Stephano de Angelis, and John Baptiſta Riccioli ; and, in 1672, hep 
zihed “ The great and new Art of weighing Vanity.” The moſt timing part 
is character is that of his mathematical genius as an inventor. 
Gregory, Dawid, Nephew of James, born at Aberdeen, in Scotland, 6 
died 1710.— He applied himſelf, with indefatigable induſtry, to the mathemat 
and ſucceeded ſo well that he was advanced to the mathematical chair, at Edinbury 


need a member of the Royal Society, and, through the recommendation of 
Iſaac Newton, was elected Aſtronomy Profeſſor at Oxford. He publiſhed © 
F ments of Optics,” and © Elements of Phyſical and Geometrical Aftronom! 
This laſt 18 eee his maſter-piece, which was publiſhed in 1702. His ge 
lay chiefly in inventing new and elegant demonſtrations pf the diſcoverics yy 
* : ö Tl 
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hers; for inſtance, he gave the firſt demonſtration of that curve which is well 
own fince by the name of Catenaria; and his Explication of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
ethod to conſtruct the Orbit of a Comet, by three accurate Obſervations, is com- 
pended by Dr. Halley. | 
Greſham, Sir Thomas, deſcended of an ancient, honourable family, born in Lon- 
jon, 1519, died 1579.,—He was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, but after- 
ards engaged in trade.“ In 1543 he was admitted a member of the Mercers Com- 
pany; and, ſome time after, be ſucceeded his father in the office of Agent to King 
Edward, for taking up money of the merchants at Antwerp, and removed to that 
iy in 1551. He was ſuſpended from his employ, on the acceſſion of Queen Mary, 
hut was ſoon reinſtated. In 1559 Queen Elizabeth conferred upon him the honour 
ff knighthood, and appointed him her Agent in foreign parts. About this time, 
te built that large and ſumptuous houſe, for his own dwelling, on the weſt fide of 
ihopſgate Street, London, now called Greſham College. In 1569 he completed 
lat elegant ſtructure, after the plan of the Exchange at Antwerp, at his own ex- 
ence, which Queen Elizabeth, the year after, cauſed to be proclaimed, by a trumpet 
nd a herald, ** The Royal Exchange;” and dined herſelf, the ſame day, with the 
founder. Before this time, the merchants of London met in Lombard Street, ex- 
poſed to the open air, and all the injuries of the weather; which inconvenience Sir 
homas's father endeavoured to prevent, by raifing a voluntary ſubſcription, but 
pithout ſucceſs. In purſuance of a promiſe to endow a college, he gave one'moiety 


188 the Royal Exchange to the Mercers Company, for the falaries of ſeven Lecturers 
1 1 divinity, law, phyfic, aſtronomy, geometry, muſic, and rhetoric, at gol. per 
e ; 


mum for each, with his houſe in Biſhopſgate Street, for the Lecturers reſidence, 
here the lectures were to be read: the other moiety he gave to the Mayor and Com- 
ponalty of London; beſide many other conſiderable benefactions. N 


„ Greville, Full, or Foulke, Lord Brooke, an ingenious Writer and Courtier, elde 
= om of Sir Fulk Greville, of Beauchamp, at Alceſter, in Warwickſhire, where he 
bun 


Fas born, 1554, died 1628.— During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, he made a con- 
peuous figure in the martial way, in the midit of ſeveral civil employ ments, and fre- 
uently repreſented the county of Warwick in parliament. In 1597 he received the 
Wnour of knighthood. Upon the acceſſion of james, he was created Knight of the 
bath, and the office of Secretary to the Council of the Court of Marches of Wales 
das confirmed to him for life. In 615 he was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
W called to the Board of Privy Council; and in 1620 was created Lord Brogke, of 
ſeauchamp Court. In the beginning of the reign of Charles I. he founded a hiſtory 
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lecture in the Univerſity of Cambridee, and endowed it with a ſalary of 1001, 
annum. He was at laſt ſtabbed, by an old domeſtic at Brook Houſe, in Holber 
on neglecting to take notice of him among the legatees in his fervice. * His Lordi 
ad an elegant taſte for all kinds of polite learning; but his inclination, ab well 
His genius, led him 1 to hiſtory and poetry, as appears by his wort 
Lord Bacon ſubmitted his «<< Life of Henry VII.” to his peruſal and animadve 
Hare and there are many inſtances of his extraordinary kindneſs to Sir Willi 
avenant. | ___ 8 : | 
_ Grew, Nehemiah, a learned Writer and Phyſician, died 1711. —He took the d. 
gree of Doctor of Medicine in one of the foreign univerſities, being bred in tf 
rinciples of Non conformity. He was choſen a member of the Royal Society; 280 
In 1677, was appointed their Secretary, In this capacity, purſuant to an ordert 
Council, he drew up a catalogue of the natural and artificial rarities belonging! 
the Society, publiſhed under the title of Muſeum Regalis Societatis, &c. 168 
Folio; which was followed by?“ A Comparative Anatomy of the Stomach a 
5 Guts,” 1683, folio; and The Anatomy of Plants,” 1682, folio. He priniy 
Jeveral other works, much efteemed by the learned world, both at home and abroad 
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Pa **-Cofemelogia Sacra; or, a Diſcourſe of the Univerſe, as it is mip! 
* Kingdom of God; chiefly written to demonſtrate the Truth and Excellence Wo” 
F* the Bible, which contains the Laws of this Kingdom in the Lower World.” hic 

Grey, Lady Jane, an illuſtrious Perſonage of the Blood Royal of Engl hee 
ganghter of Henry Duke of Suffolk, and grand-daughter of Mary, ſiſter of Heu 
VIII. born at Broadgate, her father's feat, in Leicefterſhire, 1537.—She made ce 
1 figure in learning, and {ſpoke and wrote with pecuhar accuracy. 'TWpmo 

reach, Italian, Latin, and eſpecially Greek, were as natural to her as her ² be. 
Me was yerſed likewiſe in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. She married Lo ! 
$3uildford Dudley; and was 17 years of age when Edward declared her heir to! G 
Crown, at his death. She was carried, by her father- in- law, the Duke of No ſhit 
Fhumberland, for ſecurity, to the Tower, and proclaimed Queen by many of WW: 
SNohility: but the generality fided with Mary, Sk ts of Henry VIII. ſuſpcdit for 
| yp had haſened the King's death.” Lady Jane, together with her father ad 
Jaw, and huſband, were impriſoned, and all three beheaded on the ſame day, “! 
> 1 Aar | | 5 | bas 
7 rieren, Confionitic, à very extraordinary Woman, born of poor parents, in Aft 
dont of Kilkenny, in Leland, died 1733, at the age of '27,—She yas allowed Wt) 


o Si. 0 n | 

an excellent ſcholar, not only in Greek and Roman literature, but in hiſtory, di- 
nity, phil oſophy, and mathematics. She gave a proof ob her knowledge in the 
min tongue, by her dedication of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to Lord Carteret, 
nd by that of Terence to his fon; to whom the likewiſe wrote a Greek epigram. 
ke wrote ſeveral excellent poems in Engliſh, many of which are inſerted by Mrs. 
urber among her own. When Lord Carteret was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
btained a patent for Mr, Grierſon, her huſband, to be the King's Printer; and, to 
Jitinguiſh and reward her uncommon merit, had her life inſerted in it. * 15 
Orinuul, Eumund, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, born at Hinſingham, in Cumber- 
nd, 1519, died 1583. —In 1550 Ridley, Biſhop of London, made him his Chap- 
n, and the year after, procured him the ſame office to King Edward VI. He fled 
om the perſecution of Mary, and ſettled in Germany in 1553; but returned, upon 
te acceſſion of Elizabeth, and was one of the eight Proteſtant Divines choſen to 
old a public diſpute with eight Popiſh Prelates. In 1559 he was nominated to the 
thoprick of London, vacant by the depoſition of Bonner. In 1570 he was tranſ- 
ated to the Metropolitan ſee of York; and, upon the death of Parker, in 1575, 
ms made Archbiſhop of Canterbury: but the fame year, he fell under her Majelty's 
liſpteaſure, by reaſon of the favour he ſhewed to what was called the exerciſe of 
provheſying, with a view to improve the Clergy in the knowledge of Scripture; 
Which Elizabeth obje&ed to, as the thought it tended to create difſenfion and dil- 
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an res, and perhaps ſeditions in the State. Upon his refuſing to lay aſide the reli- 

gen dos exerciſes, he was ſequeſtered from his office, and, about two months before his 

ade eceaſe, reſigned his fee, in conſideration of a penſion for life. He was employed, 
1 


mong others, in reforming the Liturgy, and aſſiſted Fox in his ©* Martyrology 3” 
Wheretn is printed, of his own writing, A Dialogue between Cuſtom and 
ruth, againſt the Corporal Preſence in the Sacrament.” | 

Grove, Henry, a learned Preſbyterian Divine, born at Taunton, in Somerſet- 
ſite, 1683, died 1738.— At 23 years of age, upon the death of his tutor, Mr. 
arren, he was choſen to ſucceed him in the Academy at Taunton, and preached, 
or 18 years, to two ſmall congregations in the neighbourhood. Ne 588. 501. 626. 
and 635, in the Spectator, are of his writing; and, in 1718, he publiſhed “ An 
Eſlay towards a Demonſtration of the Soul's Immortality.“ Beſides ſeveral other 
Works and ſermons, he publiſhed a volume of Miſcellanies in Proſe and Verſe.““ 
After his death, came out, by ſubſcription, his ** Polthumous Works, 1740, in 


x vols, oo, 8 J 
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Guillim, John, born in Herefordſhire, about 1565, died 1621.— Having cot inſt 
| pleted his purſuit of literature, in the Univerſity of Oxford, he was called to Ly ter 
don, made a member of the Society of the College of Arms, and in 1517 promo uallv, 
to the honours of Rouge Croix Pourſuivant, in which poſt he continued till his dea dea 
He publiſhed a celebrated work, entitled “ The Diſplay of Heraldry,” 1610, foi ene 
which has gone through many editions. To the fifth was added A Treatiſe WWW the 
** Honour, civil and military,” by Captain John Loggan, 1679. =_ 
Gunter, Edmund, an Engliſh Mathematician, born at Hereford, 1581, died 162 e juſt 
— He was educated at Weſtminſter School, under Dr. Buſby, and afterwards eled th, 
a Student of Chriſt Church, Oxford. In 1620 he publiſhed his Latin . Canon T per 
** angulorum, or Table of Artificial Lines and Tangents, to the Radius of 10,000,008" 
£6 Parts fo each Minute of the Quadrant;” and in 1622 he diſcovered a new vari tal 
tion in the magnetic needle, or the mariner's compaſs. He was choſen Profeſſor ( Ibout 
Aſtronomy, in Greſham College; in which ſituation he continued till his death. HIP: 
memory will always be preſerved in the mathematical world, as an inventor ; wid 
entitles him to the honour of being the parent of inſtrumental arithmetic. | 
Gzy, Thomas, Son of Thomas Guy, eke and Coal-dealer, in Horſleydow 
Southwark, died 1724.—In 1660 he was put apprentice to a bookſeller, and ſet H. 
trade with a ſtock of about 200 l. The Engliſh Bibles being at that time very badi er 
printed, he contracted with the Univerſity of Oxford, for their privilege of printing 
them, and carried on a great Bible trade for many years, to conſiderable advantage, 
Thus he began to accumulate money, and his gains reſted in his hands; for, being 
kngle man, and very penurious, his expences were next to nothing. It was his cul 
tom to dine upon his counter, with no other covering than a news-paper; and was 4 
little nice with regard to his apparel. The bulk of his fortune, however, was ac 
quired by purchaſing ſeamen's tickets during Queen Anne's wars, and by South % 
ſock in the memorable year 1720. Guy had a maid ſervant whom he had agreed t 
marry. Previous to his nuptials, he had ordered the pavement before his door to! 
repaired, ſo far as a particular tone, The maid, innocently looking on while he 
maſter was out, ſaw a broken place unrepaired, which ſhe informed the paviours of 
but they told her that Mr. Guy had directed them not tg go ſo far. Well,” ſay 
ſhe, do you mend it: tell him I bade you, and I know he will not be angry. 
However, ſhe preſumed too much upon her influence over him; for, enraged to nd 
his orders exceeded, he renounced the matrimonial ſcheme, and built hoſpitals in hi 
old-age; which trifling circumſtance evinces what great events ſpring from trivid 
cauſcs, when the value of a few ſhillings turned the ſcale, which did preponderate 
| | again 
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aut her. In 1767 he built and furniſhed three wards on the north fide of the 
wter court of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, in Southwark; and gave 10col. to it an- 


ally, for 11 years preceding the erection of his own hoſpital. Some time before 


bs death, he erected the ſtately iron gate, with tlie large houſes on each fide, at the 
pence of about 3001, He was 76 years of age when he formed the defign of build- 
po the hoſpital near St. Thomas's, which bears his name. The charge of ereUing 
his vaſt pile amounted to 18,7931. befides 219,4991, which he left to endow it: 
e juſt lived to fee it roofed in. He erected an alms-houſe, with a library, at Tam- 
forth, in Staffordſhire, the place of his mother's nativity, and which he repreſented 
A parliament, for 14 poor men and women; and for their penfions, as well as for the 
putting out poor children apprentices, bequeathed 1251. a year. To Chriſt's Hol- 
tal he gave 400 l. a year, for ever; and the reſidue of his eſtate, amounting to 
bout 80,0001.” among thoſe who could prove themſelves in any degree related to 
dim. He died in the Biſt year of his age, after having dedicated to charitable uſes 
pore money than any one private man upon record in this Kingdom. 


HC KEV, William, an Engliſh Fanatic in the reign of Elizabeth. —He was 
ormoufly vicious, being aͤddfaed to every kind of debauchery and villainy. At 
ſength, he ſet up for a prophet, in conjunction with Coppinger and Arthington; the 
felt, by the title of“ The Prophet of Mercy;“ the ſecond, by the title of“ The 
Prophet of Judgement. They were proſecuted, tried, and condemned. Hacket 
Was hanged and quartered; Coppinger famiſhed himſelf in priſon; and Arthing- 
ton, upon his repentance, was 'pardoned. Hacket had an inconceivable hatred 
Win Queen Elizabeth, whom, as he confeſſed to the Judges, he Rabbed to the 
heart in effigy. | 1 5 h6 | | 

addon, Br. Wakes, an eminent Scholar, and great refforer of the learned lau- 
zunges in England; born in Buckinghamſhire, 1516, died 1572.—He greatly di- 
tngurſtied himſelf by his parts and learning, and banden Hing 
ine Ciceronian ſtyle. In 1550 he was made Profeſſor of Civil | 
Ward's reign, he was one of the moſt illuſtrious promoters of the Reformation, and 
ſucceeded Biſhop Gardiner in the maſterſhip of Trinity Hall. During Mary's 
rein, he lay concealed; but, on the acceſſion of Elizabeth, was conſtituted by ler 
dne of the Maſters of the Court of Requeſts; and in 1500 was one of the three 


agents lent to Bruges, to reſtore commerce between England and the Netherlands. 


fe was engaged, with Sir John Cheke, in turning into Latin, and drawing up, 2 
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* The notable Hiſtory of Florida;” which had been diſcovered about 20 years be 


Bench, born at Alderſly, in Glouceſterſhire, 1609, died 1676.— While at Oxford 


"MAS C 
uſeful code of Eceleſiaſtical law, publiſhed in 1571, by the learned John Fox, unde 
the title of Reformatio Legum Eccleſiaſticarum. His other works were college 
and publiſhed under the title of Lucubrations.”” 

Hakluyt, Richard, famous for his {kill in the naval hiſtory of England, born 15; 
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died 1616. —He early applied himſelf to the ſtudy of geography, and became ſo co olg 


Ipicuous that he was choſen to read public lectures at Oxford; and was the firſt w 
introduced maps, globes, ſpheres, and other neceſſary inſtruments, into the ſchoo] 
In 1582 he publiſhed a ſmall Collection of Voyages and Diſcoveries ;” and | 
1584, attended Sir Edward Stafford as his Chaplain, when that gentleman we 
Ambaſſador to France, where he met with a narrative, in manuſcript, containin 
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he fell into many levities and extravagancies; but at length reſolved upon the itud) 11 
of the law, and was admitted of Lincoln's Inn in 1629; and now became as gray 
as before he had been gay. He ſtudied at the rate of 16 hours a day, and becam 
very negligent in his apparel. He was early taken notice of by the Attorney Ge 
neral, Noy; and Selden directed him in a more enlarged way of ſtudy, whereby I 
obtained a conſiderable knowledge in the Civil Law, in Arithmetic, Algebra, ang 
other mathematical ſciences, as well as in Phyſic, Anatomy, and mat dE he wa 
alſo very converſant in Experimental Philoſophy, and other branches of philoſoph 
cal leafning; but, above all, he ſeemed to have made Divinity his chief ſtudy 
Soon after the Civil War broke out, he was called to the Bar; when he acted { 
conſiſtently that he was eſteemed by both parties. In 1643 he took the Covenant 
and was appointed, by the Parliament, one of the Commiſſioners to treat with ti 
King. Afterwards, though he was grieved at the murder of Charles I. he took the 
eath called the Engagement, and was appointed one of thoſe to conſider of the Re 
formation of the Law. In 1654 he was appointed one of the Judges of the Com 
mon Pleas, When Cromwell died, he refuſed the new commiſſion ped in 
| ic 


fore, by Captain Londonniere ; which he publiſhed at his own expence. In the 
morable year 1588, he returned to England, and ſoon after, publiſhed the firſt vc 
Jume of a Collection of Voyages, &c. which was completed in three volumes, fe 
Ho; and in 1605 he was made a Prebendary of Weſtminſter. Beſides his own publj 
cations of Naval Hiſtory, far ſuperior to any thing of the kind, that had ever ap 
peared in this kingdom, he was no leſs active in encouraging others to tran{late and 
familiarize among us the conqueſts and diſcoveries of foreign adventurers. 
Hale, Sir Matthew, a moſt learned Lawyer, and Chief Juſtice of the King' 
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chard; alledging, that he could act no longer under ſuch authority. In the par 
ment of 1660, which recalled Charles II. he was elected one of the Knights fo- 
ke county of Glouceſter, and ſoon after conſtituted Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
le was very charitable to the Nonconformiſts, and took care to cover them as much 
poſible from the ſeverittes of the law. In 1671 he was promoted to the place of 
rd Chief Juſtice of England, and behaved in that high ſtation with his uſual 
ctneſs, regularity, and diligence. Four years and a half after this promotion, 
b health obliged him to reſign his poſt, and he died the December following. He 
rote ſeveral works on Law, Morality, Divinity, and Phyſic; which are juſtly 
leemed. Pa, 
Hales, Fobn, uſually called the Ever Memorable, born at Bath, 1584, died 1656. 
He was educated at Oxford; and in 1612 appointed Profeſſor to the Univerſity. 
| 1618 he accompanied Sir Dudley Carleton, King James's Ambaſſador, to the 
ague, in quality of Chaplain ;; and by this means procured admiſfiort to the Sy- 
od of Dort, held at that time; an account of which he gave in a Series of Letters, 
ſterwards printed among his Solden Remains. He was firſt a Calviniſt; but, 
earing Epiſcopius, he quitted Calviniſtical principles. He had a moſt ardent 
wrſt after truth, and a deſire to have religion freed from whatever did not belong 
dit, and reduced to its primitive purity and fimplicity ; which was ſufficiently 
nnced by a fmall tract he wrote for his fizend Chillingworth, concerning ſchiſm 
nd ſchiſmatics; a manuſcript, copy of which, falling into the hands of Laud, occa- 
ned Hales to draw up a vindication of himſelf: nevertheleſs, Laud is ſuppoſed to 
ave uſed Hales's aſſiſtance in his Anſwer to the Jeſuit, Fiſher.” In 1639 he was 
referred to a Canonry of Windfor; which, upon the , commencement ef the civil 
farbances, he was obliged to reſign. He continued in his fellowſhip at Eton, 
dugh refuſing the Covenant; but was ejected, for refuſing to take the Engage- 
dent. After this, he underwent incredible hardſhips, and was obliged to ſell one of 
de moſt valuable libraries that ever was in the poſſeſſion of a private man, for the 
upport of himſelf and his friends: at length he died in extreme want, in mean 
Wdpings in the town of Eton, All writers and parties have agreed in giving to him 
e character of one of the greateſt, as well as beſt of men, that any age has pro- 
uceed, We do not find that he ever ſuffered any thing to be publiſhed in his life- 
ume, except his Oration at the Funeral of Sir Thomas Pedley,“ in 1713. After 
death, two volumes of poſthumous works of his were publiſhed. 
Hales, Stephen, a Philoſophic Divine, born in 16-7, fied 1761.—Botany was his 
A kudy, io which he took infinite pains: he likewiſe uſed to collect fofils; and 
8 1 
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In chemiſtty had made a conſiderable progreſs. He attended the Lectures of Nigaid 
read in the Cloiſters of Queen's College, Cambridge, and went through the proce 
of moſt of Mr. Boy le's experiments: but what made him moſt remarkable at th 
Univerſity, was the invention of a machine of braſs, to demonſtrate the motions 0 
the planets, nearly upon the fame principle as that afterwards invented by Rowley 
under the name of the Orrery. He was much taken notice of by the'philoſophica 
world, and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 17441 he publiſhed i 
invention of ventilators, the utility of which has been ſufficicatly proved by th 
advantage they have been to ſhips, priſons, and other confined places, in clearin 
the foul air. His various ſchemes for the benefit of mankind are to be found in thi 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, which he choſe as his vehicle for the communication 0 
them to the public. He was honoured with the friendſhip of ſome of the greateiſſe v: 
perſons in the nation. He deſerved, as much as man ever did, the title of a Chrif 

tian Philoſopher. All his ſtudies, and all his reſearches into nature, tended only t 
one point, that of doing good to mankind. _ 7] 

* Halley, Edmund, a moſt eminent Engliſh Philoſepher and Aſtronomer, born ien 
1656, died 1742.—He was, by Charles II. recommended to the Eaſt- India Com 
pany, who carried him to St. Helena, with a view of obſerving and forming a cata 
logue of thoſe ſtars which lie ſo near the South, Pole, that they are not vifible in ou 
horizon, This done, he returned to England, in 1678, having delineated a plani 
ſphere, wherein he laid down the exact places of all the ftars near the South Pole 
from his own obſervations; which he preſented to his Maje&y, who procured him thi 
degree of Maſter of Arts, from the Univerſity of Oxford: and he was ſoon afte 
choſen Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1679, he was pitched upon, by the Roya 
Society, to go to Dantzick, for the ſatisfaction of Hevelius, the Conſul, to adju 
a diſpute between him and our Hooke, about the preference of plain or glaſs fight 
in aſtroſcopical inſtruments. In 1680, being upon the grand tour, with Mr. Nel 
ſon, he had, between Calais and Paris, firſt of any one, a ſight of the remarkabl 
comet, as it then appeared a ſecond time that year, in its return from the ſun. Ill 
1683 he publiſhed his Theory of the Variation of the Magnetical Compaſs;' 
wherein he ſuppoſes the whole Globe of the earth to be one great magnet, having 
four magnetical poles, or points of attraction. To obviate the objections this th 
ory was liable to, he procured the command of a veſſel of King William, and 
made ſeveral voyages, to obſerve the variations of the needle, and for many oths | 
ſcientifical purpoſes. In 1691, the Savilian Profeſſorſhip of Aſtronomy, ai Oxfordy 
being vacant, he applied for that place, but without ſucceſs, owing do his unbclY 
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F HAR 
be Chriftian religion. In 1701 he publiſhed a General Chart, ſhewing, at one 
ew, the variation of the compaſs in thofe parts of the vaſt Atlantic Ocean, where 


ce 
e Engliſh navigators were acquainted, In 1703 he was appointed Sayilian Pro- 
or of Geometry at Oxford; and in 1706 publiſhed a tranſlation from the Arabic, 
eye Latin, of ** Apollonius de Sectione Rationis, and “ De Sefione Spatii.”” After- 
Ca 


wards, he took a ſhare with Dr. SN in preparing for the pen the ſame Apollo- 
ls „ Conics;“ and ventured to ſupply. the whole eighth book, which is loſt, of 


z he ſucceeded Dr. Sloane in the poſt of Secretary to the Royal Society, which he 
ned in 1719, being appointed to Tucceed Flamſtead at Greenwich, In 1729 he 
n ofis admitted as a oreipn member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. At length, 
aro was attacked by a paralytic diſorder ; his trength gradually wore away; and, in 
hrif 


lis 86th year, he expi ed in his chair, without a 52 N | 
Hampden, John, E/q. of Hampden, in Buckinghamſhire, famous for ſuſtaining, 
ly, the weight of a Royal proſecution, on his refuſing to pay the ſhip-money, in 


n inte teign of Charles I. was born at London, 1594, died 1643.—He was educated at 
om erford, whence he removed to the Inns of Court, and made a conſiderable pro- 
cata 


reſs in the ſtudy of the law, He ſatin the zd, 30 , and 4th parliaments of Charles J. 
ut made no figure till 1636, when he obtained great credit for his fingular mode- 
tion, when he refuſed to pay the 1p-money ; and, from. this time, he became one 


pole che moſt popular men in the nation, and a principal leading member in the Long 
n thWWiuliament. He took” the command of a regiment of foot, at the commencement 
alte the war, under the Earl of Eſſex, and ſhewed great {kill and bravery: but he 
oy cut off early, by a mortal wound which he received in a ſkirmiſh with Prince 
diu per, at Chalgrove Field, in Oxfordihize. *© He was,” ſays Clarendon,” “ a 
ghet man of great cunning ; of few words, but a very weighty ſpeaker. He was of 
Nel that rare affability and temper in debate, and of that ſeeming humility and ſub- 


" million of Judgement, as if he brought no opinion of his own with him; yet, 
under the notion of doubts, he infuſed his on opinions into thoſe from whom 


aſs ; be pretended to learn and receive them. He was a wiſe man, of great parts, 
aving e and poſſeſſed with the molt abſolute ſpirit of popularity, to govern the people, of 
s the ny man I ever knew. He was temperate in diet; of induſtry and vigilance, not 


do be tired out; of parts, not to be impoſed upon by the moſt ſubtle and ſharp; 
and of a perſonal coyrage, equal to his beſt parts.” | 
rd Hordawicke, Philip Yorke, Earl of, born, at 


: 


over, in Kent, 1690, died 1764. 


ſe original, and alſo, publiſhed ««© Miſcellanea Curieſa, in three volumes, $yo. Ia 


e Kudied the law, in the Middle Temple „ and, being called to the Bar, in 171 + | 
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he ſoon became very eminent in his profeſſion. In t720 he was promoted to 
office of .Saicitor General, by the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor, Pech 
and in 1222 particularly ſignalized himſelf at the trial of Mr. Layer, at the Kiy 
Bench, for ugh treaſon. He was appointed Attorney General in 1724; in 17 
pon the reſignation of Peter Lord King, he was promoted to the office of 1; 
Th Chief Juſtice.of the King's Bench; at the ſame time, the ſalary was augmented 
4000L. it being only 20001. before; and ſoon after, he was raiſed to the dignity d 
Baron, by the title of Lord Hardwicke. In 1737. he was advanced to the office of L 
High. Chancellor, on the deceaſe of Lord Talbot, and created Earl of Hardwic! 
in 1754. | He:refigned the Great Seal in 1756: but he ſtill continued to ſervet 
opublic'in a more private ſtation, upon every occaſion where the courſe of public by 
; meſs required it. In judicature, his firmneſs and dignity, tempered with mildnl 
and humanity, proveeded from the beſt heart. His talents, as a Speaker in 
Senate, as well as on the Bench, were univerſally admired. He ſpoke with a 
_ rural and manly. eloquence; and when he argued, his reaſons were ſupported 
- "ftrengthened with the moſt appolite caſes and examples. . | 
Hare, Dr. Francis, Biſhop of Chicheſter, died 1740.—He was, by the illuftrig 
Duke of Marlborough, appointed Chaplain General to the. Army, and had the t. 
- *tion of his only fon, the Marquis of Blandford : he afterwards obtained the deand 
of Worceſter, and from thence was promoted to the biſhoprick of Chicheſter, whi 
he held till his death. About the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, he publiſher 
remarkable pamphlet, entitled“ The Difficulties and Diſcouragements which 
s tend the Study of the Scriptures, in the Way of private n. in or 
to new that, ſince ſuch a ſtudy of the Scriptures is an indipenſable duty, it conce 
dall Chriſtian ſocieties to remove, as much as poſſible, thoſe diſcouragements. 
. publiſhed many pieces againſt Biſhop Hoadley, in the Banyorian Controverſy, as 
*25-called ; and allo other learned works; particularly an edition of Terence, v 
Notes, in 4to. and the Book of Pſalms, in the Hebrew, put into the original p- 
tical metre, 4to. | | - ah wp | 
Harley, Robert, Earl of Oxford, Earl of Mortimer, and Lord High Treaſurer, 


- 


the reign of Queen Anne, eldeſt ſon of Sir Edward Harley; born in Lond 
1661, died 1724.—At the Revolution, Sir Edward and his ſon raiſed a troop 
"horſe, at their own expence; and, upon the acceſſion of King William and Que 
Mary, he obtained a ſeat in parliament. In 1502 he was chofen Speaker; in 174 
ſworn of Queen Anne's Privy Council, and alſo one of the Principal Secretaries 
State; and in 3719 ke was conſtituted one of the Commiſioners of the Trealu 
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ſeſtminſter, a 
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uk to cheat him of his 
ord, he wonld not fuffer himſelf to be ſcribbled out of. 
inſt many who undertook a refutation of its doctrine; and, for the more 
Irancing a cauſe, of which he was enthuſiaſtically enamoured, he forme 


wer and authority 


1 


Iblic trial by his Peers, was acquitted. The g 
ks that of a very great as well as a very good man; yet he has been repreſented, by 
me, particularly by the late Lord Bolingbroke, as very remote from either great - 
bor goodneſs, He was a conſiderable encourager of learning, and one of the 
ateſt collectors of his time of curious and rare books, and was himſelf a man of 
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a Chancellor and Under Treaſurer of the Exchequer.. In 1711, a villainous at- 
pt was made upon his life, by the Marquis of Guiſcard, a French Papiſt, then ik 
der examination of a Committee of Privy Council, at Whitehall, by ſtabbing” +8 
with a pen knife: but he ſoon recovered; and the ſame year, he was create Ml 
| of Oxford and Mortimer, and was appointed Lord High Treaſurer, which of; 
e he religned in 1714. In 1715 he was 3mpeached of high treaſon, but, after a - 1 
aracter of his Lordſhip þ4- 
| 
1 


rpetual 
elde 
gentlemen, agrecing with him in principles, who met in New Palace-Yard, 
nd were called the Rota. This club of Commonwealths-men con- 
ned till the ſecluded members were reſtored, by General Monk, and all their 
ocels vaniſhed, In 1661 he was ſeized, by an order from the King, and com- 
ted to the Tower, for treaſonable deſigns and practices; and was charged by the 
Ira Chancellor, Hyde, with being concerned in a plot; but this plot was never 
ade out, and it is not impoſſible but it might be imaginary. From the Tower he 
is conveyed to St, Nicholas's Ifland, and thence to Plymouth. He fell under a 
ge diſorder of the imagination ; and, 'towards the latter part of his life, en- 
ed but little eaſe, from a crazy condition, both in body and mind. The whole of 


b works were publiſhed together; firſt by Toland, and afterwards by Dr. Birch, in 


Harris , 


Harrington, James, an eminent political Writer, born at Upton, in Northamp» 5 I 
ſhire, 1611, died 4677,—-He was educated at Oxford, and travelled into Hol- "14 
jd, Germany, France, and Italy. On his return, he manifeſtly ſided with the 8 
lament; but, in 1647, he was made one of the Grooms of the Bed-chamber to 
King, ſerved him faithfully, and was extremely affected at his death, In 1656 | 
publiſhed “ Oceana; a kind of political romance, in imitation of Plato's 1-1 
Atlantic Story ;** which he dedicated to Oliver Cromwell, who declared, upon 
ruling it, agreeably to his principles of policy, that the gentleman muſt not 
| - for that what he had won by the 
This work he defended 
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4 * g 7% at Saliſbury, 1709, died 1780.— He was educated at 0 77 
ford, and cultivated letters moſt attentively, and alſo muſic; in the theory and pr; 7 | 
5 Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, and ſoon after removed to the Boar i"; fr 


Treaſury. - In 1774 he was made Secretary and Comptroller to the Queen, wh 555 ; 


ed 1 
ance 
ofeſl 


+9 „ +4 ' \ * 23k fy / . * he 
Harriſin, Fehn, a moſt accurate Mechanic, was the inventor and maker of che! be 


* * . „ q . 
or, as it is commonly called, the gridiron - pendulum; born at Foulby, near Pont * 


4 Hermes; or, a Philoſophical 1 concerning univerſal Grammar,” 1751, 


| * * WOOG ch n. 9 ement and col 

pound pendulum of his own invention, Theſe, ſurpaſſed every : 7 5 then mad 

e N ſecond in a month. In 1735 he came to London, with a machine] 
determining | 3p 


nvate encouragement.  ' About 1739 he completed his. ſecond machine, of a « 
ruchon much more fimple than the former, and anſwering much better. His t 
machine, produced in 17; 9, was ſtill leſs complicated than the ſecond, and ſuper 
in accuracy, as erring only three or four ſeconds in a week: he afterwards mad 
fourth, with which his ſon made two voyages; the one to Jamaica, the other to bY 
badoes; in boch which experiments he corrected the longitude within the neareſt 
mits required by the act of the 12th of 885 Anne; apd the inventor thereof 
ceved the propoſed reward of 20,0001. The fourth machine, which is the tin 
Keeper, has been copied by Mr. Kendal; and this COPY, during a three-ycars. vt 
age round the Globe, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, with Captain Cook, anſwered} 
well as the original. The latter part of his life was employed in making 2 fl 
time-keeper, on the ſame principles as the preceding one; which, at the end ol 
ten-weeks trial, 1772, in the King's private Obſervatory at Richmond, erred ol 
four ſeconds and a half. In 1775 he publiſhed . A Deſcription concerning ſuch M 
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1 0 chaniſm as will afford a nice or true Menſuration of Time,” &c. 8vo. Tha 
tk alſo includes an account of his new muſical ſcale. It will as eaſily be ſup. 
3 ſed, that, from his recluſe manner of living, he was no man of the world, as 


it, from his unacquaintednefs with letters, he was no writer; yet, in converſing. 


ay bis profeſſion, he was clear, diſtint, and modeſt. 
* Harvey, Dr. William, an eminent Phyſician, born at Folkſtone, in Kent, 1558, 
' N ed 165. — He was educated at Cambridge, and afterwards travelled through 


ance, Germany, and Italy; here, having ſtudied under the moſt celebrated 
ofeſſors, he was created Doctor of Phyſic in the Univerſity of Padua. Soon af- 
„ he returned to England, and was created Doctor of Phyſic at Cambridge, 
| 1607 he was admitted a Fellow of the College of Phyſicians; and in 1615 ap- 
Iinted Lecturer of Anatomy and Surgery in that College; and the year after, read 


1 ore of Lectures there; in which he opened his diſcovery relating to the circus, 
m 10] of the blood. This diſcovery was of ſuch vaſt importance to the whole art. 
de fc, that as ſoon as men were ſatisfied that it could not be conteſted, a great 

10% pat in for the prize themſelves: a great number affirmed the diſcovery to be 
ma others, unwilling that Harvey ſhould run away with all the glory. But the 


nour has been ſufficiently aſſerted and confirmed to hun. In 1632 he was made 


"q byfician to Charles I. and, upon the breaking-out of the Civil War, attended 
e Oxford, where, in 1642, he was incorporated Doctor of Phyſic; and, in 
ie elected Warden of Merton College, in that Univerſity. In 1651 he pub- 
1 med his book, entitled“ Exercitationes de generatione animalium; quibus accedunt 
* ſuedam de parte, de nembranis, ac humoriþus uteri, & de conceptione.” This is a 
W work; and had certainly been more ſo, but for ſome misfortunes, by which 


s papers periſhed, during the time of the civil diſturbances, In 1654 he was 
blen Preſident of the College of Phyſicians. As he had no children, he made 


5 1 College his heirs, and ſettled his paternal eſtate upon them. Dr. Harvey lived 
as Ilee his doctrine of the circulation of the blood univerſally received; and was ob- 
7 ned, by Mr. Hobbes, to be the only perſon that ever had that happineſs. A fine 
_ of his works, in two volumes, 4to. was publiſhed, in 1766, under the care f 


Uſoperintendency of Dr. Lawrence. 


— awkeſavorth, Dr. John, a Writer of a very ſoft and pleaſing caſt, born 1715, 
doe 1773-—He was brought up to the buſineſs of watch-making, but afterwards 
q oed himſelf to literature; and was firſt engaged in writing for the Gentleman's 
eine: but his Adventurer” is his capital work; the merits of which are ſup» | 
nan i have procured him the degree of Doctor of Laws, from Herring, Archbiſhop | 
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of Canterbury. When the deſign of compiling a Narrative of the Diſcoveries in th 
South Seas was on foot, he was appointed to execute the taſk; and is ſaid to have re 
ceived for it the enormous ſum of boool. He is ſuppoſed to have died of chagrin 
from the ill reception of his Narrative; for he was a man of the keeneſt ſenſibiliy e of 
andobnoxions to all the evils of ſuch irritable natures. TS | 
Hearne, Thomas, an eminent Antiquary, indefatigable Collector, and Editor Me g. 
books and manuſeripts; born at White Waltham, in Berkſhire, 1680, died 1735. | 
He had a liberal education, and ſtudied at Oxford, under the patrenage of a neige ec 
bouring gentleman. In 1712 he became Second Librarian of the Bodleian Library noa 
and in 1715' was elected Archerypographus of the Univerſity, and Eſquire Beadle of th 
Civil Law. He publiſhed an immenſe number of books, relative to antiquities au uu; 
claſſical learning z for he was rather an editor than an author. | 
Henry, Matthes an eminent Diſſenting Teacher, and ſon of Philip Henry, on 
of the Fathers of Nonconformity ; born. 1662, died 1714.—He was very expert ii 
the learned languages; and the Rudy of the Scriptures was his moſt delightful em ve 
pleyment. He afterwards entered in Gray's Inn, for the ſtudy of the law, but mad end 
. divinity. his E object. In 1687 he was ordained Paſtor of a Congregation 
Cheſter; and in 1712 was prevailed on to accept a very important one from Hackney 
He 13 ſeyeral valuable theological works, the moſt conſiderahle of which is Heede 
<< Expolitions of, the Bible,” 5 volumes, folio. ee e Pia 
Herbert, Edward, Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, in Shropſhire, an eminent EnglilWonlt 
Writgr, born at Montgomery Caſtle, in Wales, 1581, died 1643.—1n 1603 he wal di 
inſtalled Knight and aronet, and was afterwards one of the Counſellors to, Kin ſe. 
James, for military affairs. He was ſent Ambafſador to Lewis XIII. of France, b 
was recalled, in 1621, on account of a diſpute between him and the Conſtable H L. 
Luines. I 1625 he was advanced to an Irith Barony, and in 1631 to that of Log an 
Herbert. He was the aythor of ſome very ſingular and memorable works; particuſon: 
larly a book *©* De Yeritate,” in order to, aflert the ſufficiency, univerſality, and at 
ſolute perfection, of natural religion; with, a view to diſcard all extraordinary reve| | 
tion as needleſs. In 1649 his Hiſtory of the Life and Reign of Henry VIII.“ waliear 


* 


publiſhed, and is a work which has always been much, admired. He publiſhed otb e! 
Pieces, and was, upon the whole, as Wood tells us, a, perſon well ſtudied in the aN 


en a good philoſopher and hiſtorian, and underſtood men as well ip 
KS. g 


Herring, Dr. Thomas, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, born at Wolſoken, in Norfolk 
#693, did 1757. —In 1724 Fleetwood, Biſhop of, Ely, made him his Chaplain, 


HER ' $43 J 


111 


havlain to his Majeſty, In 1731 he was promoted to the deanery of Rocheſterz in 


rin he was conſecrated Biſhop of Bangor, and in 1743 tranflated to the archiepiſeopal 
lire of York. When the Rebellion broke out in Scotland, and the Highlanders de- 


ated the King's troops, at Preſton-Pans, the Archbiſhop contributed much to remove 


r e general panic, and awaken the nation from its lethargy. He convened the-nebl» 
; My, gentry, and clergy. of his dioceſe, and addreſſed them in a noble and animated 
1ohMipecch ; which had ſuch an effect upon his auditory, that a ſubſeription enſued, to tha 
ary Wſkmount of 40,0001. and the example was ſucceſsfully followed by the nation in ganes 
f. On the death of Dr. Potter, in 1747, he was tranſlated to. the ſee of Canter. 


bury; and, after languiſhing four years, left this. tranſitory. world. He expended; 
pyards of 60001. in repairing and. adorning the palaces and . gardens of Lambeth 


, ond Croydon. He poſſeſſed the virtues of public and private liſe in a moſt eminent 

rt i egree, and was a true friend to civil and religious liberty. In 1763 a volume of has 
em Sermons on Public Occaſions,” was printed, the profits of which were given to tha 

mad ondon Infirmary. : | 4 | 


on 
neu orthamptonſhire, 1714. died 1758.—In 1750, upon the death of his father, he ſaucy» 
is i rded to the livings of Weſton and Collingtree,. and purſued his labours, both in hay; 


diniſterial office, and in his ſtudy, till his death, under the diſadvantages of a wealg: 


ol onſticution,, His works are, Meditations and Contemplations; containing “ Mey. 
: vl Gitations, among the Tombs,” „Reflections on a Flower Garden,“ and a 1 Daw. 
Kin {cant on Creation,“ 1746, 8vo. ** Contemplations on the Night and Starry Has 
„ bi vens,” and a Winter Piece, 1747, 8 Vo. Remarks on Lord Boli | 


Letters on the Study of Hiſtory; Theron and Aſpaſio, or a Series of D 


rica ons, and other tracts. — 

d 26, Sir Jahn, an Engliſh Writer, and moſt extraordinary character, born 1726 
vel ed 177 5.—He was bred. an apothecary; but marrying. early, his — 1 
ue 


dans adequate to his expences: having, therefore, in his apprenticaſhup,. 


otbehde Botanical Lectures of the Apothecaries Company, and being of -quickr 
e aral parts, he ſoon made himſelf acquainted with the theoretical as well as pi. 
ll i parts of botany. He was, by the late Duke of Richmond, and Lord Petre em- 


ed in the inſpection and arrangement of their batanic 
Rerality of ſome noblemen and gentlemen, | 


„bas of this Kingdam, 10 gather rere:and — 


2 * 


as choſen Preacher to the Society of Lincoln's. Inn in 1726, and was appointed - 


Heu, Janes, a Divine of exemplary virtue and piety, born at Hardingſtones, ins, 


| ialagnen 
and Letters on the. moſt important Subjects,” 1755, 3 volumes, 8 vo. ſoms Ser 


attunded 


gardens; and, aſſiſted by ther. 
he executed a. ſcheme of travelling: over 


„ 


} 
| 
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| | wards publiſhed by ſubſcription; but, after great reſearches, and uncommon indußiy 
tte undertaking proved by no means adequate to his expectations. The ſtage next 
Preſented itſelf as a foil in which genius might ſtand a chance of flouriſhing; but 
aſter two or three unſucceſsful attempts, be was obliged to have recourſe again to hi 
former occupation. In 1736 he tranſlated from the Greek a ſmall tract, written b 
Theophraſtus, On Gems,” which he publiſhed by ſubſcription ; and this, being 
well executed, procured him friends, reputation, and money. Ercovraged by this 
he undertook © A General Natural Hiſtory,” 3 volumes, folio; and engaged, i 
conjunction with George Lewis Scott, Eſq. for a ** Supplement to Chambers's Die 
. tionary.“ He, at the ſame time, ſtarted the Britiſh Magazine” and when en: 
in theſe, and other works, carried on » daily effay, under the title of The 
Inſpector.' Notwithſtanding all his employments, he was a conftant attendant upon 
every place of public amuſement, which furniſhed him with matter for his periodical 
publications. As it would be impoſlible to trace Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Hill, (for he had 
obtained a diploma from the College cf St. Andrew's, Scotland) through all his va. 
rious purſuits in life, ſuffice it to ſay, that he became a man cf faſhion, and lived in 
all the zclar of equipage. From humble and diflident, he became vain and ſelf-ſuff- 

_ cxent: hence, in his writings, perſonal abuſe and hcentious ſcurrility ſubjected him to 
| vent quarrels. He was concerned in a conteft with the Royal Society, the cauſe 
1 0 Which was a refuſal to admit him as a member. From this time he ſunk in the 
reputation of the public as faſt as he had riſen, and was obliged, for ſupport, to apply 
himſelf to the preparation of certain fimple medicines, the well-known ſimplicity of 
which occaſioned a rapid ſale, and enabled the Doctor to figure away as uſual. Scon 
after, under the patronage of the Earl of Bute, he publiſhed a very pompous botani- 
cal work, entitled © A Syſtem'of Botany,“ in 26 volumes, folio; a copy of which 
he preſented to the King of Sweden, who, to wind up the whole of fo extraordimary 
an exiſtence, inveſted him with one of the orders of his court. The vaſt variety ef 
ſubjects he handled, certainly required ſuch a fund of univerſal knowledge, and ſuch a 
boundleſs genius, as never centered in any one man; therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at, if in ſome works he appears very inaccurate, in ſume very ſuperficial, and 
in others very inadequate to the talk he had undertaken; nevertheleſs, he had talents; 
but they were hacknied tools, in miſapplied caſes 
Hoadley;: Dr. Benjamin, Bifkop of Wincheſter, a Prelate of uncommon excellence, 
born at Weſterham, in Kent, 1676, died 1701. —In 1709 a diſpute aroſe between 
him and Biſhop Atterbury, concerning the doctrine of Non“ reſiſtande, occaſioned by à 
work of Hoadley's, entitled The Meaſures of Obedience; for which the * N 
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ba 164% he was recommended to inſtruct Charles, Prince of Wales, afterward 
Charles II. in that kind of learning. In 1650 was publiſhed, at London, a (mal 
treatiſe of Hobbes's, entitled Human Natute;” and another, „De Corpeore pall hat h. 
ges or, the Elements of the Law.” He returned to England the year after th 

ication' of his © Leviathan,” which was conſidered by the Divines as a very ba 
tending to ſubvert both religion and Civil government. At this time he ve 
intimate with ſome of the greateſt men of the age, In 1654 he publiſhed his © Lee. 
ter of Liberty and Neceſſity,“ which occaſioned a long diſpute between him an 
Bramball, Biſhop of Londonderrry. About this time, likewiſe, he began the conta t 
very with Wallis, the mathematical profeſſor at Oxford, which laſted as long en; 
Hobbes lived, and in which he had the misfortune to have all the mathematicia 
agaiſt him. Upon the Reſtoration, the King treated him with a great deal of kind, 
meſs, and ſettled a * of 1001. per annum upon him. Yet & did not rende 
him entirely ſafe; for, in 1666, his Leviathan,” and treatiſe *© De Cive,“ we 
| cenſured by Parliament; which alarmed him much, as did alſo the bringing in of 
| Hill to puniſh atheiſm and profaneneſs. In 1669 he was viſited by Coſmo de Medicine 
then Prince, afterwards Duke of Tuſcany, who gave him ample marks of his eſteem 
The like viſits he received from foreign ambaſſadors, and other diſtinguiſhed ſtranget ent 
ho were curious to ſee a perſon whole ſingular opinions and numerous writings hat 
q made fo much noiſe all over Europe. In 41672 he wrote his life, in Latin verſe, and 
2n 1675, publiſhed a tranſlation, in Engliſh verſe, of Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey 
From this time, he-publiſhed ſeveral pieces till his death, which happened in hi 
minety-Jecong year, at the country ſeat of the Earl of Devonſhire, with whom he hat 
zefided,. ever fince his being Tutor to that Nobleman, He was a man of prodigiou 
Capacity, and went to the bottom of whatever he undertook to examine: he had a geniu 
ly and areas but was, at the ſame time, ſtudious and indefatigable in h 
Enquiries.” here have been few perſons whoſe writi 19s have had a more pernicious in 
fluence in ſpreading irreligion and infidelity ; and yet none of his treatiſes are direkt) 
develled againſt revealed religion. Though he ſeems ro make the laws of Scriptur 
the laws of God,-and to derive their force from his ſupreme authority, yet clſewherd 
he ſuppoſes them to have no authority bat what they derive from the Prince, or Cin 
Power. | He ſometimes ſeems to acknowledge inſpiration to be a ſupernatural gift, an 
theammediate hand of God. He aſſerts, that we have no affurance of the certainty d 
Scnpture, but the authority of the church; and this he reſolves into the authority 0 
the Commonwealth. He afferts, that Chriſtians are bound in conſcience to obey ths 
Jaws of an Infidel King, in maters of religion and accerdingly bg allows the ſubjecl 


being 


— 


ing commanded by the Sovereign, to deny Chriſt in words, holding 
rmly in his heart. In the mean time, he acknowledges the aſſiſtance of God, and 
hat he muſt of neceſſity aſcribe the effects we behold to the eternal Power of 
and Cauſe of all cauſes; but then he denies that we know any thing more 
an that he exiſts; and ſeems plainly to make him co 8, 1 
aces, to prove man a neceſſary agent; and openly derides the doctrine of a,fatare 
te, But it is not revealed religion only which Hobbes makes light of: he afferts, 
at by the law of nature every man hath a right to all things, and over all 
lat the natural condition of man is a ſtate of war, a war of all men againſt 
den; that it is reaſonable for every man to endeavour to obtain a maſtery, till he 
c no other power ſtrong enough to endanger him; and that, antecedently to the civil 
ws, every action is, in its own nature, indifferent; that there is nothing 1 0 
itſelf, nor any common laws conſtituting what is naturally juſt and unjuſt; that 
there there is no civil government, all things are meaſured by what every man Jv 

It: and where there is, that the power of the Sovereign is abſolute, and that he is not 
und by any compaQs with his ſubjeQs; that nothing the Sovereign can do to the 
ubjet, can properly be calied 1njurious, or wrong; that the King's word is ſuffi- 
zent to take any thing from the ſubject, if need be, and that the King is judge 
hat need. This ſcheme evidently ftrikes at the foundation of all religion, natural 
id revealed: it tends not only to ſubvert the authority of -Scriptare, . but to 
od's moral government of the world. It confounds the natural difference of 
ad evil, virtue and vice; it deſtroys the beſt 
iſtead of that innate benevolence and ſocial diſp« 
ether, ſuppoſes all men to be naturally in a ſtate of war with one another. It ereQts 
n abſolute tyranny in the State and Church, which it confounds, and makes 
If the Prince, or governing power, the ſole ſtandard of right and wron 
Hedy, Humphrey, an eminent Divine, born at Odcombe, in 8. 
wed 1706, —When he was 21 years of age, he publiſhed his Diſſertation. againſt 
 Aniſteas's Hiſtory of the Seventy-two Interpreters ;” which was received with the 
gteſt applauſe by all the learned, Iſaac Vaſſius excepted, who had eſpouſed the con- 
Vary opinion, and who could not bear to have ſo young a man for his adverſary. In 
Voz he publiſhed his work, De Bibliorum textibus originalibus, verffoni bus Græcis & 
Latina vulgata libri iv.” &c, in which he has treated the preceding matter more 
July, and anſwered Voſſius's objections. In 1689 he wrote the Pralegaomena to 
bin Malelo's Chronicle; and the year after, was made Chaplain to Stillingfleet, 
ap of Worceſter, The deprivation of the Nonjuring Biſhops engag 
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ſition, which ſhould unite men to- 
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Eatroverſy with Mr. Dodwell. 3m oof he acted in this diſpute ſo powerfully r 
commented him to Archbiſhop Tillotſon, that he made him his Domeſſic Chaplain Can 
2694, in which ſituation he was continued by Dr. Tenifon, his ſucceſſor. In 1698 
wis appointed Regius Profeſſor of the Greek Tongue in the Univerſity of Oxford, an 
Inffitated to the archdeaconry of Oxford in 1704. In 1701 he bore a part in the cot 
over about the Convocation, and publiſhed, upon that occaſion, A Hiftory Mut b. 
e Enpltth Councils and Convocations, and of the Clergy's fitting in Parliament ed 
&c. left behind him, in manuſcript, ** An Account of thoſe learned Grecia 
* who retired to Italy at the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks;“ which w 
abliſhed by Dr. 8. Jebb in 1742. | | 

* *Hopaerth, William, an inge nious Humooriſt-Painter, born in London, abont 16 
died 1764. —He was bound apprentice to an engraver of arms on plate; but before! 
time was expired, felt the impulſe of genius, which directed him to painting. Ho 
long de continued in obſcurity we cannot exactly learn; but the firft piece in which an 
Aitinguiſned himſelf as a painter, is ſuppoſed to have been a repreſentation of Wa 
Nead Aſſembly; but his cuts to Hadrbras proved che firſt opportunity of ſignalizi | 
Himſelf in the burleſque ſtyle. He ſoon became more conſpicuous for his © Hart, 
« Propicfs,”” fix pieces; Rake's Progreſs,” eight pieces, and Marriage alamode eral 
Mx pieces; beſide innumerable ſmallet productions. In 1753 he appeared to the warf 
In the character of an author, and publiſhed a to volume, entitled The Analyſis 
«© Beauty; wherein he ſhews that a curve is the line of beauty, and that toun{ 
ſwelling figures are moſt pleaſing to the eye. The laſt memorable event of his li 
was his quarrei with Mr. Wilkes, which occaſioned his publiſfing a moſt excellent 
Ticature. This perſonal attack ſo enraged Churchill, that, in defence of his friend, 
pubfmed An Epiftle to William Hogarth.” He retorted, by giving a fatiris 
rint of Churchill; but nobody attributed any merit to it. Buting theſe hoſtiliti8 
Kis heat — 2 vifibly to decline; and his death is ſuppoſed to have been conſidera © 

haſtened by the venom of his antagoniſt's pen. 1 
Helen, Raphael, an Engliſh Hiſtorian, famous for the Chronicles that go unde 
His name. He was defcended from a family at Boſely, in Cheſhire, Neither the time 
His birth, nor hardly any particulars of his life, are to be met with; but he appe: 
to have been a man of conſiderable learning. His Chronicles were firſt publiſhed 
1577, in two volumes, folio; and then in 15887, in three volumes. In this ſecol 
edition ſeveral ſheets were cancelled, becauſe there were paſſages in them diſagreea! 
to Queen Elizabeth and her Miniftry; but the cancels were afterwards reprinted ſep 
"rate, Holinſheck was not the ſole author or compiler of (his work, but 9 
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rein by ſeveral other hands. By his will, which Hearne prefixed to his edition of 
Camden's Annals,” his death happened between 1578 and 1582. | | 

Hilt, Sir John, Lord Chief Juftice of the King's Bench, born at Thame, in Ox- 
ire, 1642, died 1709.— He was educated at Oxford, and in 1688, entered him. 
If of Gray's Inn. Some time after, he was called to the Bar, and became an emi. 
nt barriſter. In the reign of James II. he was made Recorder of London, but was 
med out of his place for refuſing to expound the law according to the King's deſign. 
In the Prince of Br e's Ah he was choſen a member of the Convention Par- 
ment, where he had'a good opportunity of "diſplaying his abilities; and, as ſoon as 
e government was ſettled, he was made Lord Chief ſuſtice of the Court of King's 
ich; in which ſituation he continued till his death, having for 22 years applied him- 
f with great aſſiduity to the functions of his important office. He was perfect maſter 
the common law; and, as his judgement was moſt ſolid, his capacity viſt, and un- 
landing clear, ſo had he ſuch a firmneſs of mind, and ſuch a degree of reſolution, 
it he never could be brought to ſwerve in the lealt from what he thought to be law 


* 


1121088 juſtice; and he even ventured to incur the Figs +3" 56h of both Hoaſes of Parlia- 
arion, when che lives, rights, and liberties of the ſubject were at ſtake. He publiſhed 
ode ral Reports, in 1708, with ſome of his own notes yon them. > 

wor te, Robert, an eminent Mathematician and Philoſopher, born at Freſhwater, in 
yſis Ille of Wight, 1635, died 1702.— He was ede at Oxford; and, in 165 6, 
ounſ introduced to the Philofophical Society there. He was firſt employed by Mr. Wil- 


to aiſt in his operations of chemiſtry, and afterwards ſerved Mr. Boyle in the ſame 
kcity; to the latter he was particularly lervice:.ble in completing the air-pump. H 
ated ſeveral aſtronomical inſtruments, for making obſervations both by ſea an 
. In 1664 he was made Profeſſor of Mathematics to the Royal Society ; in 166g 
11111088 Curator of Experiments, for life, to the Society; and the ſame year, Pro- 
ir of Geometry in Ereſbant College, He alſo publiſhed, in folio,” his Micrg- 
Faphia, or ſome Philoſophical Deſcriptions of minute Bodies, made by magnify- 
be Glaſſes; with Obſervations and Enquiries thereupon.” In 1666 he produced A 
time We! for the rebuilding;of the City of London, after the great fire; which was ſo ap- 
appei ed of, that he was appointed City Surveyor, although his deſign was not carrie: 
execution; in which employment he amaſſed a very large eſtate. In 1675 be 
ſecoWſhed «© A Deſcription o "Teleſcopes -” "and, in 1677 „ Was appointed ecretary to 
rea deyal Society, but did not publiſh the Tranſadions. Hooke, though a great in- 
d fer and diſcoverer himſelf, was yet ſo very ambitious, that he would Nig have been 
ht the only man who could invent and diſcover. This made him lay claim to 
ther people's inventions and diſcoveries, yo led him into diſputes with Hevelius, 


f 
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Sir 
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Sit Iſaac Newton, and the great men of the age, by whom he was generally worſe 
His temper was penurious, melancholy, miſtruſtful, and jealous; but, for his gre 
qualifications, he was much reſpected by the moſt learned philoſophers at home 2 
abroad; and as, with all his failures, he may be reckoned among the great men Wh-- 
8 age, ſo, had he been freed from them, poſſibly he might have ſtood in M 
ront. | 
Horrox, Jeremiah, an Aſtronomer, and memorable for being the firſt, from the | 
ginning of the world, who had obſerved the paſſage of Venus over the ſun's diſk; be 
at Toxteth, in Laucaſhire, about 1619, died 1641.— What we have of his writing 
ſufficient to ſhew how great a loſs the world had of him. He had juſt finiſhed his 
«© nus in Sole wiſa,” a little before his death. Beſides this work he had begun a 
ther, in which he propoſed to refute Sonſbergius's hypotheſes, and to draw up an 
ſyſtem of aſtronomy, agreeable to the heavens, from his own obſervations and thoſe 
others; retaining, for the moſt part, the Keplerian bypotheſes, but changing 
numbers, as obſervations required. 
| Howard, Henry, Earl of Surry, eldeſt Son of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, bl 
about 15 20.— After the death of his friend, Henry Fitzroy, natural ſon of He 
VIII. who was created by him Duke of Richmond, and was Howard's fellow-ſtudt 
he turned his thoughts to the buſineſs of the field, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf un 
his ſaperior courage and conduct. He commanded at the famous battle of Flo ; 
Field; and, for his eminent ſervices, ſoom after was created Earl of Surry. At leng 
the King determined to cut him off, having a ſuſpicion of his deſigning to wed 
Princeſs Mary, and thereby pics to the Crown. Under the very frivolous acculat 
of his ſaying, that the King was ill adviſed, he was found guilty, by a common 
of high treaſon, and ſoon after beheaded on Tower Hill. He was the firſt of 
Englith nobility- who had any familiar intercourſe with the Muſes; and far fury: 
his cotemporaries in purity of language and harmony of numbers. Pope, in 
««'Windfor Foreſt,” ſpeaks very highly of him. © ; foria 
Hudſon, Captain Henry, an eminent Navigator, flouriſhed in the 17th centu 
He four times attempted the diſcovery of the North-eaſt paſſage to the Eaſt Ind 
bur returned thrice, unattended with ſucceſs. In the laſt voyage, entering 
Nreights, fince called by. the bold diſcoverer's name, Hudſon's Bay, he {a 
above 100 leagues ſouth, being confident that he had found the deſired paſſage; } 
perceiving at laſt that it was only a bay, he reſolved to winter in the moſt {outl 
Fine of it, with an intention of purſuing his diſcoveries the enſuing ſpring. 
the want of proviſions becoming extremely preſſing, a few of the ſturdieſt men, 
had been very mutinous, turned him, his ſon, and ſeven of the moſt fick and inf 
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print in his own ſhallop. It is ſuppoſed they all periſhed, being never heard of more: 
orc remainder of the crew proceeded with the ſhip to 7 
e bes, John, a Poet and polite Writer, born at Marlborough, in Wiltſhire, 
den , died 1720. —His acquaintance with the Muſes and Graces did not render him 
in erte to buſineſs. He had a place in the Ordnance Office; and in 1717 the Lord 
lancellor, Cowper, appointed him Secretary to the Commiſſion of the Peace. His 
ah happened on the night of the firſt repreſetitation of his tragedy, ** The Siege 
of Damaſcus.” He tranſlated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead, Vertot's Re- 
lutions of Portugal, and the Letters of Abelard and Eloiſa. He wrote ſeveral papers 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. His poems were collected, and publiſhed in 


be! 
; bl 
Ng 


cc 


n , including ſome works in proſG. 
* Hume, David, a celebrated Philoſopher and Hiſtorian, born of a good family at 
hole 1 


Winburgh, 1711, died 1776.—Being a younger brother, with a very ſlender patri- 
y, and of a ftudious diſpoſition, he was intended for the law; and in 1734 went 
priſtol, to procure buſineſs: but not ſucceeding, he retired to France, with a view 
proſecuting his ſtudies, and practiſed a very rigid frugality, for the ſake of main- 


ing 


c, b 


He ung his independency unimpaired. Coming over to London, in 17 37, he pub- 

ſtuck ded, the year after, A Treatiſe of Human Nature ;” but met with no kind of en- 

* = rk In 1742 he printed, with more ſucceſs, the firſt part of his Eſſays.” In 
Oct [5 


eattended General St. Clair in the intended/expedition againſt Canada; and the 
after, in his military embaſſy to the Courts of Vienna and Turin. At this time 
perceived the ſymptoms of a riſing reputation, his books beginning to be eſteemed 


len 
wed 


culay good company. In 1752 were publiſhed, at Edinburgh, where he then lived, 
on Political Diſcourſes; and the ſame year, at London, his Enquiry concern- 
i: of Wing the Principles of Morals.” In 1754 he publiſhed the firſt volume, in 4to. of 
ur pA Portion of Engliſh Hiſtory, from the Acceſſion of James I. to the Revolution.” 


„ in 


lrongly promiſed himſelf ſucceſs in this work, thinking himſelf the firſt Engliſh 
wrian free from biaſs in his principles: but he was moſt miſerably miſtaken; for, 


ntu lead of pleaſing all parties, he made himſelf obnoxious to all. He recovered him- 


t Ind ll, however, ſo far as to publiſh, in 1756, his ſecond volume of the above Hiſtory, 
WW Ws was better received, and helped to buoy up its unfortunate brother. Between 
% ſe publications, came out, along with ſome other ſmall pieces, his Natural Hiſ- 
ge; | 


ory of Religion,” which was anſwered, by a pamphlet againſt it, with all the illibe- 
uſe, arrogance, and ſcurrility, of the Warburtonian ſchool. Dr. Hurd was the 
alle author. In 1759 be publiſhed his Hiſtory of the Houſe: of Tudor” 
l in 1761 the more early part of the Engliſh Hiftory, each in two volumes, 4to. 
ke clamoux againſt the former of theſe 2 equal to that againſt the Hiſtory of the 
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two firſt Stuarts; and the latter was attended but with tolerable ſucceſs. In 176; 
attended the Earl of Hertford in his embaſſy to France, and was left there Charge-d'q 
Faires in the ſummer of 1765. In 1766 he was appointed Under Secretary of Sa ® 
and in 176g returned to Edinburgh, with a view, of 1 burying. himſelf in a philoſopl 

Gal retwrement, till at length he was ſtruck with a diſorder in his bowels that provi? 
the cauſe of his, diſſolution. 225 | 6 * 
Hauler, Dr. William, an eminent Phyſician and Apatomiſt, born at Kilbride, af 
the country of Lanerk, 1718, died 1783.— At the age of 14, his father, who y Jow1 
poſſeſſed of a {mall eſtate, ſent him to the College ” Glaſgow. He was originale 
intended for the church, but, becoming acquainted with the celebiated Dr. Cue ert 
the preſent Profeſſor at Edinburgh, he devoted himſelf entirely. to. the proſeſſon e, 
85 Ina 1 749 he ſet out for Edinburgh, to attend the Lectures of the Medi et 
rofeſſors, and in 1741 arrived in London, and took up his reſidence at Mr. (aft 
wards Dr.) Smellie's, an apothecary, in Pall Mall, whence he accepted an invtzi en 
from Dr. Douglaſs, to aſſiſt him on a great anatomical work on the bones, and to 
Perintend the educaticn of his ſon. Dr. Douglaſs died in 1742; nevertheleſs, WF 
continued. to reſide in the Doctor's family. In 1743 he communicated to the Rolf" 
Society, “ An Eſſay on the Structure and Diſeaſes of articulating Cartilages;” wall" 
afords a ſtrik; ag ee1many of .the rapid progreſs he had made in his anatomical enqiſ”"" 
ties. In 1746 be was appointed ta deliver a courſe of Lectures on ſurgery, to a foci 

of Navy Surgeons, in Covent Garden; in which he gave them ſo much fatisfa 


that he was requeſted to extend his plan to anatomy. In 1747 he was admittet 
member of the Corporation of Surgeons; and, in the ſpring of the following yt 
Toon after the cloſe of his Lectureg, he ſet out, in company with his 4 il, Mr. ſat 
Douglals, on a tour through Holland to Paris. 1748 he was elected one of | 
urgeon-Midwives to the Middleſex, and ſoon afterwards, to the Britiſh Lying 
Hoſpitals, In 1750. he entirely relinquiſhed his views in Surgery, haying that J 
obtained the degree of Doctor of Phyſic, from the Uniyerfity of Glafgow,; and 
Ei to practiſe às a phyſician. In 176 he was admitted a Licentiate of the Coll” 
of Phyſicians, and a Member of the Medical Scciety. In 1762 he was warmly 
gaged in controverſy, ſupporting his claim to different anatomical diſcoveries, i 
work of his, entitled “ Medical Commentaries; the ſtyle. cf which is correct 
ſpirited; and, in 1764he was appointed Phyſician Extraordinary to her Majelty- WF 
2767 he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society; in 1768, Fellow of the Antigua.” 
Society ; and the ſame year, at the inſtitution of the Royal Academy of Arts, he 
appointed, by his Majeſty, to the office of Profeſſor of Anatomy; and, in 17 
unanimouſly elected to ſucceed the late Dr. J. Fothergill, as Prekident of the 90 
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of Phyſicians in London. His moſt ſpleadid medical publication, The Anatomy 
* of the Gravid Uterns,” he began in 1751; but it did not make its appearance till 
the year 1775, from the author's defire of ſending it into the world as perfect as 
wſlible: At length, on Saturday, March 15, 1783, having for ſeveral days expe- 
enced a return of wandering gout, he complained of a great head-ache and the 
muſea: he ſoon after received a paralytic ſiroke, and expired the zoth of March fol- 
bwing. By his will, he left his Muſeum to his nephew, Matthew Baillie; and, in 
dale of his death, to Mr. Cruikſhank, for the term of zo years; at the end of which 
period the whole collection is bequeathed to the Univerſity of Glaſgow... All who 
knew him, allow chat he poſſeſſed an excellent underſtanding, great readineſs of per- 
teption, a good memory, and a ſound judgement. As a teacher of anatomy, he hag 
ng been celebrated; and how much he contributed to the improvement of medical 
ſcience, may be aſcertained from his admirable works. 

Hutchefon, Dr. Francis, born in Ireland, 1694, died about 1747.— lle was edu- 
ated in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, where he made a progreſs in polite 
karning ſuitable to his uncommon abilities, and turned bis thoughts to divinity: he 
then returned to Ireland, and ſet up a private academy at Dublin, when his ſingular 
derits and accompliſhments procured him the acquaintance of men of all ranks, who 
ad any taſte for literature. Lord Moleſworth 4s ſaid to have taken great pleaſure in 
ls converſation, and to have aſſiſted him with his criticiſms and obſervations upon 
Is * Enquiry into the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” before it came abroad; which 
performance introduced him to the acquaintance of Lord Granville, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, from whom he received diſtinguiſhed marks of favour and eſteem. 
A few years after, his Treatiſe on the Paſſions” was publiſhed, "Theſe works 
we been often reprinted, and always admired, both for the ſentiment and language, 
den by thoſe who have not allowed the philoſophy to have any foundation in nature. 
In 1729 he was called to be a Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Glaſgow. Here he ſpent the 
1 an honourable life, and was an ornament to the Univerſity of which he 
Wa member, | 

Hutchinſon, John, a Philoſopher, whoſe notions have made no ſmall noiſe in the 
ned world; born at Spennythorn, in Yorkſhire, 1674, died 1737.,—He was ap- 
Janted Steward to the Duke of Somerſet, Having occafion to travel into ſeveral 
parts of England and Wales, he employed himſelf in collecting foſſils; and we are 
Id, that the large and noble collection which Woodward bequeathed to the Univer- 
of Cambridge, was actually made by him, but that he was bereft of it by unfair 
beans, He was ſoon after appointed Riding Purveyor to the Düke, then Maſter of 
© Horſe to George I, a ſinecure 3 a good houſe in the Meys, and a ſa- 
ah ; | 


lary 
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lary of 2001. per annum. In 1724 he publiſhed the fiſt part of his “? Moſes's Prix. 
« ci; in which he ridiculed Woodward's ** Natural Hiſtory of the Earth,” and 
a. Exploded the doctrine of Gravitation, eſtabliſhed in Newton's '** Princitia.“ Frou t 
this time to his death he continued to publiſh a volume every year; which, wich am 
manuſcripts he left behind him, were publiſhed in 1748, in 12 volumes, BVo. 11 
1727, he publiſhed the ſecond part of Moſes's Principia; which contains the ſuſ co 
and ſubſtance, or the principles, of the Scripture philoſophy. Some people eſteem hi bor 
writings, which they ; invaluable; others, on the concrary, allow, that if he ha in 
not written, fools and madmen would have been fewer: ſuch is the contrariety of hupubli 
man opinions! 5 . | 8 4 | | 

Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and Chancellor of England, born at Pinto CI 
In Wiltthire, 1608, died 167;.—He ſtudied at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, wheice Wi Re 
removed to the Middle Temple, where he ſtudied: the law for many years, and b bon! 
came very famous, He was highly diſtinguiſhed in parliament for his activity in re 
drefling grievances, pon the commencement of civil diſturbances, he withdrew t 
the King at York, who appointed him Chancellor of the Exchequer, conferred th 
Honour of knighthood upon Rim, and made him a Privy Counſellor. Upon the dw 
clenſion of the King's cauſe, he retired to the Iſle of Jerſey, and began to write 
** Hiltory of the Rebellion,” which was not completed till the year 4073. In 164 
upon an invitation from the Queen, he went to Paris, where he was continued in 
eat at the Privy Council, and in his office of the Exchequer, by Charles II. In 1 ih 
he was appointed Secretary of State; and in 1657 was made Chancellor of England 
In which fituation he was confirmed upon. the Reftoraticn, whereunto "a had conlidgiyſic 
rably contributed: he was alſo created a Peer, by the title of Baron Hyde; to wi Me 
were added, in 1661, the titles of Viſcount Cornbury, and Earl of Clarendon. B 
It is not poſſible to ſtand many years in a fituation ſo diſtinguiſhed as his, without | 
caming the object of envy. This ſituation created him enemies who wiſhed, and at! 
effected his ruin; to which nothing contributed more than the marriage of his Al ee bi 
daughter to the Duke of York, although it was accompliſhed without his Knowledge. 
firit attack was made by the, Earl of Briſtol, but without taking effed: nevertheleſs, Ws in 


1667, he was removed from his. poſt of Chancellor, and impeached by the Houle of Co i 
mons, for high. treaſon, and other crimes and miſdemeanours; and an act of baniſhmf wut 
was paſſed againſt him. He retired ſoon after to France, and died in the city of Roni ir 
— * ** Hiſtory of the Rebellion,“ he wrote other pieces, theological as well eon 
Hude, Dr. Thomas, a moſt learned Writer, born at Billingſley, near Bridgeno ied 
in Shropſhire, 1636, died 1703,-He was educated at Cambridge 3 and hav id 
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frong inclination for the Oriental languages, he vas recommended to Walton, after- 
wards Biſhop of Cheſter, whom he ated in the Polyglott Bible, in which work kts 
us then engaged. In 1658 he was admitted Hebrew Reader of Queen's College, 


thMC:mbridge, and became, tome time after, Keeper of the Bodleian Library. In 166; 
Ie ubliche a Latin tranſlation, from the Perſian, of Ulugh Beig's Obſervations 
ſun concerning the Longitude and Latitude of the fixed Stars,” with notes. The a- 
bi bor was a great Tartar monarch. In 1674 he printed A Catalogue of the Books 
ha in the Bodleian Library;“ and in 1591 was elected Arabic Profeſſor. In 1693 he 
 huWhpubliſhed his De Ludis Orientalibus libri guo;” a work which is held, at preſent, in 


ery high.efteem., In 1697 he was appointed Regius Profeſſor of Arabic, and Canon 
A Chriſt Church. Three years after, he publiſhed an excellent performance, The 
* of the Ancient Perſians, 4to, a work of profound and various erudition, 
wounding with many new lights on the moſt curious and intereſting ſubjects, and 
led with authentic teſtimonies. Foreign writers, as well as thoſe of our own cou 


by, have ſpoken of it with equal admiration and applauſe. It is now become exceetl.. 


d chifWngly ſcarce and valuable. He publiſhed many other works, and had more in ſome 
c deforwardneſs, a catalogue of which. is preſerved by Wood, He died Archdeavon df 
te louceſter. | im FN 
6.8 


JAMES, Dr. Robert, a Phyfician of great eminence, and particularly .difliw- 
iltded Þy the preparation of a moſt excellent fever powder; born at Kinverſton, in 
vattordſhire, 17043, died 1776.— He was educated at Oxford, and afterwards; 
piylic, and became a Licentiate in the College of Phyſicians. In 1743 he publiſhed * 
'Medicinal Dictionary,“ in three volumes, folio; and in 1746, * The Practice of Phy- 
lic,” befides ſeveral other works. | ' . 

J efery of Monmouth, ap Arthyr, the famous Britiſh Hiſtorian, flouriſhed in the tie 
Henry I,—He was made Archdeacon of Monmouth, and afterwards promoted *q 
ie biſhoprick of St. Aſaph; in 1152. Leland, Bale, and Pits, inform us that Walter 
lallzus, alias Calenius, a man curious in the ſtudy of antiquity, happened, while he 


. 


els, u in Armorica, to light upon a Hiſtory of Britain, written in the Britiſh tongue, afl 
 Coliirying marks of great antiquity. Upon his return to England, Jeffery of Mon- 
by uth, an elegant proſaie and poetical writer for the times, made a faithful tranſlation 
ous 


lit into Latin; to which he added the book of + Merlin's Prophecies,” which he Wall 
lo tranſlated from Britiſh verſe into Latin proſe. A great many fabulous and trifling 
nes are inſerted in this Hiſtory; upon which account Jeffery's integrity hus been 
nor led in queſtion. On the other hand, he is defended by very learned men, who dd 
we en y thay chere are ſeveral abſurd and incredible ſtories ; but che truth of rhe _ 
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4 ght not to be rejected in groſs, though the credulity of the Hiſtorian may deſerve ce 
Jeffreys, Lord George, Baron Nen, commonly known by the name of [ud 
Jeſtreys, born in Denbighſhire, died 1689.— He was educated t Weſtminſter Schog 
and thence removed to the Inner Temple, where he applied himſelf very affiduouſf 
to the law. Alderman Jeffreys, probably a relation, introduced him among the Cit 
Zens; and, being à jolly bottle companion, he became very popular, came int 
great buſineſs, and was choſen their Recorder. In 1680 he was knighted, an 
made Chief Juſtice of Cheſter. © When the Parliament began the proſecution 
the Abhorrers, he refigned the Recorderſhip, and obtained the place of Chief fu 
tice of the King's Bench, and, ſoon after the acceſſion of James II. the Gre 


tle 

Seal. He was one of the greateſt adviſers and promoters of all #he opprefive an 23 
arbitrary meaſures of that unhappy tyrannical reign; and his ſanguinary and inbWMhayir 
man proceedings againſt Monmouth's miſerable adherents in the Weſt, will ever recare 
dier his name infamous. His voice and viſage made him a terror to real offender for w 


and nothing ever made men tremble like his vocal inflictions. When the Prince Mie! 
Orange came, and all was in confuſion, conſcious how obnoxious he was to t 
people, he diſguiſed himſelf to go beyond ſea, but was diſcovered and taken in 
eaman's dreſs, drinking a pot in a cellar. By the Lords of the Council he was con 


e pr 

mĩtted to the Tower, Where he died. | ; : 97 0 
Jewel, Jabn, Biſhop of Saliſpury, and one of the ableſt Champions again, 
Popery; born at Buden, in Devonſhire, 1522, died 171. —He was educated rad; 
Oxford, where he became a noted Tutor, was choſen Rhetoric Lecturer in his Con 
lege, frequently preached before the Univerſity with great applauſe, and declarMyzs ; 


himſelf a Proteſtant. Upon the acceflion of Mary, he was expelled the College, | 
the Fellows, without any authority from the Queen. He fled into Italy; but n 
turned, upon the death of Queen Mary, and was appointed, by Queen Elizabetl 
one of the Divines to hold a diſputation at Weſtminſter; and in 1559 he was co 
ſtituted Biſhop of Saliſbury. In 1 567 he publiſhed his famous . Apology fort 
Church of England;“ beſides innumerable other works, which have renders 
im reſpectable all over Europe. In his temper, he was pleaſant and meek ; and 
his morals, pious and charitable. He had naturally a very ſtrong memory, whie 
he greatly improved by art, and unwearied application. * 5 

Johnſon, Samuel, an Engliſh Divine of remarkable learning and fteadineſs, 1 
ſuffering for the principles of the Revolution in 1688; born in Warwickſhire, 104 
died 1703,—He entered into orders, and was preſented by a friend, in 1670, to 
reQory of Corripgham, in Eſſex, This living, which was worth no more I 
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zudiments of his education at the Free-ſchool of his native town; and his early pre. © 1 
ficiency is ſuppoſed to have induced ſome perſons to ſend him to Oxford; but he ven 
did not continue there more than two years. In 1735 he ſet up a ſchool at Litch- de: 
field, to inſtruct young gentlemen in tho Belles Lettres. The late celebrated Da- hn 
vid Garrick here became his pupil and companion; but finding little ſucceſs, he volu 
came to London in 1737, in company with Garrick, having procured a letter offi kg. 
recommendation from Mr. Walmeſley, to Mr. Colſon, a celebrated mathematician er 
He was firſt employed by Cave, in 'The-Gentleman's Magazine; and in 1738 pubs cific 
liſhed an excellent poem, called London,” in imitation of the third ſatire of ud 
venal. Finding the profits of authorſhip very ſmall, he wiſhed to return again un, 
the country, to take upon himſelf the office of Maſter of a Charity School in Shrop MW" > 
ſhire; but the ſtatutes of the ſchool obliging the perſon ſo elected to be Maſter o Poet. 
Arts, a friend endeavourcd to obtain the degree, through the intereſt of Dea e 
Swift, from the Univerſity of Dublin, but without ſucceſs. Deſtined therefore ane 
reſide in London, to procure a ſupport, he reported the debates in parliament, unde be fe 
the diſguiſed title of“ Speeches of the Senate of Lilliput.” On the death of Sa con lt 
vage, in 1743, he publiſhed his Life, which contributed much to his reputation giv 
and laid the baſis of his literary character. In i747 he wrote a prologue on tht vic 
O uns of Drury: lane Theatre, under the management of Garrick; and two year ſo 
After, Garrick had an opportunity of returning the compliment, by introducing chica 
on the ſtage Johnſon's tragedy of Irene,“ which was not received with the ap kexil 
plauſe expected, principally owing to the incidents and fituations not being (ui c 
ciently intereſting; though it is allowed to poſſeſs fine ſentiments and elegant lan rect, 
2 r The ſame year he produced a poem, entitled“ The Vanity of Humal able 
Wiſhes,“ in imitation of the tenth ſatire of Juvenal; which counterpoiſed h 8 
preceding failure. In 1748 he drew up a ſketch, in a Letter to the Earl of Cheſteq un 
field, publiſhed afterwards, under the title of The Plan of a Dictionary of t 
„ Engliſh Language; which work he began the ſame year, and did not finiſh it ti 
1755. During the intervals of receſs, neceſſary to the fatigue of this undertakin! 
he publiſhed his Rambler,” a ſeries of periodical papers, which came out eve 
Tueſday and Saturday, in the year 1750, and continued for two years ſucceſſively 
Upon the very great repute of the Rambler, the Univerſity of Oxford compliments 
Bim with the degree of Maſter of Arts; and ſome years after, the Univerſity of Dul 
Un, with the degree of Doctor of Laws, which was followed by Oxford conferring ! 
Ike honour on him in full convocation. - In 1758 he began to publiſh the“ Idlers 
In weekly papers, which are rather of a lighter kind; wherein the ſtrength of t 
former publication appears in a diminiſhed degree, In 1759 appeared his“ 3 
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„ las, Prince of Abyſſinia;“ a beautiful little novel, abounding in moral ſenti- 
ments, and remarkable for a happy imitation of the Oriental writers. Soon after 
the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, he had a penſion of zool. granted him for life, 
In 1765 he publiſhed, by ſubſcription, an edition of Shakeſpeare's works, in eight 
jolumes, 8vo. with notes; and in 1770, in conjunction with Mr. Stevens, he en- 
arged it to ten volumes, 8vo. which is at preſent the beſt edition extarit. From the 
jear 1769 to 1775, he produced ſome political tracts, in which he appears to have ſa- 
cmificed his talents to the ſupport of miniſterial errors and corruptions. In 1773 he 
made a journey to the Hebrides, in company with Mr. Boſwell; and, upon has re- 
turn, publiſhed his remarks, under the title of““ A Journey to the Weſtern. Iſles of 
„Scotland.“ About 1778 the Bookſellers agreed to publiſh a Collection of the Engliſh 
Poets. Johnſon undertook to write the prefaces, which were ſo well received, that 
they were afterwards publiſhed ſeparate, in four volumes, 8vo. to gratify. the public 
curioſity. From this time he determined to ceaſe from his literary labours. In 17 83 
he formed a club of literary men at the Eſſex Head, in Eſſex Street, where he was a 
conſtant viſitor, when his health permitted, and ſeemed to reſerve his ſpirits and 
converſation for | theſe meetings, to the delight and improvement of his friends, 
which was ſpeedily concluded by his death, in the 75th year of his age. Dr. John- 
oh was a fincere and zealous Chriſtian, of high Church-of-England and monar- 
chical principles, which he would not tamely ſuffer to be queſtioned ; ſteady and in- 
flexible in maintaining the obligations of piety and virtue, both from a regard to 
the order of ſociety, and from a veneration for the Great Source of all order; cor- 
ret, nay ſtern in his taſte; hard to 2 and eaſily offended; impetuous and irri- 
able in his temper; but of a moſt humane and benevolent heart; having a mind 
fored with a vaſt and various collection of learning and knowledge, which he com- 
nunicated with peculiar. perſpicuity and force, in rich and choice expreflion. He 
uited a moſt logical head with a moſt e which gave him an extra- 
Idinary advantage in arguing; for he could reaſon cloſe or wide, as he ſaw beſt for 
te moment, He could, when he choſe it, be the greateſt ſophiſt that ever wielded _ 
| weapon in the ſchools of declamation; but he indulged this only in converſation, 
br he owned he ſometimes talked for victory. He was too conſcientious to make er- 
Nor permanent and pernicious, by deliberately writing it. He was conſcioug of his 
hiperiority., He loved praiſe when it was brought to him, hat was too proud to ſeek 
eit. He was ſomewhat ſuſceptible of flattery. His mind was ſo full of imagery, 
at he might have been perpetually a poet. It has been often remarked, that in his 
peetical pieces. (Which it is to be regretted are ſo few, becauſe ſo excellent) his ſtyle is 
er than in his proſe, There as deception in this; it is not eaſier, but better ſuited 
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to the dignity of verſe; as one may dance with grace, whoſe motions, in ordinat 
walking, in the common ſtep are aukward. He had a conſtitutional melancholy, 
the clouds of which darkened the brigktneſs of his fancy, and gave a gloomy cal 
to his whole courſe of thinking: yet, though grave and awful In his deportment 
when he thought it neceffary or proper, he frequently indulged himſelf in pleaſant 
and ſportive fallies. He was .prone to ſuperſtition, but not to credulity. Thong 
his imagination might incline him to a belief of the marvellous, and the myſterious 
hits vigorous reaſon examined the evidence with jealouſy. He had a loud voice, and 
a flow, deliberate utterance; which no doubt gave ſome additional weight to the ger 
ling metal of his converſation.— The foregoing character is taken from a new publi 
cation of Mr. Bofwell's, entitled A Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides ;'? and the 
following deſcription of his perſon is extracted from his Life, publiſhed ſoon afte 
his deceaſe.— Pr. Johnſon's figure, even in his youth, could never have beet 
* calculated either to make women falſe,” or give him a preference in thi 
4 ſchools of manly or military exerciſes. His face was remarkable for large court 
«< features, which, from a ſtudious turn, when compoſed, looked ſluggiſh, yet av 
“ ful and contemplative. The head at the front of the Life above mentioned | 
t eſteemed a good likeneſs; it is indeed ſo good, that when the Doctor ſaw the draw 
ing, he exclaimed, ** Well, thou art an ugly fellow; but I believe thou 
«© like the original !”—The Doctor ſat for this piaure to Mr. Trotter, in February 
1782, at the requeſt of Mr. Kearlley, who had juſt furniſhed the Doctor with 
*© complete liſt of all his works; for he confeſſed he had forgot more than half wha 
ehe had written.” | | | | | 
Jones,  Inzgo, a celebrated Architect, born in. London, 51755 died 1652.— He w: 

pt apprentice to a joiner, and acquired a conſiderable fill in drawing and deſign 
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ng. heſe talents, recommended him to the notice of the Earl of Pembroke, a 
rhofe expence he trayelled over Italy, and the politer parts of Earope. The in 
provements he mage abroad fo extended his reputation, that he was appointed Ar 
chite& 'General to the King of Denmark. In 1606 he returned. to England, wa 
made Architect to the Queen, and was ſoon taken in the ſame character into the ſer 
vice of Prince Henry. At the commaud of Ring James, he drew up his obſerra 
tions on that ſurprifing f ſtones called Stonehenge, upon 8 Why Plain 
in which he concludes, this pile muſt have been originally a Roman temple, des 
cated to Cœlus, and built between the time of Agricola's groyernment and the re1gl 
of Conſtantine the Great. This work was not publiſhed till after his deceale 
9 755 the death of James, he was continued In his po of Surveyor of his Majeſty 
Works to Charles I, He had before drawn the deſſyns for the palace of W —_ 
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that, part of it, the Banqueting Houfe, was now carried into execution, which 
u at firſt defigned for the reception of foreign ambaſſadors; and to him we owe 
e church and piazza of Covent Garden. Several others of his buildings may be 
mn in Campbell's © Yitruvius Britaunicus.“ The principal defigns were publiſhed. 
Mr. Kent, in 1727, folio. He was a perfect mafter of the mathematics, had 
me inſight into the two learned languages, Greek and Latin, and had fome turn 
r poetry. | ; — 
en, Benjamin, an eminent Engliſh Poet, born in Weſtminſter, 1574, died 
7. —He was ſent to Weſtminſter School; but his father having died before Ben's 
ich, his mother married a bricklayer, who obliged him to work at his buſineſs. 
pon this, he reſolved to go abroad, and, for a ſubſiſtence, enliſted himſelf as 4 
der, in which character he diſtinguiſſied himſelf in the Netherlands. Upon his 
turn home, he went to 0 College, Cambridge; but, for want of money, 
s ſoon obliged to quit the Univerſity, and turned his thoughts to the ſtage; but, 
ke Shakeſpeare, made but a poor figure. From this time, he commenced dramatic 
nter. His firſt play, that was printed, was the comedy entitled Every Man in his 
Humour; after which, he produced a play annually, for ſome years ſucceſſively. 
| 1617 the ſalary of Poet Laureat was ſettled upon him for life, by King james; 
Id the ſame year he publiſhed his works in one volume, folio. He was now ſet at 
e head of the poetic band, and invited to the Univerſity of Oxford, where, in 
jig, he was created Maſter of Arts, in full convocation ; and the ſame year fuc- 
eded to the vacant Laurel, in which ſituation he continued, often in diftrefſed cir- 
inſtances, till his death, in the 63d year of his age; and was interred in Weſtmin- 
Abbey. On his monument are engraven theſe words—** O rare Ben Jon- 
ſon!” He was reckoned the moſt learned, judicious, and correct comic poet of 
time, 1 88 N 

fortin, Dr. John, a learned Divine, born in London, 1698, died 170. —- He 
8 trained at the Charter-Heuſe School; and in 1715 was admitted of Jeſus Col- 
e, Cambridge, where he made extracts from Euſtathius, for the uſe of Pope's 


5 bomer. In 1731 he publiſhed “ Miſcellaneous Obſervations upon Authors an- 
. 3 tient and modern,“ in two volumes, 8y0. In 1751 Archbiſhop Herring gave him 
an living of St. Dunſtay in the Laſt, having ong entertained a high regard for 
dea This ſame year came out his firſt volume of““ Remarks upon Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtory,” 8vo. which were continued in four ſucceeding volumes. In 1755 he 
blſhed (“ Six Difſertations upon different Subjects,“ 8vo. In 1758 appeared his 


jeſtſ Ws of Eraſmus,“ in one volume, 4to. and in 1760 another volume, 4to. con- 
"FN . n taining 
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taining Remarks upon the Works of Eraſmus.” In 1762 he was made Chant 
to Biſhop Oſbaldiſton, admitted a Pr: bend of St. Paul's, aud preſented to the liq 
of Kenſington; and in 1764 he was appointed Archdeacon of London, where! 
continued till his death. He publiſhed, beſides the beforementioned works, for 
occaſional ſermons and tracts. In 1771, four volumes, in 8vo. of his ſermons we 
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publiſhed by his ſon; and in 1772, a ſecond edition, with the addition of three » 4 
lumes more. He poſſeſſed great integrity, humanity, and other qualities, whit . 
make men amiable as well as uſeful; and was of a pleaſant, facetious turn: neuen 
theleſs, he was ſometimes moroſe, and could xo himſelf with warmth and de 
dignation. | * 1 f 
KEILL,; Jola, an eminent Mathematician and Philoſopher, born at Edinbwy gee 
1671, died 1721.— He was educated at Baliol College, Oxford, where he obtain wy 
one of the Scotch exhibitions; and is ſaid to have been the firlt who taught Ne um 
E principles by che experiments on which they are grounded. The firſt proof 1 
is ſkill in mathematical and philoſophical knowledge, was his Examination E 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth,” which appeared in 2698, and was univerſal 
applauded by ſcientific men, and allowed to be decifive againſt the Doctor's Thee 
In 1701 he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe, entitled “ Iatroductio ad weram Phy 
„cam; which is ſuppoſed to be the beſt and moſt uſeful of all his performand 
About this time, he was made Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1709 he went to N 
England, as Treaſurer to the Palatinates; and on his return, in 1710, was cho 
Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, and appointed Decypherer to Que 
Anne. In 1718 he publiſhed his Zntroaudio ad wveram Aftronomiam,” an Engl 
tranſlation of which he publiſhed in 1721. He was ſoon after ſeized with a viol 
fever, which put an end to his life. . 
Kelh, Hugh, born in Ireland, 1739, died 1777.—He was put apprentice t 
ſtaymaker in Dublin; and at the expiration of his time, ſet out for London, 

rocure a livelihood by his buſineſs: there he became acquainted with an attoru 
Who invited him to his houſe, and employed him as a clerk; but growing tired 
this perpetual drudgery, in 1762 he commenced author, and was employed in ſe 
ral periodical publications, and compoſed many political pamphlets on the import 
Aueſtions then agitated. In 1767, tempted by the ſucceſs of Churchill's Roſcil 
he wrote ſome ſtrictures on the dramatic performers, in two poetical pieces, ent 
* Theſpis.” The ſatirical talents which he diſplayed in this work introduced! 
te Mr. Garrick, who, the next year, cauſed his firſt play of © Falſe Delicacy” 


—— 
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acted at Drury Lane. It was received with great applauſe; and from this tim: 
"PA continued to write for the ſtage with profit and ſucceſs, rill his death, whic 
wid 
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, 100 
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dn, when it is conſidered under what preſſures of fortune his performances were 
ten, ſome of which, could he have afforded leiſure to poliſh them, would have 
ly ranked among the beſt productions of this age. | 1 

Kennet, Dr. White, an Engliſh Writer, aud Biihop of Peterborough, born 1660, 
ed 1728.— He xs decal at Oxford, and commenced an author in politics, 
td while he was an Under-Graduate. In 169; he publithed his celebrated trextiſe, 
titled © Parochial Antiquities,” &c. which work, from its firſt appearance, was, 
d till continues to be, in the higheſt eſteem among the learned. In 1501 he en- 
wed, againſt Dr. Atterbury, in the diſputes about the right of Convocation ; ant 
1703 he preached a ſermon at Aldgate, which expofed him to great clamour, and 
atoned many pamphlets to be written againſt it. In 1706 he produced a third 
lume, in folio, of“ The Complete Hiſtory of England.“ Not long after, he Was 
pointed Chaplaifi to her Majeſty, and in 1707 obtained the Deanery of Peterbo- 


ops 70 In 1709 he publiſhed “ A Vindication of the Church and Clergy of Eng- 
er koa, from ſome late reproaches rudely and unjuſtly caſt upon them; and“ A 
I true Anſwer to Dr. Sacheverett's Sermon.“ When the great point, in Sickeve- 
trial, the change of the Miniſtry, was gained, and very N addreffes made 
1 Jon it, there was to be a like artfal addreſs from the Biſhop and Clergy of London; 


Id they who would not ſabſcribe to it, were to be repreſented as enemies to the 
wen and her. Miniſtry. Dr. Kennet fell under this imputation : his zealpus con- 
KK, in favour of his own party, raiſed ſo great an odium againſt him, chat —4 
debmmon methods were taken by the oppoſite party to expoſe him; one in particu- 
it by Dr. Welton, Rector of Whitechapel. In an altar piece of that church; in- 
nded to fepfeſent Chriſt and his twelve Apoſtles eating the paſſover and laſt ſupper, 
Judas, the traitor, was drawn ſitting in an elbow-ehair, drefſed in a black garment, 
nd ſo very like Dr. Kennet, that under it, in effeRt, was written, The Dean the 


5 Traitor.“ It Fin ſaid, that it was originally defigned for Bilkop Burnet, 
* en under Dr. Welton's diſpleaſure; but the painter, being apprebenſſve of the 
45 nſequences, obtained leave to drop the Biſhop, and make the Dean. This giving 


Feral offence, upon the complaint of others, (for Dr. Kennet never faw it; or 
emed to regard it) the Biſhop of London ordered the picture to be taken down. 
1713 he preſented the Society for propagating the Gofpel with a great nuthber of 
xs ſuitable to their deſign, and publiſhed his “ B{&Idthecs Americas Priuur- 

1 N A a 2 ys dia; 


ppened in the 38th year of his age. His * is allowed to have been uncom- 
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dia; and founded an antiquarian and hiſtorical library at Peterborough. Int 
Rebellion of 171 by he publiſhed a Sermon upon “ The Witchcraft of the prese 


** Rebellion.” He warmly oppoſed the proceedings in the Convocation, agi 
 Hoadley, Biſhop of Bangor: nevertheleſs, in 1718, he was promoted to the ſee 


Kit 
don, 
vil 


Peterborough, which he lived to enjoy about ten years, and continued to print nd 
veral things after his promotion. He was an excellent philologiſt, a good preac poi 
and extremely well verſed in the antiquities of England, | | but u 
Kenner, Dr. Bafil, younger Brother of Dr. White Kennet, born at Poſtling, in Kel:her 
1674, died 1714.—He was educated at Oxford. In 1706 he was appointed Cha ere 
to the Engliſh Factory at Leghorn, where he met with great oppolition from the m 


Piſts, and was in danger of the Inquiſition. In 1713 he returned to Oxford, 
was elected Preſident of his College; and in 1714 was admitted Doctor of Divini 
He publiſhed ““ The Antiquities of Rome” The Lives and Characters of 
* Ancient Greek Poets;” Puffendorf of the Law of Nature and Nations;” 


rove 
allow 
made 


Civil 
ſeveral other works. He is ſaid to have been a very amiable man; of exemplary Wa; 
tegrity, generoſity, and modeſty. 5 | | diſco 

Kidder, Dr. Richard, Piſhop of Bath and Wells, born in Suſſex, died 1703. 6 


1681 he was inſtalled into a Prebend of Norwich, made Dean of Peterborough 
1689, and, upon the deprivation of Ken, for not taking the oaths to King Vi 
ham and Queen Mary, was, in 1691, conſecrated to the Biſhoprick of Bath: 
Wells, He publiſhed ©* A Demonſtration of the Meſſias,”” in three parts, and“ 
Commentary on the Five Books of Moſes;*” wherein he conſiders one objedii 
drawn by Le Clerc, agajnſt Moſes being the author of the Pentateuch. Some let 
5 between them, which were inſerted by Le Clerc in his ** Hiob choſe 
Dr. Kidder alſo bore a part in the famous Popiſh Controverſy, and publiſhed fo 
theological pieces. He loſt his life in his bed, with his lady, by the fall of a ſg 
of chimnies, occaſioned by the great ſtorm, He was a very clear, elegant, ear 
Writer, and one of the beſt divines of his time. | | 
Hilligreao, Thomas, born 1611, died 1682.—He was Page of Honour to Charle 
and Groom of the Bed-chamber to Charles II. with whom he ſuffered many 9e 
exile, During his abſence he applied his leiſure hours to poetry, and the comp 
tion of plays. He was a man of very dral! make, and had an uncommon veil 
humour: on that account, Charles II. was fonder of him than of his beft minilid 
and would give him acceſs to his preſence when he denied it to them, Fe co 
not, however, transfer his natural humour to his writings, - 1 
: J 
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King, Dr. William, an ingenious and humorous Engliſh Writer, barn in Lon- 
don, 1663, died 1712.—He was educated at Oxford; and having fixed upon the 
vil Law for his profeſſion, he entered upon that line. In 1697 Yo rok a ſhare, 
rich his fellow-collegians at Chriſt Church, in the memorable diſpute about the ge- 
puineneſs, of Phalaris's Epiſtles; and, in 1707, went with Lord Pembroke, who was 
appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, where he was made judge of the Admiralty, &c. 
but unable to keep the wealth thrown into his lap, he returned to England, with no 


Rei der treaſure than a few merry poems and humorous effays, His writings are nu- 
1 merous: after his death, they were publiſhed together, in 8vo. He wrote“ Am- 
che 


toved, that he was appointed Secretary to her Royal Highneſs Princeſs Anne. It is 
allowed that Dr. King, though he could not endure his buſineſs as an advocate, 
made an excellent judge in the Court of Delegates. The fatigue, however, of a 
Civilian's duty, occaſioned his retiring to his ſtudent's place ar Chriſt Church. He 
was a man of eminent learning and ſingular piety. He loved company; and his 
diſcourſe and wit were pleaſant and entertaining, His philoſophy and good fenſe 
prevazled over his nataral temper, which was ſullen, moroſe, and peeviſh ; and his 


vg" Wcompolition was of tenderneſs and pity. | | 

gh King, Dr. William, Archbiſhop of Dublin, born at Antrim, in Ireland, 1650, 
my wed 1729,—In 1676 Parker, Archbiſhop of Tuam, appointed him his 722 
d uterwards to the Precentorſhip of Tuam, and then to & Chancelloyſhip of St. Pa- 


tnck. In the reign of James II. when Popery began to raiſe her head, he entered 
Ihe liſts for the Frotefhant cauſe in Ireland, and diſtinguiſhed himfelf, in 1697, 
wainit Peter Manby, Dean of Londonderry, who had lately gone over to the Ca- 
tholic faith, The year after, the Deanery of St. Patrick becoming vacant, Dr. Kin 
as elected to it, and appeared ſo active in ſupporting the Revolution, which ha 


"as twice confined in Dublin Caſtle. The ſame year he took his Doctor's degree, 
+ in 1691 was promoted to the Biſhoprick of Derry, and publiſhed, in 4to, 
The State of the Proteſtants in Ireland,” highly commended by Burnet, It was 
Racked, however, by Mr. Charles Lefley, He now took up his pen, to perfuads 
de Preſbyterians to conformity; but it tended only to engage him in a controyerly 
with Mr. Boyce. In 1702 he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe ? De origine mal?;”* was 
bon after tranſlated to the Archbiſhoprick of Dublin, and was appointed one of the 
ords Juſtices of Ireland, in 1717, 1721, and 1723. © He publiſhed ſeveral other 
Works and occaſional fermons: one diſcourſe, concerning Hivine Preſcience, was 

Sula publiſhed 


* madverſions on the pretended Account of Nenmart;” which was fo much ap- 
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. Publiſhed in 1709; wherein he ſtarted a doctrine concerning the moral attributes 
the Deity, which was attacked by writers of very unlike complexions. He did y 
enter into a controveriy, but endeavoured to remove all objections to his gener 

ſcheme. | 7 

King, Peter, Chancellor of England, and famous for his Egcleſiaſtical learnin 
as well as his knowledge in the Law; born at Exeter, in Devonſhire, 166g, dis 

1734.— His father was a conſiderable grocer and ſalter at Exeter; and the fon was bre 
up, for ſome years, to his buſineſs: however, his inclination being ſtrongly bent 
learning, he took every opportunity of gratifying his paſſion; ſo that, in reality 
he was an excellent ſcholar before the world ſuſpected it. His acquaintance with it 
| Locke, who was his uncle, and who left him half his library at his C-ath, was 

vaſt advantage to him: by his advice he went to perfect himſelf at Leyden, an 
afterwards entered himſelf a Student at the Inner Temple. He pave a proof of ug 
common learning when only 22 years of age, by publiſhing the firſt part of a wor 
entitled ** An Enquiry into the Conſtitution, Diſcipline, Unity, and Worſhip « 
the Primitive Church, that flouriſhed within the firſt 300 Years after Chriſt, 

Byo. written with a view to promote the ſcheme of a comprebenſion with the Di 
Jenters. He afterwards publiſhed the ſecond part. In 1702 he publiſhed © T 

T Hiſtory of the Apoſtles Creed, with critical Obſervations on its ſeveral Ar 
“ cles;” which is written with ſurprifing judgement and learning. From this timf 
on account of the great bpſineſs which his abilities as a lawyer brought into his hand 
he dropped all further purſuits in the theological way. In 1708 he was choſen Reco 
der of London, and knighted hy Queen Anne, In 1709 he was appointed one 
the Managers of the Houſe of Commons, being a member, at the trial of Sach 

verell. Upon the acceſſion of George I. he was appointed Lord Chief J uſtice 
the Common Pleas; and ſoon after, iworn of the Privy Council. In 1725 hen 
created a Peer, by the title of Lord King, Baron of Ockham, in Surry, and af 

inted Lord High Chancellor of Kod, which important ſtatjon, finding 

health conſiderably impaired, he refigned in 1733. 

Knox, John, an eminent Scottiſh Miniſter, and a chief inſtrument and promot 
of the Reformation in his country; born at Giffard, in the county of Eaſt Lothia 
in Scotland, 1505, died 1572.—He was ſent to the Univerſity of St. Andrew, al 

ſtudied under Mr John Major, a deep theologian; but, examining the works 

Jerom and Auſtin, he altered his taſte, and applied himſelf to plain and ſolid di 
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-pity, and afterwards renounced the Romiſh religion, and became a zealous Probe 
tant, Peing in prieſt's orders, he was obnoxious to the Clergy; and when rm 
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iſle of St. Andrew's was taken by the French, he was carried a priſoner, with the 
zrriſon, into France. Being ſet at liberty, in 1549, he returned to England. In 
662 he was appointed Chaplain to Edward VI. and was offered a biſhoprick, 
uch he rejected, as favouring too much of Antichriſtianiſm. Upon the acceſſion 
Mary he quitted his place of itinerary preacher, and went to Geneva; and at 
rancfort was appointed Preacher to a Congregation of Engliſh Refugees, and be- 
me very intimate with John Calvin. In 1559, Mary being dead, he returned to 
cotland, and applied himſelf, with great activity, to promote the Reformation, by 
reaching and writing till his death. As to his character, he was one of thoſe ex- 
zordinary perſons of whom few, if any, are obſerved to ſpeak with ſufficient tem- 
er; either extravagant encomium, or ſenſeleſs invective. His writings are neither 
umerous nor large. He publiſhed a few pieces in the controverſial way, againſt the 
nabaptiſts, as well as Papiſts. | | 5 
L 


LANGT ON, Stephen, born in England, died 1228.—He was educated in the 
niverſity of Paris, and, for his great learning, eſteemed by the King and Nobility 
France. He was a Chancellor of Paris, a Cardinal of Rome, and, by the Pope, 
hade Archbiſhop of Canterbury, contrary to the inclination of King John, who, 
n great indignation, baniſhed all the Monks of Canterbury, and forbad Langton 
itrance into his realm; for which the Pope interdicted the whole realm, excommu- 
cated the King, and abſolved his ſubje&s from their allegiance. All this ſpiritual 
Imillery would have had no effect, if the King had not perceived a defection amon 
ls ſubjects, and preparations making by the French to invade his dominions ; which 
Mluenced him to ſubmit to the See of Rome, to receive the Archbiſhop, and reſtore 
de Monks. Langton was one of the moſt illuftrious men of the age in which he 
ured, for his learning and writings, a catalogue of which is given by Bale and 

anner. | | 7 

Latimer, Hugh, Biſhop of Worceſter, born about 1470, died 15;4.—He was edu- 
aed at Cambridge; and, entering into Prieſt's orders, behaved with remarkable 
tal and warmth in defence of Popery, the eſtabliſhed religion; but becoming ac-. 
Juainted with Thomas Bilney, a powerful advocate for the Reformation, he changed 
dis doctrine, became a zealous Proteſtant, and aſſiduous to make converts, both in 
ben and univerſity; every where preſſing the neceſſity of a holy life, in oppoſition 
d ritual obſervances. Being a preacher of eminence, he was oppoſed openly by the 
Inhodox Clergy, and cited before the Archbiſhop's court. The King 1 In - 
med, by Lord Cromwell's means, of Latimer's ill uſage, interpoſed in his be _— 

an 
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and reſcued him out of their hands; and, upon the deprivation of two Italian 
mops, promoted him to the See of Worceſter. In 1537, principally through 
means, the Bible was tranflated into Engliſh, and recommended to a general ye 
fal. In the parkament of 1 539, pailed the famous act of the Six Articles, whi 
Save an univerſal alarm to all favourers of the Reformation. Latimer, foreſett 
the impending ſtorm, refigned his biſhoprick, and retired into the country ; but, 
_ ceiving a dangerous bruiſe, he was obliged to come to London for ſurgical afitant 
Gardiner's emiffaries quickly found him out. He was commuted to the Tower, 
offered, upon falſe pretences, a cruel impriſonment, for the remaining ſix years 
Heary's reign. Upon the accefion of Edward VI. he was offered his biſhopti 
again, but refuſed it, and went to reſide with Archbiſhop Cranmer, where he le 
very retired life, being chiefly employed in hearing the complaints, and redreſi 
e grievances, of poor 23 e afterwards retired into the country; and, 
Mary's coming to the throne, was cited before the Council, and committed tot 
Tower. Cranmer and Ridley were alſo priſoners in the ſame cauſe. When it! 
relolved to have a public diſputation. at Oxford, theſe three were the Proteſt 
champions. The diſpute being ended, they were tried, and Ridley and Latin 
were 00 at Oxford. Such was the life of Hugh. Latimer, one of the leaders 
that glorious Army of Martyrs who introduced the Reformation in England, 
Vas not eſteemed a very learned man, for he cultivated only uſcful learning; al 
kat, he thought, lay in a very marrow compaſs. He never e aged in worldly: 
Fairs, thinking. that a clergyman ought to employ himſelf only in his profelic 
Thus he lived, rather a good, than — the world calls a great man. 
Lad, William, Archbithop of Canterbury. His father was a clothier at Readin 
where he was born, 1573, Fg 1644.— He was educated at Oxford. In 15981 
Was choſen Grammar Lecturer, and in 1601 took orders. He maintained, againk ! 
Puritans, the perpetual viſibility of the Church of Rome till the Reformatic 
His firſt preferment was in 1607; and the following year he eemmenced Doctar | 
Divwity, and was made Chaplain to Neile, Biſhop of Rocheſter. In 1611 he 
elected Prefident of St. John's College; but the election being diſputed, it was 4 
firmed by his Majeſty. In 1614 be obtained a prebend in the church of Lince 
and n 1045 the archdeaconry of Huntingdon) The followin year the King 87 
him the deanery of Glouceſter, and in 1617 he attended his ajeſty in his Journ! 
into Scotland. In 1621 he was "inſtalled into a prebend of Weſtminſter, and * 
nared to the biſhoprick of St. David's. In 1626 he was tranſlated to no 
Vells, and in 2628 10 London; he was alfo in the commiſſion of Archie piſcop?! } 
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(dion, during Abbot's ſequeſtration. In 1630 he was elected Chancellor of the 
Univerfity of Oxford, In 1633 he attended the. King, who was going to be 
rowned in Scotland, and was {worn a Privy Counſellor of that kingdom. Having 
ndeavoured to ſupplant Abbot, whom he could not be contented to ſucceed; upon 
bis death he was appointed his ſucceſſor. The ſame morning a perſon came to him 
with an offer of a Cardinal's hat, which he refuſed. He was alſo elected Chancel- 
lor of the Univerſity of Dublin. In 1635 he was appointed one of the Commiſſio- 
ders of the "Treaſury, and ſoon after got the Engliſh Liturgy introduced into Scot- 
land, which occaſioned a great . i and he was charged, in the moſt abuſive 
manner, with downright Popery, The extreme ſevere proſecution, carried on about 
he ſame time in the Srar Chamber, chiefly through his inſtigation, againſt Prynne, 
daſtwiek, and Burton, did him alſo infinite prejudice; and another vigorons proſe- 
ation was carried on againſt Biſhop Williams. This year he fell under the 1 
ülpleaſure, in ſpeaking againſt the Papiſts. In the beginning of the Long Parlia- _ 
nent he was attacked on account of the Canons made by the Convocation in 1640, 
and ſeveral angry ſpeeches were made againſt him. From this time his enemies grew 
more and more powerful, almoſt the whole body of the Puritans, many of the Eng- 
ih Nobility, and others, and the bulk of the Scotch nation, being againſt him. 
doon after, he was named an incendiary in the Houſe of Lords; and, upon an im- 
peachment of high treaſon, he was committed to the Tower. After he had been 
ept about three years in confinement, his archbiſhoprick ſequeitered, his goods and 
dooks ſold, and himſelf left without a maintenance, he was brought to his trial. 
The Archbiſhop, by the confeſſion of his enemies, made a full, firm, and gallant 
lefence, without the leaſt acknowledgement of guilt in any thing; and his behayiour 
vas ſuitable on the ſcaffold, where he died with great compoſure. It plainly appears 
that he fell a ſacrifice to the Scotch; for his trial was haftened, or retarded, according _ 
o the motions of their army in England; and Ludlow frankly owns, that he was be- 
headed for the encouragement of the Scotch: nor did he gbiain the favour of behead- 
ug, but by repeated petitions. As to his perſon, he was low of ſtature ; in his temper 
ad natural diſpoſition, full of fire and vivacity. He was a man of ftrift integrity, 
Incere and zealous ; bur, in ſome reſpects, was indiſcreet and obſtinate, eagerly 
puriuing matters not very conſiderable or miſchievous. He was more buſy in 
emporal affairs, and matters of the ſtate, than his predeceſſors in the See of Can» 
terdury in later times; and even thought he could manage the office of Prime 
Miniſter, for which perhaps no man was ever more unfit. - Lord Clarendon concludes 
bs character with this candid obſervation, that his learning, piety, and _ 
| Ve 
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have been attained by very few, and the greateſt of his infirmities are common to 
even to the beſt of men. | 


* 


| Leate, Sir Jahn, a brave and ſucceſsful Engliſh Admiral, born at Rotherhithe, | 
Sorry, 1656, died 1720, —He was entered early. into the ſervice, as a midſhipma oe 
ane diſtinguiſhed himſelf, under his father, at the memorable engagement berveM; 
Bir Edward Sprag and Van Trump, in 1673. His excellent conduct ſoon raiſed hi 
to command. In 1692 the figure he made in the famous battle of La Hogue pr 
cured him the particular frien ſhip of Admiral Churchill, brother to the Duke! 
Marlborough. When Rear Admiral of the Blue, he commanded with Admi 
Rooke, in taking Gibraltar, which he afterwards relieved twice when the Frend 
deſieged it by ſea, and the Spaniards by land. In 170g he was engaged in the redy 
Gon of Barcelona, and relieved it in 1706, when reduced to the af extremity, at 
thereby occaſioned the ſiege to be raiſed by King Philip. Upon the death of $ 
Cloudeſly Shovel, he was advanced to be Admiral of the White, and Command 
an Chief of her Majeſty's Fleet; and, during his abſence abroad, was appoints 
one of the Council of the Lord High 1 and elected Member of Parliamen 
Ia 799 he was conſtitated Rear Admiral of Great Britain, and appointed one 
the Lords of the Admiralty. In the univerſal change that was made upon the a 
on of George I. Admiral Leake could not expe& to he excepted. After this iſ... 
ved privately till his death, and left the character of being one of the beſt ſcamet 
Doth In theory and practice, this country had ever produced. | 
Tes, Nathaniel, a Dramatic Poet, died 1690.—He was the ſon of a clergyma 
and bred at Weſtminſter School, under Dr. Buſby, whence he removed to Trini 
e Cambridge, He made an attempt to become an Actor; but nor ſucceedin 
| ke had recourſe to his pen for ſupport, and produced eleven plays, all acted wil 
| 2 Thus vified by nature, he left the reins looſe to his imagination, til 
length indigence and poetical enthuſiaſm tranſported him into madneſs; fo tha 
n 1084, ke was taken into Bedlam, where he continued four years, but never pq 
Feftly recovered. He died in a drunken frolic, by night, in the ſtreet. Mr. Add 
fon 5 75 that among our modern Engliſh poets, there was none better turned! 
tragedy than Lee, if. inſtead of favouring the impetuoſity of his genius, he! 
_ Feſlpained asd kept it within proper bounds. There is infinite fire in his wor 
but ſo. involved in ſmoke, that it does. not appear in half its luſtre, He frequent 
ſuceeeds in the paſſionate parts of the tragedy; but more particularly when he fac 
ens his efforts, and eaſes the ſtyle of thoſe epithets and metaphors with which be 
much abounds. x Liiebt 
2 4 
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Leighton, Robert, an eminent Scotch Divine, died in 1684. —Soon after the Re- 
oration, when that ill-judged buſineſs, the introduction of Epiſcopacy into Scot- 
ind, was reſolved on, he was conſecrated Biſhop of Dunblane. He was a man of 
eat moderation, and endeayoured, with all his power, to prevent the oppreflive 
teaſurts then carried on; but finding his endeavours fruitlefs, he went to the King, 
xd reigned his bifhoprick, declaring he would not have a hand in their endeavours 
alter the church government. The King and Council, partly induced by the te- 
onſtrances of this good Biſhop, and partly by their own obfervations, refglved tg 
ry on the buſineſs on a different plan, and perſuaded him to accept the Archhi- 
oprick of Glaſgow. In this ſtation he made one effort more; but, unable to tems 


) 2 


edu torrent of che times, he reſigned bis archbiſhoprick in leſs than a year, and rerire# 
„te Sufſex, where he devoted himſelf wholly to religion and pious acts. He was a 
f erſon of a moſt amiable diſpoſition, and has left many ſermons and uſeful tracts, 
and | | * 


hich are in very great eſteem; 3 3 
Leland, John, an eminent Antiquary and Divine, born in London, died I5$2,— 
e was educated at Oxford and Cambridge, and afterwards travelled abroad Go- 
vg into orders, King Henry VIII. made him one of his Chaplains, appointed him 
b Library Keeper, and dignified him with the title of bis 3 an employ- 
ent which begun and ended with him; in conſequence whereof he had a commiY- 
on granted him, under the Great Seal, to ſearch after Engliſh Antiquities, ani 
eule the libraries of all cathedrals, abbies, priories, colleges, &c. where records, 
ritings, and ſecrets of antiquity, were repoſited; and accordingly ſpent above fox 
ears in travelling about England and Wales, collecting materials for the hiffory and 
Intiquities of the nation. He had feveral works in hand, and publimed many; 
ut, either from too hard ſtudy, or ſome other cauſe unknown, he was deprived of 
ls underſtanding, and thrown into a frenzy. At length, the diforder put a period 
bis life. As to his character, he was an extraordinary perſon, having obtajncd 
de perfect knowledge of eight languages, and a maſterſhip in poetry and rhetoric: 
pon the whole, he may not unjuſtly be ſtyled the Father of Englith Antiquaries, 
Ince his works have been ufed by moſt of our learned antiquarians, E 
Leland, Jahn, well known by bis 1 in defence of Chri ; born at 
Migan, in Lancaſhire, 1691, died 1766.—He obtained an eafy intraduction to 
Earning and the fciences at Dublin; and when he was properly qualified by yeaw 
8d ſtudy, be was appointed Paſtor to a Congregation of Proteſtant Diſfenters in 
lat city, He was an abie and acceptable preacher.; but his labours were not con- 
Wed ig. the pulpit, The many attacks made on Chriſtianity by writers of no mw 
Es temptibie 
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temptible abilities, engaged him to conſider the ſubje& with the greateſt care; and 
he publiſhed many things ſucceſlively, in the Chriſtian cauſe. He was indeed 
maſter in this controverſy ; and his hiſtory of it, ſtyled “ A View of the Deiftica 
«© Writers that have appeared in England in the laſt and preſent Century,” is ver 
greatly and deſervedly eſteemed. In the decline of life he publiſhed another labg 
rious work, entitled The Advantage and Neceſlity of the Chriſtian Revelation 
«© ſhewn from the ſtate of Religion in the ancient Heathen World,“ &c. two vo 
lumes, 4to. wherein he has treated the ſubject with great care, accuracy, and can 
dour. But not only his learning and abilities, but his amiable temper, great mo 
deſty, and exemplary life, recommended his memory to general eſteem and affec 
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- Lefley, Jehn, the celebrated Biſhop of Roſs, in Scotland, born 1527, died 15 


—He was educated at the Univerſity of Aberdeen. He was ſworn of the PH 
Counc?l of Queen Mary; and, upon the death of Sinclair, Biſhop of Roſs, nM" 
was promoted to that ſee. Through his means the laws of Scotland were prints. 
at Edinburgh, in 1566. Upon the Queen's flying from the Covenanters, he w ea 
one of thoſe choſen E Elizabeth to defend her cauſe, This method proving inefſec 


tual, he appeared as Ambaſſador from the King, her ſon, to the Engliſh Court; and Hi 


for his negociating a ſcheme for her marriage with the Duke of Norfolk, was im he 

priſoned. In 1573 he was ſet at liberty; but, being baniſhed, went abroad, abe 

negociated for the Queen's liberty at Rome, at Vienna, and other courts. In th 27 
Ne 


end, perceiving all his efforts fruitleſs, he had recourſe to his pen, and publilhe( 
Ges to promote the ſame deſign. In 1593 he was declared Biſhop of Con 
ſtance; but, perceiving all hopes of his return cut off, he retired into a monaſtc 
at Guirtenburg, where he paſſed the remainder of his days. He was a man 6 
admirable learning, an able ſtateſman, and a zealous churchman. 
_ Lightfoot, Dr. 2 a learned Divine, born in Staffordſhire, 1602, died 167 
—He was, educated at Cambridge, entered into orders, and was appointed Chap 
lain to Sir Rowland Cotton, who, being a perfect maſter of the Hebrew language 
engaged Lightfoot in that ſtudy. In 1629 he publiſhed his Erubhim, or Miſcel 
« lanies Chriſtian and Judaical;“ in which he appears to have been well acquainte 
with the Latin and Greek Fathers, as well as the ancient Heathen writers. Frot 
his time he continued to purſue his Rabbinical ſtudies, at his rectory of Aſhby, 1 
Staffordſhire, till 1642, (when he was choſen Miniſter of St. Bartholomew's behin 
the Royal Exchange) and in 1643 nominated a member of the memorable Aﬀembi 
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gently, made a diſtingniſhed figure in their debates, and gave ſignal proofs of 
courage and Jearning, in oppoling thoſe tenets which the Divines were endea- 
ring to eſtabliſh: he had alſo his turn in preaching before the Houſe of Come 
ns. In 1755 he was elected Vice Chancellor of Cambridge; and alſo was en- 
wed, with others, in perfecting the Polyglott Bible, then in the preſs. From this 
we till his death he continued preparing and publiſhing the ſeveral branches of his 
Harmony of the Old and New 'I'eftament.” As to his learning in the Rabbi- 
tal way, he was exceiled by none, and had few equals. He 1s chatged with 
untaining ſome peculiar opinions; yet theſe are ſuch as are harmleſs; and it is 
tain, notwithſtanding his miſtakes, if they be ſuch, he is the moſt ingenious as 
as learned of our Engliſh commentators, and has furniſhed all his ſucceſſors 
th a great part of the ſubſtance of what we find in their remarks. | 
lilburne, 2 a remarkable Engliſh Enthuſiaſt, born in 1618, died 1657, 
ng a younger child, he was put to a wholeſale clothier in London, of the Pari- 
ical ſect, in which he had been bred, and became at length ſo confiderable 
bong his party, as to be conſulted upon the boldeſt of their undertakings againſt 
 Nierachy, while an apprentice. Thus gifted, he left his maſter, and turned 
thoughts to the law. In 1637 he was apprehended for publiſhing ſeveral ſedi- 
jus books, particularly Mr. William Prynne's “ News from Ipſwich.” He was 


\ th upped at, the cart's tail, from the Fleet to Old Palace-Yard, Weſtminſter, pil- 
ine ed for two hours, (in which time he was gagged, for railing againſt the Biſhops} 
Con! impriſoned. In 1640 he was releaſed by the Long Parliament, and was made a 
Nc btain in their FRE At the battle of Marſton-Moor he was a Lieutenant-Colo- 


|, which poſt he ſuſtained with ſignal bravery. Being at the head of the Levellers, 
was committed to Newgate, and then ſent to the Tower for publiſhing ſeveral 
itious pamphlets. At length he procured a petition, with a very numerous fig- 
ture, to be nnd to the Houſe; upon which he was diſcharged, and an order 
ſent to the Houſe of Lords fot raifing 3000 l. out of the eftate of the late Lord 


167 
hap 


* 
iſe entry, towards reparation of his ſufferings by two ſentences againſt him in the 
inte Chamber. In 1651 he was fined 70001. and baniſhed the three kingdoms, for 
Frou toning the Parliament, with his uſual audacity, in favour of an uncle who was 
„ ee in a law-ſuit, He went to Amſterſtam, and printed an apology for him- 
chin copy of which he ſent to Cromwell, with a letter, charging him as the prin- 
mb promoter of his baniſhment. He remained in exile till the J:Tolution of the 
ende Parliament, when not being able to obtain a paſs, he returned without one; 


d tied at the Old Bailey, he was a ſecond time ac- 


ent) 
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which being ſeiaed, 
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quitted by his jury. Cromwell, incenſed by this contempt of his power, had 

conveyed to Portſmouth, in order for tranſportation: but the tyrant's wrath 

probably averted by Lilburne's brother, Robert, one of his Major Generals. A 

this, he ſettled at Eltham, in Kent, became a Quaker, and preached among ü 

ſe& till his death. From his quarrelſome diſpoſition, and love of diſſenſion, it 
appoſitely ſaid of him, that, if there was none living but him, John would 

againſt Lilburne, and Lilburne againſt John. 
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Lillo, George, an excellent Dramatic Writer, was by profeſſion a jeweller, and in K 
bred up in the principles of the Proteſtant Diſſenters; born in London, 1693, dl” 4 
1739.— He was ftrongly attached to the Muſes, yet ſeems to have laid it down: ary 


maxim, that the devotion paid to them fhould always tend to the promotion of 
tue, morality, and religion. In purſuance of this aim, Lillo was happy in 
choice of his ſubje&s, and ſhewed great power of affecting the heart, by worki 
up the paſſions to ſuch a height as to render the diſtreſſes of domeſtic life more in 


Lily, 
d 15; 
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reſting to the audiences than that of kings and heroes. His George Barnwel . 
«« Fatal Curioſity,” and Arden of Feverfham,”” are all planned on common * 


well-known ſtories; the firſt, in particular, was founded on an old ballad, wi 
occaſioned the Critics to think very contemptuouſly of the piece; but the merit 
the play ſoon triumphed over its adverſaries. The whole of his works were collect 
and publiſhed in two volumes, 12mo. by Mr. Davies, in 1775. 
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Lilly, William, a famous Aſtrologer, born in Leiceſterſhire, 1602, died 1681.— 22 
father not being able to give him a liberal education, he reſolved to puſh his fort 1 
in London, and arrived there in 1620. He was firſt a ſervant to a mantua-mak 2b 


and afterwards to a Maſter of the Salters Company, in the Strand, who, not be 
able to write, employed him as his book-Keeper. His maſter dying, he ma 
his miſtreſs, with a fortune of 10001. From this time, he frequented Paritan 
ſermons and lectures; and in 1632 turned his mind to the baſe part of aſtrole 1 
and applied to one Evans, a debauched Welch parſon, who had practiſed that q 00 
for many years. In 1634, having got into his hands a manuſcript, with ſome : . f 
rations, of the Ars Notoria” of Cornelius Agrippa, he drank the doctrine 1 i 
the magical circle, and the invocation of ſpirits, with unquenchable greedin 1 
In 1644 he publiſhed his“ Merlinzs Anglicus Junior,“ and ſeveral other aſtrolog a 
books. He was twice conſulted by Charles I. to know where he might retrea I 
ſafety ſrom the Parliament forces: he alſo, in 1648, received the ſum of 5ol. ; 


: . e 2 
an order for a penſion of 1001. per annum, for ſerving the Council of State, wi A 


in two years he relignsd, ** ſome diſguſt, and began iv read leckures * 5 d th 
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y, After the Reſtoration, in 1660, he was taken into cuſtody, and examined by 
pmmittee of the Houſe of Commons, touching the perſon who executed Charles I. 
he ſame year he ſued out his pardon, under the Great Seal of England. Upon the 
aking-out of the plague he retired to his eſtate at Herſham, where he applied him- 
{to the ſtudy of phyſic, and procured a licence to practiſe from Archbiſhop Shel- 
n, and in 1670 exerciſed both the faculties of phyſic and aſtrology, till his death, 
ich was occaſioned by a dead palſy. A little before, he adopted one Henry Coley, 
taylor, for his ſon, by the name of Merlin Junior, and made him a preſent of the 
preſſion of his almanack, which had been printed fix and thirty years ſucceflively. 
wrote a great number of aſtrological tracts. 

Lily, William, an Engliſh Grammarian, born at Oldham, in Hampſhire, 1466, 
15 22.— He was educated at Oxford, and went, for religion's ſ:ke, io Jeruſalem; 
» in 1 his return, ſtayed ſome time at the Iſle of Rhodes, to ſtudy the Greek lan- 
ge. He went thencg to Rome, and improved himſelf further under John Sulpi- 
þand Pomponius Sabinus. On his arrival in England, in 1509, he ſettled in Lon- 
„ and taught grammar, poetry, and rhetoric, with good ſucceſs; and in 1510 


tiaved till his death. He is highly praiſed by Eraſmus, who reviſed the ſyntax in 
Grammar, for his uncommon knowledge in the languages, and admirable ſkillin 
inſtruction of youth. x 
Linacre, Dr. Thomas, a learned Phyſician, born at Canterbury, 1460, died 1524. 
malle made a great progreſs in learning at the Univerſity of Oxford, and, for further 
povement, travelled into Italy, and ſtudied natural philoſophy and phyſic at 
ne. On his return, he was created Dactor of Phyſic at Oxford, and was made 
ian die Proſeſſor of his faculty. Soon after, he was appointed Phyſician to the King, as 
0 to his ſueceſſor, Henry VIII. and to Princeſs Mary. Notwithſtanding theſe un- 
at i vvertible atteſtations of diſtinguiſhed merit in his profeſſion, he reſolved, in his 


ne 1 17 to change it for that of divinity, and accordingly entered into the prieſthood. 
rind” did he was much addicted to ſweating ; and, having never leoked into the Scrip- 
edin i! he was very old, upon reading the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of St. Matthew, 
olog lirew the book away with violence, and ſwore that this was either not the Goſpel, 


treaty" ere not Chriſtians. He made it his buſineſs, in fiudying phyſic, to be well ac- 

Unted with the original works of Ariſtotle and Galen. No one of the faculty had 
e at heart the honour and advancement of it than Linacre, of which his donation 
n af Wo phyſic lectures, founded in each Univerſity, are a conſpicuous proof: he was 
the projector of the foundation of the College of Phyſicians; and was the firſt 
B b 2 Preſidenk 


appointed Firſt Maſter of St, Paul's School, by the founder, Dr. Colet, where he 
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Preſident after its erection, which office he held the laſt ſeven years of his life, 1 
aſſemblies were kept in his own houſe, which he left, at his death, to that commun 
and which they ſil] continue in poſſeſſion of. He tranſlated fore of Galen's rreati 
into Latin, and publiſhed a learned work, De emendata ftruura Latini ſermeni; | 
« ſex.” | | 43g : 
Littleton, or Iytileton, Sir Thomas, an eminent Lawyer and Judge in the 15th © 
tury, died 14$1.,—He applied himſelf to ſtudy in the Inner Temple, and firſt ail 
guiſhed himſelf on the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, De donis conditiona, bus.” In 1454 
was called to the degree of Serjeant at Law, and in 1455 made King's Serjcant. 
1452 a pardon paſſed to Thomas Littleton, Serjeant at Law, which was probably 


his adherence to the Houſe of Lancaſter. In the 6th of Edward IV. he was 4 


ointcd one of the Juſtices of the Court of Common Pleas, and in 1475 was crea 
Knight of the Bath. He wrote his Tenures“ when he was Judge, and firſt prin 
them probably in 1477. 2% 

Llovd, Robert, Maſter of Arts, fon of Dr. Pierſon Lloyd, and ſecond Maſter 
Wettminſter School, where Robert was educated, and whence he was admitted 
Trinity College, Cambridge, —He was, for ſome time, one of the Uſhers of M. 
minſter School, where he wrote his celebrated poem, called“ The Actor, 17 
Which not only gave proofs of great judgement in the ſubje& he was treating, but! 
alſo the merit of ſmooth verfification, and great ſtrengch of poetry, He ſcon ® 
quitted his employment, and relied entirely on his pen for ſubſiſtence till at leng 
unable to anſwer the debts contrafted from a thoughtleſs and extravagant diſpoliti 
he was con fined in the Fleet Prifon, where he remained till his death, which happened 
1764, in leſs than a month after the deceaſe of Churchill. | 

Lecke, Jebn, a very celebrated Philoſopher and Writer, and the ſon of Mr. J 
Locke, of Pensford, in Somerſetſhire ; born at Wrington, near Briſtol, 1632, « 
1704.2>He was educated at Oxford, where he made a diſtinguiſhed figure in pe 
literature, and entering on the phyſical line, obtained ſome buſineſs at Oxford; 
His conſtitytion not being aþle to bear much fatigue, he ladly embraced an 
that was made him of going abroad, in quality of Secretary to Sir William 8 
who was appointed Envoy to the Elector of Brandenburgh, and ſome other Gerl 
Princes, in 1664. The year after, he returned, and became acquainted with | 
Aſtley, afierwards Earl of Shafteſburv, who urged him to apply himſelf to the! 
of political ſubjects, both eccleſiaſtical and civil; and introduced him into the 
quaintance of ſome of the molt learned men of the time. He had conceived 1 
diſguſt againſt the method of Ariſtotle, and had a particular averſion to ret. 
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liſputations. In this diſpoſition he read Des Cartes's Philoſophy with pleaſure; but, 
bpon mature conſideration, finding it wanted a proper ground-work in experiments, 
be reſolved to attempt ſomething in that way; and in 1671 began to ferm the plan of 
his „ Effay on Human Underſtanding,” but was hindered from making any great 
ropreſs by other employment in the ſervice of his patron, who, being made Lord 
Chancellor the year following, appointed him Secretary of the Prefentations, which 
place he held till Nov. 1673, when the Great Seal being taken from his maſter, 
Locke, who was privy to his moſt ſecret tranſactions, fell into diſgrace alſo. In 1674 
de took his degree of Bachelor of Phyſic at Oxford, and the ſame year went to Mont- 
lier, (being inclinable to a conſumption) where he continued till he was ſent for by 
tbe Earl of Shafteſbury, who was made Preſident of the Council, in 1679, but was 
gain diſgraced and impriſoned: however, when the Earl fled into Holland, to avoid 
a proſecution for high treaſon, in 1682, he was followed by our author, who found 
t neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to continue abroad after his Patron's death, with 
om he was much ſuſpected of being a confederate; and in Nov. 1684 he was de- 
rived of his place of Student of Chriſt Church. In 1685 the Engliſh Envoy at the 
Hague demanded him to be delivered up by the States General, on ſuſpicion of be- 
g concerned in the Duke of Monmouth's invaſion. Hereupon, he lay concealed 
tear twelve months, during which he ſpent his time in writing books, In 1687 he 
brmed a weekly aſſembly at Amſterdam, with Limborch, Le Clerc, and others, for 
bolding conferences upon ſubjects of learning; and, about the end of the year, 
liſted his great work, the“ Eſſay,” &c. In 1689 he returned to England; and, as 
le was eſteemed a ſufferer for Revolution principles, he might cafily have obtained a 
imiderable poſt; but he contented himſelf with that of Commiſhoner of Appeals. 
bout the ſame time, he had an offer made, by Sir William Maſham and his lady, of 
apartment in their country-ſeat at Oates, in Eſſex; which proved fo agreeable to 
um in every reſpect, that he ſpent the greateſt part of the remainder of his life there. 
u 1695 he was appointed a Commiſſioner of Trade and Plantations; and the fame 
ear he publiſhed a treatiſe to promote the ſcheme of a comprehenſion with the Diſ- 
eaters: this, however, drew him into one controverſy, which was ſcarcely ended 
den he entered into another, in defence of his Eſſay, which continued till 1698. 
don after, the aſthma, his conſtitutional diforder, began to ſubdue him; and in 1700 he 
lined his public employment, and retired into the country, where he continued 
Wl his death. The latter part of his life he employed entirely in the ſtudy of the 
Poly Scriptures, and began to entertain a more elevated idea of the Chriſtian religion 
an he had before; ſo that, if ſtrength enough had been left for new works, he 
B b 3 would 
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would probably have written ſome, in order, to have inſpired others. with this gra 
and ſublime idea in all its extent. His works, conſiſting of Letters upon 'Toler 
tion,“ © Effay concerning Human Underſtanding,” Treatiſes on Government, 
«© Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul,” Kc. have attained gene; 


8 


eftcem, and will preſerve it as long as good ſenſe and virtue are left in the worl 
the love of truth is viſible in every part. This is allowed by all that have read then 
for even they who have not reliſhed ſome of Mr. Locke's opinions, have done himt 
Juſtice to confeſs, that the manner in which he defends them ſlie vs he advanced nothin 
that he was not ſincerely convinced of himſelf, He hid a great knowledge cf t 
World, and was prudent without cunning ; eaſy, affable, and condeſcending, witho 
any mean complaiſance. He looked on civility not only as a duty of humanity, þ 
of Chriftanity. He was exact to his word, and religiouſly performed whatever 
promiſed, and was very ſcrupulous of giving recommendations of perſons whom | 
did not well know; and would by no means commend thoſe whom he thought not | 
deſerve it. | 3 
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beneging Wardour Caſtle. He was appointed High Sheriff of Wiltfhire, in 164 
by the Parliament, marched to form the blackade at Oxford, and, upon the death 
his father, in 1645, was choſen a Knight of the Shire in the Parliament for Will 
Soon after the death of the Earl of Eſſex, perceiving Cromwell's intentions of « 
ſtroying the civil power, he always cr him, and objected to entering into at 
treaty with the King. Agreeably to theſe proceedings, he ſat upon the Bench att 
trial and condemnation of the King, concurred in the vote that the Houſe of Pet 
was uſeleſs and dangerous, and became a member of the Council of State. He 


nominated, by Cromwell, Lieutenant General of the Horſe in Ireland; and, uf 


b Republican principles. 


nd, and ſettled at Veray, in Switzerland, thou | 
ade to deſtroy him, or deliver him to Charles II. He continued there till the Reva- 
kon, in 1688, when he returned, with a view to be employed to recover Ireland 
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e death of Ireton, Lord Deputy. He acted as General, but without the title; 
hich Cromwell, upon one pretext or other, prevented, being well acquainted with 
He had nearly ſuppreſſed the Rebellion when. Fleetwood 
ent thither with the chief command. He refuſed to act under the power of the 
woteftorate ; and, though Cromwell uſed his utmoſt efforts, he did not ſucceed. On 
romwell's death he endeavoured to effect a reſtoration of the Commonwealth, in op- 
ſition to Charles Stuart, or any ſingle perſon. On the Reitoration he quitted Eng- 
gh not wighout ſeveral, attempts 


vm the Papiſts. His appearing in London gave ſo great offence, that an addreſs way 


reſented to King William from the Houſe of Commons, that his Majeſty would be 


leaſed to iſſue out a proclamation fur the apprehending of Colonel Ludlow; upon 


hich he returned to Yeray, where he continued till his death, and wrote his Me-: 
joirs. His character is ſeen in the fulleſt light, by contraſting him with his antago- 


it, Cromwell; it being very clear that, if we except their bravery, there could not 
two more different men in the world. Ludlow was fincerely and ſteadily a Repub. 
can ; Cromwell, not wedded to any kind of government, but of all kinds hked that 
e leaſt, Ludlow ſpoke his mind plainly, and was never taken for any other than he 
ofeſſed himſelf to be; he was entirely devoted to the Parliament; and would have 
pplicitly obeyed their orders upon any occaſion whatſoever, eſpecially after it was 
Iuced to the Rump. Cromwell never undertook any buſineſs fodchem, but with a 
ew principally to his own. | | | 
Lyttleton, Sir Edward, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England in the reign af 
barles I. born at Mounſlow, in Shropthire, 1589, died 1645.—He was educated 
Oxford. Being defigned for the law, he removed to the Inner Temple, and ſoon 
ame eminent 1n his profeſſion, He had the management of the high preſump- 
dn charged upon the Duke of Buckingham, about King James's. death; on which 
alion he behayed himſelf with univerſal applauſe, between the jealouſy of the 
ple and the honour of the Court: after which he was elected Recorder of Lon- 
Mm, and, by quick preferment, in 1639, he was conſtituted Lord Chief Juſtice of 
e Common Pleas. In 1640, the Great Seal was put into his cuſtody, and in 164 
was created a Peer of England, by the title of Baron of Mounſlow, in Shrop- 
ute, He fided ſome time with the Parliament; bat, upon the invitation of the 
ug, he went to York, and attended his Majeſty till his death. In 1683 his Re- 
gy peblied in folo, Fenner 
RRR * | 1 tation 
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4 tation in the profeſſion of the law, for learning and all other advantages which | 
tend the moſt eminent men; and had taken great pains in the hardeſt and mt 
«© knotty parts He was intimate with Mr, Selden, who aſſiſted him in his ſtudie 


MA 


and was reckoned the beſt antiquary in hiis profeſſion. | Lawye 
xrrelton, Lord George, born in 17509, died 1773,—He was educated at EV.. 4" 
"whence he went to Chriſt Church, where he diſplayed his abilities to the public in I 
Poem on Blenheim. He was a very early writer, both in verſe and proſe; 21 
* Progreſs of Love, ' and his © Perſian Letters,” having both been written when oted 
Was very young. In 1728 he began his travels, and viſited France and Italy, Wü much 
he returned, he obtained a ſeat in parliament, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf among e L. 
moſt eager opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, though his father, Sir Thomas Lung lnued 
ton, who was one of the Lords cf the Admiralty, always voted with the Coun" 
When the Prince of Wales, being driven from St. James's in,1737, kept a ſeparii es 
court, Mr, Lyttelton was made his Secretary. At length, Walpole gave way, at the R 
honour and profit were diſtributed among his conquerors. Lyttelton was made one Fated 
the Lords of: the Treaſury, and from thence was engaged in ſupporting the ſchem jal of 
of Miniſtry. He had for ſome time entertained doubts of the truth of Chriſtiana! 
and now applied himſelf" ſeriouſly to the great queſtion, His ſtudies, being hon em 
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ended in conviction. He found that religion was true; and what he had learned 
endeavoured to teach, in 1747, by Obſervations on the Converfion and Apoltlel 
«© of St. Paul;“ a treatiſe to which infidelity has never been able to fabricate a 
cioas anſwer. In 1751, upon the death of his father, he inherited a Baronet's tit 


with a large eſtate. In 1754, he was appointed Cofferer and Privy Counſellor, at © Gr 
the next year exchanged it for the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Soon aft profe 
he publiſhed his Dialogues of the Dead,“ which were eagerly read, though t aſter 
production rather, as it ſeems, of leiſure than of ſtudy, rather effuſions than comp wher 
fitions. In 1757, the diffolution of the Miniſtry being unavoidable, on account Mart 
the inauſpicious commencement of the war, Sir George, lofing his employment, wie" 
the reſt, was recompenſed with a peerage, and reſted from poet turbulence in del 
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_ Hoaſe of Lords. His laſt literary production was The Hiſtory of Henry 
Second,“ 1764; elaborated by the reſearches and deliberations of twenty yea 
and publiſhed with the greateſt anxiety. But to politics and literature there muſ 
an end. Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of a ſtrong or a healthy man; 
had a flender, uncompacted frame, and a meagre face; he laſted, however, abe 
lixty years, and then was ſeized with his laſt illneſs, 10 a 
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MACKENZIE, Sir George, an ingenious and learned Scots Writer and eminent 
Lawyer, born 1036, died 1691.—fHe was educated at the Univerſities of Aberdeen and 
d. Andrew, and having turned his thoughts to the Civil Law, with a view of per- 
ting himſelf, travelled into France. Gn his return, he was called to the Bar, and 
In 2 a years gained the character of an eminent pleader. At length, he was pro- 
noted to the office of a Judge in the criminal court; which he diſcharged with ſo 
much credit and reputation that he was made King's Advocate in 1674, and one of 
de Lords of the Privy Council in Scotland, and knighted by his Majcky. He con- 
tinued to fill his poſt with a great deal of reputation, till the abrogation of the penal 
bus by James II. when he reſigned, heing convinced that be could not diſcharge the 
luties with a good conſcience. He was ſome time after reſtored, and continued until 


ard . l 

f e Revolution, when he finally gave it up. In 1689 he went to Oxford, and proſe- 
»ne eated his ſtudies in the Bodleian Library, Beſides ſome moral pieces, he wrote feve- 
hem other works, to illuſtrate the laws and cuſtoms of his country, to vindicate the 
ani vonarchy from the reſtleſs contrivances and attacks of thoſe whom he eſteemed his 
'oneremies, and to maintain the honour and glory of Scotland. 1925 

ed Maclaurin, Colin, an eminent Mathematician and Philoſopher, ſon of a Cl 
nel; born at Kilmoddan, in Scotland, 1698, died 1746.—lle was ſent to the Uni 


jerlity of Glaſgow in 1709. In his 15th year he took the degree of Maſter of Arta, 
n which occafion he compoſed, and publickly defended, a theſis On the Power of 


, FF vravity,” with great applauſe. In 1717 he offered himſelf a candidate for the 
 afMprofelorſhip of mathematics in the Mariſchal College of Aberdeen, and obtained it, 
zu er a ten days trial with a very able competitor. In 1719 he went to London, 
owe here he became acquainted wich Dr, Hoadley, Dr. Clarke, Sir Iſaac Newton, 


Martin Folke, Eſq. and other eminent men; at which time alſo he was admitted a 
member of the Royal Society. In 1722 Lord Polwarch appointed him Tutor to his 
eldeſt ſon, with whom he travelled in France; and at Lorrain wrote his piece On 


ry WW the Percygion of Bodies,” which gained the prize of the Royal Academy of 
yea ciences in 1724; but his pupil ſoon after dying, he returned to Aberdeen, and had 
auſt arcely ſettled when he was invited to Edinburgh, to ſupply the place of Profeſſor, 
an; WW the room of Mr. James Gregory. After this, his mathematical claſſes became 
abo e numerous, In 1742 he publiſhed, in two volumes, 4to. © A complete Syſtem of 


. kluxions, with their Application to the moſt conſiderable in Geometry and Natural 
p biloſophy.“ As this work colt him infinite pains, fo is it the matt condemn 
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ef all. In the mean time, he was continually obliging the public with ſome p 
formance, or obſervation, many of which are to be found in the Medical Eflays aut 
Philofophical Tranſactions. In 1745, having been very active in fortifying the Cit 
of Edinburgh againſt the Rebel army, he was obliged to fly from thence to the nor 
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of England. In this expedition he laid the foundation of an illneſs that colt him hi Mar, 
life. He is ſaid to have been a very good, as well as a very great man, and worthy Met 
love as well as admiration, His peculiar merit as a philoſopher was, that all his fu Middle 
dies were accommodated to general utility; and we find, in many places of his woe br. 
an application even of the moſt abſtruſe theories to the perfecting of mechanic 4 
Arts. | | g 

* Maittaire, Michael, an eminently learned Writer, born in 1663, died 1747. H © 
was educated at Oxford; and from 16957 to 1699, he was ſecond Maſter of WeſtninM* * 
fer School, which was afterwards indebted to him for“ Grace Lingue Diale2i Y. 
2706, 8vo. and an Engliſh Grammar. In 171: he publiſhed “ Remarks on Mr pedly « 
© Whifton*s Account of the Convocation's Proceedings, with relation to himſelf, iN Ol 
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2 Letter to the Biſhop of Bath and Wells;” An Eſſay againſt Arianiſm and 
fome other Hereſies. In 1709 he gave the firſt ſpecimen of his great {kill in typogta 
Phical antiquities, by publiſhing ** Szephanorum Hiſtoria, Vitas ipſorum ac Libros com 
plectens, which was followed by four other volumes. In 1713 he publithed, b 
Tebſcription, ** Opera et Fragmenta Veterum Poetarum, 2 volumes, folio. From thi 
ame, till 1720, he publiſhed editions of ſeveral Latin claſſics, much eſteemed for thei 
correctneſs. From 1728 to 1732, he was employed in printing ** Marmorum Arunde 


Hanorum, Seldenianorum,”” &c. He alfo publiſhed ſeveral other works relative i Ul the 
claffical learning and antiquities, His valuable library was ſold by auction. He u 1 " 
parronifed by the firſt Earl of Oxford, and continued a favourite with his ſon, tt de 


Jecond Earl. He was Latin Tutor to Mr. Stanhope, ſon of the Earl of Chelier 


eld. | e in 

Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond and Derby, Daughter and Heireſs of John Bea * 
fort, Duke of Somerſet, grandſon to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, a lady i = 
Aluſtrious for her perſonal endowments as for her birth; born at Bletſhce, in Bed 8 
Sordſhire, 1441, died 1509, —She married Edmund Earl of Richmond, half. broths * £ 


of Henry VI. by whom ſhe had a ſon, afterwards King Henry VII. Edmund dyin 
In 1456, 'ſhe married Sir Henry Stafford, and at his deceaſe was married again | 
Thomas Lord Stanley, created Earl of Derby in 1485, and died in 1504. She lie 
co fee her ſon carried to the grave, and ſurvived him only chtee months; and v4 
Haries in his chapel, where an elegant monument was erected to her memo 
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„eich en epitaph, drawn up by Eraſmus, at the requeſt of Biſhop Fiſher, for which 
e had 208. given him by the Univeriity of Cambridge. She founded the colleges 
f Chriit and St. John, at Cambridge, beſide a Profeſſorſnip of Divinity in each 
Univerſity. "MP 
Marſam, Sir John, a learned Writer, born 1602, died 1685.—He was brought up 
* Weſtminſter School, and afterwards went to Oxford. He ſtudied the law in the 

Middle Temple; and in 1638 was ſworn one of the Six Clergy in Chancery, Upon 

e breaking-out of the Civil Wars, he followed the King to Oxford; for which he 

as deprived of his place by the Parliamentarians, and ſuffered a vaſt loſs by the 

plundering of his effects. Upon the decline of the King's affairs, he returned to Lon- 

lon, compounded for his eſtate, and betook himſelf wholly to retirement and ſtudy. 

He was a very accompliſhed gentleman, exa@ in the knowledge of hiſtory, chrono- 

bey, and languages. He publiſhed ** Diatribra Chrenelogica,” (wherein he lear- 

pedly examines, ſuccinctly, the principal difficulties which occur in the chronology of 
be Old Teſtament) and other excellent works. 0 8 

Marvell, Andrew, a very ingenious Author, born at Kingſton upon Hull, 1620, 

led 1678.—He was educated at Cambridge, and travelled through the polite parts 
if Europe, and reſided as Secretary to the Engliſh Embaily at the Court of Conſtan- 
linople. In 1653 he returned to England, and in 1657 was made Aſſiſtant to the 
tlebrated Milton, Latin Secretary to the Protector. A little before the Reſtoration, 
ie was Choſen, by his native town, Kingſton upon Hull, to fit in that parliament 
Huch began in 1660, and again in that of 1661. In this ſtation he acquitted himſelf 
bo much to the ſatisfaction of his electors, that they allowed him a handſome penſion 
ll the time he repreſented them, which was till his death. He ſeldom ſpoke in par- 
lament, but had great influence, without doors, upon the members of both . Houſes, 
prince Rupert, particularly, paid the greateit regard to;his counſels; and ſuch was 
e intimacy between them, that when Marvell was obliged to ahſcond, to avoid fall- 
lg a ſacrifice to the indignation and malice of thoſe enemies whom, the honeſt ſharp, 
els of his pen had excited, the former frequently went to ſee him, diſguiſed. as a 
Invate perſon ; for Marvell had made himſelf ſo: obnexigus to the governing party, 
by the oppoſition he gave them in his writings, as well as by his actions, that his 
ue was often threatened, and he was forced to conceal himſelf from public. view: 
twichſtanding which, Charles IT. took great delight in his converſation, and tried 
Þl means to win him over to his fide, but in vain, nothing being ever able to ſhake 
Ws reſolution... The King, having one night entertained; him, ſent the Lord Trea-⸗ 
er, Danby, the next morning, to his lodgings, up two pair of Rairs, in one % ho 
| — a ** . rr n 0 itt] 
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little courts in the Strand. He was bufily writing, when his Lordſhi abrupt Fhiloſ 


3 the door upon him. Being ſurpriſed at fo unexpected a viſitor, he told th 
reaſurer, be believed he had miſtaken his way. Lord Danby replied — Not naw 


have found Mr. Marvell;“ informing him that he came from his Majeſty, et. 


Court he could be pleaſed with: to which Marvell replied, that he could not, wi 


know what he could do to ſerve him: to which Marvell replied, with his uſual fe 
tiouſneſs, that it was not in his Majeſty's power to ſerve him. Coming to a ſerio 
explanation, our author told the Treafurer, that he knew full well the nature WR" 
courts, and that whoever is diſtinguiſhed by the favour of the Prince, is always et 

ed to vote in his intereſt. Lord Danby then told him, that his Majeſty, from th 
Juſt ſenſe he had of his merit alone, deſired to know whether there was any place 


honour, accept the offer; ſince, if he did, he muſt either be ungrateful to the King 
in voting againſt him, or falſe to his country, in giving into the meaſures of tl 
Court. The only favour, therefore, which he begged of his Majeſty was, that WF 
would eſteem him as faithful a ſubject as any he had, and more truly in his intereſt, hf bute 
refuſing his offers, than he could have been by embracing them. Lord Danby, fue, 
ing n6 arguments would make the leaſt impreſſion, told him, that the King had of 
dered him 1000 l. which he d he would receive, till he could think of ſomethin 
farther to aſk his Majeſty. This laſt offer he rejected, with the ſame ſteadineſs as ti 
firſt; though, as ſoon as the Treaſurer was gone, he was obliged to borrow a guint 
of a friend, Marvell died in his 58th year; not without the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions { 
being poiſoned, being of a temperate and ſtrong copftitution. 
Maſfnger, IN an Engliſh Poet, born at Saliſbury, 1585, died 1639.— lle 
educated at Oxford, and quitted the Univerſity without taking any degree. IIe we 
to London, applied himfelf to the ſtage, and wrote ſeveral comedies, which were al 
mired for the purity of their ſtyle, and the economy of their plots. He was held 
the higheſt eſteem by the Poets of that age; and there were few who did not reck( rho 
it an honour to write in conjunction with him; as Fletcher, Middleton, Row! 
Field, and Decker did. : a1 
Mead, Dr. Richard, a moſt diſtinguiſhed Phyſician, whoſe abilities and eminen 
in his profeſſion, united with his learning and fine taſte for thoſe arts which embel! 
and improve haman life, long rendered Fim an ornament, not only to his own p zune 
feflion, but to the nation and age in which he lived; was the ſon of a celebrat 
Nonconformiſt divine, and born at Stepney, 1673, died 1754.—In 1689 he 
| under Grzvius, at Utrecht. In 1692 he removed to Leyden, where he ſtud! 
Phyſic very ſuccelifully under Herman and Pitcairn. He took his degree . 


5 ks : ; 
_— =  F  . wa9 
Ptiloſophy and Phyſic at Padua, in 1695: the year following he returned to England, 
d practiſed with great ſucceſs. In 1702 he publiſhed his“ Mechanical Account of 
Poiſons; which was juſtly eſteemed. He became Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1104; in 1706 was choten one of their Council, and in 1717 a Vice Prefident. In 
170; the Univerſity of Oxford conferred upon bim the degree of Doctor of Phyficz 
diploma. In 1720 he publiſhed .** A Diſcourſe concerning Peſtilential Contagion.” 
bn the. acceſſion. of George I. he was appointed Phyſician in Ordinary to his Ma- 
ly, Id 1746 he publithed his treatiſe Oe Imperro Solis ut Lune,” &c. in 17493 
0. Morbii Biblitis,”” and in 1750, Menita Meuita.“ This was the laſt, and 
haps the moſt uſeful, of all his works. During almoſt half a century, he was at 
he head of his profeſſion. He was a moſt generous patron of learning and learned 
in; in all ſciences and in every country. His large and ſpacious houſe in Great Or- 
and Street: became a repoſitory of all that was curicus/in nature or art, to which 
extenſive correſpondence with the learned in all parts of Europe, not a little cons 
fibuted. His library; confiſted' of 6592 works; containing upwards of 16,000 voa 
mes, in which he ſpared no expence for ſcarce and ancient editions; and it is re- 
arkable that many ſold for much more than they colt him. 
Middleton, Sir Hugh; was born at Denbigh, in North Wales, and became a Citizen 
d Goldſmith. of London. This city not being ſufficiently ſapplied with water; 
wee acts of parliament were obtained; granting tlie Citizens of London full power to 
ng a river from any part of Middleſex and Hertfordſhire; but the project, after 
ach calculation; was laid afide as impracticable, till Sir Hugu Middleton undertooke 
ard made choice of two ſpritigs, one in the pariſh of Amwell, ttar Hertford, the 
er near Ware, both about 20 miles from London; and, having united their 
Rams; conveyed them; by a courſe of near 40 miles, to the City, with great labotf 
Lexpence; It was begun in 1608. When he had brought the water into the neigh= 
hood of Enfield, almoſt his whole fortune was ſpent; pon which, he applied to 
t Mayor and Commonalty for aſſiſtance; but they refuſing, King James; willing to 
wurage that noble work, covenanted to pay half of the wholeexpence. Thus the 
gn was happily effected, and the water brought into the ciſtern at Iſlington on - 
nelmas Day, 1613. Though Sir Hugh was a loſer in point of profi:, yet he was 
juner in point of honour; for Kin 19 made him firſt a Knight, and then a Ba- 
det, for the ſervices he had done. In 1619 his Majeſty granted his letters patent to 
Hugh Middleton; and others, incorporating them by the name of The Gover- 
lors and Company of the New River, brought from Chadwell and Amwell to Con- 
den;“ and impowering them to .. a. Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Trea- 
= furer, 
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ſurer, to'grantdeafes, &c. Vet the profit it brought in at firſt was very inconſider 
able. However, it has now, for many years, yielded a large revenue, and is ſo valy 
able, that the ſhares in it ſell for thirty years purchaſe. When he died, he bequeathed 
a ſhare to the Company of Goldſmiths in London, for the benefit of the poor mem 
bers of it. IT | n 8 ; 
© Middleton,, Dr. Conyers, à celebrated Divine, and ſon of a clergyman ; born 
York, 1683, died 1750.—He was educated at Cambridge. In 1717, when Georgel 
viſited the Univerſity, he was created, with ſeveral others, a Doctor of Divinity, b 
mandate; and was the perſon who gave the firſt motion to that famous proccedin 
againſt Dr. Bentley, his maſter, relating to ſome mercenary conduct of his in thz 
ofüce. In 1723, upon the-enJargement. of the Public Library at Cambridge, by th 
addition of Biſhop More's books, Which had been purchaſed by the King, and pri 
ſented to the Univerſity, the office ef Principal. Librarian was erected, and conferre 
upon Dr. Middleton. He had not been long(employed in this ſituation, before | 
incurred the diſpleaſure of the whole medicabtribe, by the publication of a piec 
entitled De Medicorum apud weteres R cmanos degentium conditione difſertatic; q 
contra viros celeberrimos Jacobum Sfonium' & Richardum Meadium ſerwilem atque ffi 
« nobilem eam fuiſſe oſtenditur. Cant.” 1726. Mead had juſt before publiſhed © Mere. 
% Harveian Oration,” Wherein ke defended the dignity of his profeſſion; ſo that unit 
attempt to degrade it was conſidered by the faculty as an open attack upon their ori dor 
Much reſentment was ſhewn, and a few pamphlets were written and publiſhed: ho utir 
ever, the two Doctors, without txoubling themſelves to decide the queſtion, becai N 
afterwards very good friends. In 1729 he publiſhed “ A Letter from Rome, ſuef ed. 

ing an exact Conformity between Popery and Paganiſm; or, the Religion cf. Wd p! 
e preſent; Romans, derived from that of their Heathen Anceſtors.” This Let d a 
though written with great politeneſs, good ſenſe, and learning, yet drew upon eęerv 

author the diſpleaſure of ſome even of our own church; becauſe he attacked in it , cc 

Popiſh Miracles, with a gaiety which feemed, in their opinion, to condemn all mi 40 

cles. Conſequently, it ruined all bis hopes, and proved fatal to his pre ferme Lox 

though at che ſame time it exalted him in the opinion of men of a free turn of mii her, 

In 1730 was publiſhed Tindall's famous book, called“ Chriſtianity as old as hes, 
„ Creation ;”” the defipn of which was to deſtroy. revelation; and to eſtabliſh nat a0 

religion in its ſtead. Among the many antagoniſts that. roſe up againit it was lader 
.weli-known Dr. Waterland, who publiſhed “ A Vindication: of the Scripture,” lk, 

Middleton, not liking his manner of vindicating- Scripture; addreſſed a Leiter t of 
_ *Kam, containing tome remarks on it, &c. Two things contributed to make . " I 
orm 
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formance as obnoxious to the Clergy as poſſible ; and thoſe were; firſt, the popular cha» 
nater of Waterland, who. was then at the head of the champions for Orthodoxy, 
jet whom Middleton, inſtead of reverenciog, had ventured to treat with the utmoſt 


nore eſpecially his manner of ſaying 1hem. Middleton was {oon diſcovered to be 
de author of the Letter; and he was near being ſtripped of his degrees, and of all 
lis connections with the Univerſity; but this was deferred, upon promiſe of reaſonable 
atsfattion. ' In 1741 came out his great work, entitled“ The Hiſtory of the Lite of 
M. Fullius Cicero,” in two volumes, 4to. This is a molt excellent performance, 
whether we regard the materials, or the language; and will probably be read as long as 
te and polite literature ſhall continue to prevail among us. Nevertheleſs, there is 
ne fault in it, which is commonly obſerved in the writers of particular lives, that 
dey are apt to be partial and prejudiced in favour of their ſubject, and to give us 
bmetimes panegyric inſtead of hiſtory. In 1748 he publiſhed: A free Enquiry into 
the miraculous Powers which are ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in the Chriſtian 
Church, from the earlieſt Ages, through ſeveral ſucceſſive Centuries; which 
led another terrible controverſy with the Clergy, and innumerable anſwers ap- 
peared againſt him. But before he thought proper to take notice of any of his anta- 
puts, he ſurpriſed the public with“ An Examination of the Lord Biſhop of Lon- 
don's Diſcourſes, concerning the Uſe and Intent of Prophecy,” &c. He was me- 
Imting a general anſwer to all the objections made againſt the Free Enquiry,” and 
ad wrote about eighty pages, in 4to. When he was ſeized with an illneſs of which he 
led. In 1752 the whole of his works, except the Life of Cicero, were collected, 
d publiſhed in 4 volumes, 4to. They diſcuſs queſtions of the utmoſt importance, 
Gare written with the greateſt acuteneſs and learning. As a writer, no man better 
klerves to be read than Middleton, no man having exceeded him in ſpirit, perſpicu- 
}, correctneſs, and elegance. 1 . | | | 

Milton, John, a moſt illuſtrions Engliſh Poet, and famous alſo for politics; born 
London, 1608, died 1674.—He was put to St. Paul's School, and, from his 12th 
ar, generally ſat, up half the night at his ſtudies, which, with his frequent head- 
ches, is {uppoſed to have been the occaſion of the firſt ruin of his eyes. In 1625 he 
admitted of Chriſt's College, Cambridge. After he had taken his degree of 
aller of Arts, in 1632, he left the Univerſity; in 1634 he wrote his Comus,” a 
lakk, which was performed at Ludlow Cattle, before the Earl of Bridgwater, Prefi- 
at of Wales; and in 1637, his Lycidas.” Upon the death of his mother, he ob- 
cd leave of his father to travel _— At Paris he procured an introduction «4 

| 2 


tontempt and ſeverity; ſecondly, the very free things that himſelf had aſſerted, and 
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* the celebrated Hugo Grotius; and went thence into Italy, where he was treaty 
| with the greateſt reſpect by men eminent for their learning and quality. On his 
turn, by the repeated ſolicitations of his friends, he took a houſe- in Alderſga 
Street, where he formed the plan of bis academical inſtitution, by practice, afi 

wards ſet forth in his ** Treatiſe on Education,” publiſhed in 1644. In 1641] 

: gave vent to his wrath, which he had been treaſuring up for ſome years againſt 
relates, by panning Aus pieces relating to church government, In 1643 he m 


tor 
ried a daughter of Richard Powell, Eiq. a firm Royaliſt. They had nor coh:bi{ſ* /;; 
together above a month when ſhe deſerted him; which ſo jncenſed him that he made grant 
reſolution never to receive her more. He wrote four pieces in defence of chat reſo dar 
tion, and even proceeded to make his addreſſes to another lady: but this proceedim vic 
which was intended to cut off all thoughts of a reſtoration, proved the very means iſ Gr 
effecting it, by his wife's ſubmiſſion. In 1644 he publiſhed a piece, entitled „4 
: pagitica,”* and in 1645 his Juvenile Poems. In 1647 he retired into a ſmall hoc y 
in Holborn, and kept cloſe to his fludies, pleaſed to obſerve the public affairs dis. 
tending to the great end of his wiſhes, till all was completed by the deſtruction Heart 
royalty by the death of the King. In 1649 he publiſhed “ The Tenure of Kinfoy +, 
and Magiſtrates,” &c, and other tracts. He ſoon after was taken into the (erviiſſ:n c 
of the Commonwealth, and made Latin Secretary to the Council of State. In 10% l. p! 
he his celebrated piece, entitled ©* Pro populo Anglicano defenſio; he! 
performance ſpread his name all over Europe, and for which he received 10d 
from the Commonwealth, While he was writing this piece, he loſt his eye-lighW „. 
Which had been decaying for ſebęral years. In 1654 he publiſhed his “ Dee rer 
F« ſecunda pro populo Anglicans; and the year ſucceeding, his Dęfenſio pro ſe. Bei 
now at caſe from ſtate adverſaries and public conteſts, he had leiſure again to pro en, 
cute his ſtudies and private deſigns ; particularly his“ Hiſtory of Britain,” and Ned 
new * Th-ſaurys Lingue Latine,” according to the method of Robert Stephens. Nb 
this laſt work he collected materials to the quantity of three folio volumes, but did “ 
live to digeſt them ; which gave birth to the! Cambridge Didionary,“ publiſned i, w. 
1693, 4t0. In 1658 he publiſhed Sir Walter Raleigh's Cabinet Council ;” Med ; 
the ſame year, A Treatiſe of the Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes.” Upon es, 
3 of the parliament by the army, after Richard Cromwell had been obi 
o reſign the ProteQorſhip, Milton wrote a letter, in which he lays down the modeſited 
a commonwealth ; not ſuch as he thought the beſt, but what might be the moſt read can 
ſettled at that time, to prevent the reſtoration of monarchical government: but in 
giving it unayoidable, he retreated, for his own ſafety, tall he was concluded in Wy . 
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general amneſty. juſt before the Reſtoration, he was removed from the office of 
Latin Secretary, wherein it is manifeſt he acquitted himſelf to the honour of his em- 
ployers. In 1665 he retired, with his family, to St. Giles's Chalfont, in Bucking- 
hamſhire, to avoid the plague; where he finiſhed his poem, entitled“ Paradiſe Loft,” 
but did not publiſh it till 1667; and in 1670, © Paradiſe Regained:“ to which was 
added, © Sampſon Agoniſtes, a Dramatic Poem.“ In 1669 he publiſhed his Biſe 
tory of Britain; which he had been ſo long about. In 1672 came out his A 
tis logic plenior in/litutio, ad Rami methodum concinnata.”” Upon the indulgence 
pranted to the Diſſenters, in 1673, he publiſhed a defence of univerſal toleration for 
ectaries of all denominations, except Papiſts, in a diſcourſe entitled, Of true Reli- 
„gion, Hereſy, Schiſm, Toleration, and what beſt Means may be uſed againſt the 
Growth of Popery;” and in 1674 he 'publiſhed “ Cen familiarium 
Liber 1. & Proluſiones quædam orætoriæ in Collegio Chriſti habite.” All his pro- 
ic works were collected, and publiſhed by Dr. T. Birch, in two volumes, folio, in 
738. Milton's deportment was erect, open, and affable; his converſation eaſy, 
dearful, and inſtructive. lis genius and reading are ſeen in his works, in which, 
never, ſuch inequalities are found, as ſhew him ſometimes to have been no more 
dan one cf the people. This may be owing to that peculiarity in his make, which 
[t. Philips relates as having received it from himſelf, viz. that his poetical vein flowed 
tore happily at one ſeaſon of the year than another. His moral and religious charac- 
fr was excellent, but certainly puſhed too far; for there were ſeaſons enough in His 
lt when his zeal carried both to a fanatical height. In his early years, he was a fa- 
burer of the Puritans; in his middle age, he was beſt pleafed with the Independents 
dd Anabaptiſts, as allowing more liberty than others, and coming neareſt, in his opi- 
on, to the primitive practice; but, in the latter part of his life, he was not a pro- 
led member of any particular ſe& among Chriſtians, frequented none ef their aſ- 
mdlies, nor uſed any of their rites in his family. | 
Moleferorth, Robert, Viſcount Moleſworth, an eminent Stateſman and polite Wri- 
"was the fon of an eminent merchant; born in 1656, died 17253. —He was edu- 
wed at the College in Dublin. When the Prince of Orange entered England, in 
8, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an early and zealous appearance for his country's 
berty and religion ; which rendered him ſo obnoxious to King James, that he was at- 
ated, and his eſtate ſequeſtered. But when King William was ſettled on the throne, 
alled this ſufferer, for whom he had a particular regard, into his Privy Council; 
| in 1692, ſent him Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Denmark. ere he re- 
above three years, till ſome particular conduct of his difobliging his Daniſh 
* Cc 3 Majcity, 
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diſturbances in Ireland, end ſettled in England, and employed himſelf in writi 
his Dioptrics, which were publiſhed in 1692, under the title of Dieptrica nova; 
being the firſt book that appeared in Engliſh upon the ſubject. In this work he 
complimented Mr. Locke on the advances he had made in logic, in his !“ Effay on 
Human Underſtanding ;” whence an intimate acquaintance and a conftant corre 
ſpondence commenced. As ſoon as the public tranquillity was ſettled, he returned 
to his native country, and was choſen one of the Repreſentatives in Parliament for 
the city of Dublin. In 1695 he was nominated one of the Commiſſioners for the for- 
feited eſtates, with a ſalary of gol. per annum; but, conceiving it to be an invidious 
once, he declined it. In 1 698 he publiſhed ** The Caſe of Ireland Rated, in rela- 
tion to its being bound by Acts of Parliament made in England.” The ſame year 
le went to England, on purpoſe to pay a viſit to Mr. Locke. Shortly after his re- 
turn, he was ſeized with a fit of the ſtone, of which he died. Beſides the foremen- 
toned works, he publiſhed ſeveral pieces in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, memorable for having reſtored Charles II. to 
is crown and kingdoms, was deſcended from a very ancient family, born at Pother- 
Ke, in Devonſhire, 1608, and died 1670.—He was the younger ſon of Sir Thomas 
Monk, and, being unprovided for, he entered a volunteer into the army, and ob- 
lined a pair of colours in the expedition to the Iſle of Rhee. He ſerved afterward 
uche Low Countries, and returned to his native country, juſt on the breaking-out 


eputation; and in quelling the Iriſh Rebellion, he did ſuch conſiderable ſervice, 
at the Lords Juſtices appointed him Governor of Dublin: but, the Parliament in- 
rvening, that authority was veſted in another, The King made him Major Gene- 
a in the Iriſh Brigade, then employed in the ſiege of Nantwich, in Cheſhire; to 
ich place he arrived juſt ſoon enough to ſhare in the unfortunate ſurpriſal of that 
ole brigade by Sir Thomas Fairfax. He remained confined in the Tower of 
London till 1646, when, as the only means to be ſet at liberty, he took the Cove- 
unt, engaged with the Parliament, and accepted a command under them in the 
lk ſervice, and ſoon after was appointed Commander in Chief of all the Parlia- 
kent's forces in the north of Ireland, where he performed ſeveral fignal ſervices, 
nul he was called to account for a treaty made with the Iriſh Rebels, a circumſtance 
lich was only obliterated by his future good fortune. He ſerved againſt the Scots, 
do had proclaimed Charles II. under Oliver Cromwell, 
*utenant General of the Artillery, and afterwards left Commander in Chief 
Scotland. In the Dutch war, General Monk was joined with the admirals 
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if the war between Charles I. and his Scotiſh ſubjects, in which he acquired great 


by whom he was made 
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and Dean, in the command at ſea, when he contributed greatly, by his courage and 
conduct, to the annoyance of the Dutch. On his return home, he was treated ſo 
Kindly,” that Oliver is ſaid to have grown jealous of him; nevertheleſs, upon the 
breaking out of freſh troubles in Scotland, he was ſent as Commander in Chief, 
where he continued five years, beloved by the people, though his government was 
more arbitrary than any they had experienced, which he exerciſed as one of the 
Protector's Council of State in Scotland. Upon the depoſition of the Protector, 
Richard, and the anarchy that enſued, General Monk furaiſhed a hand to the heart 
of the nation, and reſtored the King without any diſturbance; and in this did the 
greateſt ſervice that ever was performed by a fubje& to his ſovereign. He way 
created Duke of Albemarle, with a grant of 70001. per annum eſtate, beſides other 
penſions. The remainder of his life he ſpent in as high glory as a ſubje& could pol+ 
leſs, "conſulted and employed, upon all great occaſions, by the King his maſter, and, 


what is very rare and extraordinary, at the ſame time perfectly eſteemed and beloved M 
by his fellow-ſubjes. This extraordinary man was an author, a light in which he Her 
is by no means generally known, and yet in which he did not want merit. After hi rr 
death was publiſhed, in 1671, ** Obſervations upon military and political Affairs, Wing: 
beſide ſome Speeches in Parliament, and Letters. ES | tua 

Montague, Charles, Earl of Halifax, a diſtinguiſhed Wit and Stateſman, and th lig 
fourth ſon of George Montague, Eſq. ſon of Henry, firſt Earl of Mancheſter ; borniiiane 
1661, died 1715.,—He was educated at Weſtminſter School, and thence removed ce 
to Cambridge. In 1684 he wrote A Poein on tbe Death of Charles IT. ;“ in whic Maſt 
he diſplayed his genius to ſuch advantage, that the Earl of Dorſet invited him t 
London, and brought him acquainted with ſome of the choiceſt wits. In 1657 e 
Increaſed his reputation by a piece which he wrote in conjunction with Prior, pub en! 
liſhed under the title of The Hind and Panther,” tranſverſed to the ſtory of- T e 
Country and City Movſe;” in which the laureat champion, Dryden, was wel8iWice 
cudgelled with his own weapon. Upon the abdication of James II. he was choleniſanin 
one of the Members of the Convention, where he voted for declaring the throng his 
vacant. 'By the Earl of Dorſet he was recommended to King William, who imme le d 
diately allowed him a penſion of gool. per annum. He diſplayed great talents ire 
the Houſe of Commons, and in 1691 was made one of the Commiſiioners of S, 
Treaſury. In 1694 he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1695 he entered ine 
the deſign of recoining all the current money of the nation, which, though greallityy, 
difficolties attended it, he, undertook. and completed in the compaſs of two years All 21 
In 1698 he was appointed firſt Commiſſioner af the Treaſury, and one of the Lordo 


Juſtice 
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Juttices of England, during the King's abſence jn Holland. In 1699 he was Audi- 
tor of the Exchequer, and in 1700 a Peer, by the title of Baron of Halifax. Im 7 
ol he was impeached by the Houſe of Commons in fix articles, which were diſ- 
miſled by the Houſe of Lords. In 1702 he wäs again attacked, but with no better 
ſucceſs. In 1706 he was one of the Commiſſioners for the Union of Scotland; 

and, upon paſſing the bill for the naturalization of the Houſe of Hanover, was 

made choice of to carry that act thither. Upon the deceaſe of Queen Anne, he 

was appointed one of the Regency; and, upon George I. taking poſſeſſion of the 

throne, he was appointed firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, inftalled Knight of the 
Garter, and created Earl of Halifax. ' This nobleman raiſed himſelf entirely by his 
abilities and eloquence. Addiſon has celebrated him in his-account of the greateſt 7 
Engliſh Poets. Steele has drawn his character in the dedication to the ſecond vo- 
ume of the Spectator, and to the fourth of the Tatler, 700 TT NOT ju 
More, Sir Thomas, Chancellor of England, born in London, 1480, died 1535.— 
He was educated at Oxford, and ſtudied the law at Lincoln's Inn, till he became a 
Jariſter. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in parliament, particularly in 1503, by oppo- 
ing a ſubſidy demanded by Henry VII., with ſuch ſtrength of argument, that it wass 
actually refuſed by the Parliament; which ſo highly offended his Majeſty, that he was 93 


obliged to retire from public buſineſs till the acceſſion of Henry VIII. when he be- 
tame ſo eminent in the practice of the law, that there was ſcarce a cauſe of impor- 
tance tried at the Bar, if which he was not concerned. By his Majeſty he was made 39 
Maſter of the Requeſts, knighted, and appointed one of the Privy Council: In iÞ 


1520 he was made Treaſurer of th» Exchequer. In 1523 he was choſen Speaker of 


ual, recourſe was had to threats and terrors, to win him over. Several accuſations 
dere brought againſt him, without ſucceſs, till the act of Supremacy was paſſed in 
1534, when, refuſing to take the oath, he was committed priſoner to the Tower. 
arguments that could be deviſed were alledged to him by Archbiſhop Cranmer 
others, to perſuade him to 2 compliance. After he had lain, therefore, m_— 
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p 
he Houſe of 'Commong, and ſoon after ſhewed great intfepidify in fruſtrating a mo- 1 
tion for an oppreſſive ſubſidy, promoted by Cardinal Wolſey. Upon the diſgrace of 4 
de Cardinal, in 1530, he was appointed Lord High Chancellor of England, which i 
tice he executed, for near three years, with a moſt-exemplary diligence, a true mag- bs 
lanmity of ſpirit, and a moſt incorrupted integrity, when he reſigned, with a view * 
o bis own ſafety; not being able to ſatisfy his conſcience concerning the invalidity o 
be diverce of Catharine of Arragon, a confirmation of which would ſoon be re- 4 
quired of him, from the nature of his office, When all fair means proved ineffec- 1 
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months in priſon, he was arraigned, tried, and found guilty, for denying th 
King's ſupremacy. . That gaiety of ſpirit and innocent mirth which had ſo diſtin 
- gurſhed him in his life, did not forſake him at the time of his execution on Tove 
Hill. He was the author of many and various works, though nothing but H 
Utopia“ has long been read; which is owing to their having been chiefly of ths 
polemic kind. His peculiar excellence in writing was a natural eaſineſs of expre 
non, 2 repreſentation of all the opinions of Popery, with their fair fide to the read ne 
and a great ftore of pleaſant tales. In this conſiſts the great ſtrength of his work 
Which were deſigned rather for the rabble than for learned men: but for juſtice 
contempt of money, humility, and a true generoſity of mind, he was an example t 
the age in which he lives. 8 | 
Moriſon, Robert, a Phyſician and Profeſſor of Botany at Oxford, born at Aberdeet 

2620, died 1683.— He ſtudied mathematics at firſt, but afterwards applied himſe 
Xo Botany, for which he had a ſtrong inclination. The Civil Wars breaking ou 
he fixed his reſidence at Paris. In 1648 he took the degree of Doctor of Phyſic 
Angus. In 1650 he was introduced to the Duke of Orleans, who gave him the d 
rection of the Royal Gardens at Blois. Upon the Reſtoration, Charles II. invitd 
Him over to England, appointed him his Phyfician, and gave him the title of Pri 
feſſor Royal of Botany, with a penſion of 2001. per annum. In 1669 he publiſhd 
is ? Przludium Botanicum, which procured him ſo much reputation that the Un 

verſity of Oxford choſe him for their Botanical Profeſſor. He had begun to publ ume 
A Hiſtory of Plants,” upon a ſyſtem entirely new and highly approved, which 
Aid not live to finiſh. SF | | 

Muſgrave, Dr. William, an Engliſh Phyſician and Antiquary, born at Charlt 
"Muſgrave, in Somerſetſhire, 1657, died 1721.—He was educated at Oxford. | 
Adliſtinguiſned himſelf greatly by his knowledge in his profeſſion, and in natuf e 
Philoſophy; and was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and afterwards Sec 
tary. At his leiſure hours he compoſed ſeveral valuable works, relative to antiq 
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NASH, Richard, Eg. a very extraordinary Perſonage, born at Swanſea, 
Glamorganſhire, 1674, died 1761.—By his father, who had a ſhare in a glaſs-hou 
Se was ſent to Oxford, where he ſoon ſhewed that, though much might be expe 
From his genius, nothing could be hoped from his induſtyy. He then had a pair 1 
colours in the army; but he ſoon became diſguſted with the life of a ſoldier, and Y a 
ered as a ſtudent in the Temple, and went to the very ſummit of ſecond-· rate lun 
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e brought a perſon genteelly dreſſed to every aſſembly. He always made one of 
hoſe who are called good company; and aſſurance gave him an ait of elegance and 
aſe, To ſupport all this: he became a profeſſed gameſter, and went on, from day 
o day, feeling the viciſſitudes of rapture. and anguiſh, in proportion to the fluctua- Fo 
ns of fortune, In 1703 the City of Bath became, in ſome meaſure, frequented. by VN 
eople of diſtinction, the ſalubrity of the Wells having been praiſed. by. ſeveral 1 
turned phyſicians. The amuſements were put under the direction of a Maſter: of 1 
he Ceremonjes. Captain Webſter was appointed to that office; and in 1705 Mr. Wot 
aſh ſucceeded him. His firſt care was to promote a muſical ſubſcription, and to bl 
ret a handſome Aſſembly-Houſe. The whole of the diverſions, were conducted 3 
ih the utmoſt regularity. The City of Bath, by ſuch means, became the theatre bs 
f ſummer amuſements for all people of faſhion; and the manner of ſpending the A 
lay there muſt amuſe any, but ſuch as diſeaſe or ſpleen had made uncafy to them- iN 
res. Naſh ſet up a handſome equipage, and every other appendage of expenſive br 
urade, the expences of which he diſcharged by the gaming-table, and ſupported. | 
e character of, an univerſal gallant with integrity, aſſiduity, and ſucceſs, But, as 1 
was intended by our all-wite Creator, that man ſhould not poſſeſs immortality in 4 
us world, Naſh at length became the  votary of age, poverty, and peeviſhneſs-- 
ul incapable of turning from the die of chance, to purſue true happineſs, he huſ- 
UnWnded the waſting moments with an increaſed deſire to continue the game till his 
ame was over. His death was fincerely regretted by the City, to. Which he had 
n ſo long and ſo great a benefactor, where he was buried, with a ſolemnity ſuit- 
de to his character, as King of the Revels. Notwithſtanding all his, faults; he 
aleſſed an eminently humane diſpoſition. None felt pity. more ſtrongly, and none 
ade greater efforts to relieve diſtreſs; and his charities are ſaid to have-equalled 
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8 8 expences. In conjunction with Dr. Oliver, and Mr. Allen, he eſtabliſhed an 45 
Secteſpital at Bagh.” 'A gentleman of broken fortune one day ſtanding behind his * 
atig lar, as he was: playing a game of piquet for 2001. and obſerving with what in- 1 
Werence he won the money, could not avoid whiſpering theſe words to another, } 
do ſtood by“ Heavens! how happy would all that money make me!“ Naſh, # 
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Rerhearmg him, clapped the money into his hand, and cried, ©* Go, and be 
hou happy.“ In the ſevere winter of 1739 his charity was great, uſeful, and exten- 

de. This ſenſibility, this power of feeling the - misfortunes of the miſerable, 
ad his addreſs and earneſtneſs in relieving their wants, exalt his character, and 
and N an impenetrable veil over his ſoibles. N ir 
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Nupler, James, a remarkable Enthuſiaſt, born in Vorkſkire, 1616, died 1660. 
His father was a farmer; who gave his ſon no more education than to enable him to 
read Engliſh. He was for ſome time Quarter-Maſter under General Lambert; 
In 1652 he became a convert of the famous George Fox, to Qyakeriſm, and was 
an eminent preacher in that ſect. In 1656 he went ifto the Weſt of England, 
to propagate the doctrine of his divine miſſion, wlietre he committed the molt un- 
heard-of extravagancies, for which he was impriſoned, but ſoon feleaſed. He 
rode into Briſtol on horſeback, a man and woman holding the reins of his horſe 
and others following him, ſinging, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, 
&c. for which he was apprehended, and ſent to the Parliament. This buſineſs engaget 
the Houſe ſeveral days; when he was found guilty of ſedücing the people. Ht 
was whipped, pilloried three times, had his tongue bored through with a hot iron 
and his forehead marked with the letter B, denoting a blaſphemer. He was car 
ried back to Briſtol, made his entry on horſeback, with his face to the tail, and 
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then committed to perpetual impriſonment. At length, he repented, obtained hi 1 a 0 
enlargement, wrote ſeveral books, wherein he retracted his paſt errors, and was re 48 
coped: binds Quakers, who had diſowned him in his extravagancies. Notwith bl 
Randing his mean education, he poſſeſſed good natural parts, and a particular! f 15 c 
ſtrong imagination. b tin 


Needham, Marchamont, a ſatirical political Writer, born at Burford, in Oxford 
ſhire, 1620, died 1678.—He was educated at Oxford, and became an Uther i 
| Merchant-Taylors School, London. Upon the breaking-out of the Civil Wars, 
was Clerk-to an attorney in Gray's Inn, and-ſoon after begun a weekly paper, en 
_ titled *©Mercurius Britannicus, in favour of the Parliament. About that time | 

ſtudied phyſic, and in 1645 began to practiſe; by which, and his political writing 
he ſupported a genteel appearance. But, from ſome affront, he changed his part 
obtained the King's pardon, and wrote another paper, called Mercurius Prags 
«< fticut; which being equally witty with the former, as ſatirical againſt the Preſby 
terians, and full of loyalty, made him admired by the wits of that fide. For ti 
he was narrowly ſought after, and at length diſcovered, when he was impriſoned 
Newgate, and in danger of his life. He obtained his pardon, upon the conditic 
of his changing his ſtyle once more for the Independants. In this temper, he pu 
liſhed a third weekly paper, under the title of Mercurius, Politicus,”” which 
carried on from 1649 ll 1 660, when it was prohibited by an order of the Coun 
of State. Some time after the Reſtoration he was pardoned, and-pragtſed phylict 


r r 
Lech. Wood ſays, that be was endowed with goed natural parts, and would 
ve been admired by all, had he not preferred his intereſt to his conſcience, | 
Nelſon, Robert, à learned and piuos Engliſh Gentleman, born at 8 
ö, died 1715.— He was educated at Cambridge, and in 1680, was choſen Fellg 


„de Royal Society. He travelled very much abroad, and engaged zealoufly in 
"cry public ſcheme for propagating the faith and promoting the practice of trie 
de igtanity, and pilbliſhed many pious books, particularly“ A Companion 

e the Feſtivats and Faſts,” © The Whole Duty of a Chritiin Ke! 


ewton, Sir 1/aac, a molt celebrated Engliſh Philoſopher and Mathematician, 
Id one of the greateſt Geniuſes that ever appeared in the world; deſcended of an 
cent family of Woolſtrope, in Lincolnſhire, where he was born, on Chriſtmas-day, 
, died 1726.—Loſing his father in his. infancy, his mother put him to the Gram- 
r-ſchool at Grantham; and, after ſome years ſpent there, ſhe took him home, 
Ih 2 view of introducing him into country buſineſs; but, perceiving it was con- 
ry to his inclination, Me Got him back to Grantham, whence he removed to 
nity College, Cambridge, and turned his thoughts to the mathematics. Euclid 
peared to him too plain and ſimple; and, as the analytical method of Des Cartes 
then moſt in vogue, he particularly applied himſelf to that method. About 
time the principal mathematicians were engaged in the buſineſs of improvin 

Feopes, by grinding glaſſes into one of the figures made by the three ſectibns of 
tone, upon the principle then generally entertained, that light was homogeneous, 
Mon pyrſued theſe enquiries, and the reſult was his“ New Theory of Ligbr 
and Colours;“ wherein he diſcovered that light was not homogeneous, but an 
rrogencons mixture of differently-refrangible rays. Amidſt the thoughts of 


arc the country, Where he firſt ſtarted the hint that gave riſe to the ſyitem of the 
5" , which is the main ſabje& of his“ Principia,” He was fitting alone in a 
reſb) len, when Tome apples, falling from a tree, led his thoughts upon the ſubje& of 
r h ty; and, reflecting on the power of that principle, he conſidered, that as this 
1” ier is not found to be ſenfibly finiſhed at the remoteſt diſtance from the center of 
dit earth, to which we can riſe, it appeared reaſonably concluſive to him, that iy 
* fer muſt extend much farther than is uſually ſuppoſed. He conſidered, that, 


moon be retained in her orbit by the force of grayity, no doubt the primary 
ts are carried about the ſun by the like power; and by comparing the periods of 
everal planets with their diſtances from the ſun,” be found that, if any power 
E gravity held them ip their courſes, its ſtrength muſt decreaſe in the duplicate 
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e enquiries he was forced from Cambridge, in 1665, by the plague, and retired 
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proportion of the increaſe of diſtance, This enquiry he dropped for the preſe 
is thoughts Being engaged upon his newly; projected reflecting teleſcope on 
N of his diſcovery on the theory of light; but, for want of a proper com 
.Iitzon of metal, and a good poliſh, the invention lay dormant till Hadley made 
Newtonian teleſcope in 1723. In 1667 he returned to Cambridge, and, upon 
. reſignation of Dr. Barrow, afſumed the Mathematical Proſeſſorſhip; and in 1 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1630 he made feveral aftronom 
obſervations upon the comet that then appeared, - which, for ſome conſiderable ti 
he took not to be one and the ſame, but two different comets. Soon after, he 
ſumed his enquiry concerning the gravity whereby the moon and planets movet 
their orbits, which he has fo clearly demonſtrated in his Philo/ophie natur 
5% principia matbematica, publiſhed in 1687; containing, in the third book, 
cometic aſtronomy, which had been lately diſcovered by him, and now made its 
"appearance in the world, This work, however, in which our author has bu 
new ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, upon the moſt ſublime geometry, did not me wi 
firſt with all the applauſe it deſerved, and was one day to receive, owing to 
Cartes, whoſe philoſophy was the creature of a fine imagination gaily dreſſed, ha 
then got full poſſeſſion of the world. On the other hand, Newton had, wit 
unparalleled penetration, and ſtrength of brain, purſued nature up to her mol 
ceret abode: but at laſt, when the worth of his ſyſtem came to be ſufficiently known 
. approbation which had been ſo ſlowly gained became univerſal, and nothing wast 
heard from all quarters but one general ſhout of admiration. When the privileg 
the Univerſity were attacked by James II. he appeared among their moſt hearty de 
ders, and was, on that occaſion, appointed one of their Deiegates to the High. 
miſſion Court, He was alſo choſen one of their members for the Convention P. 
ment in 1688, in which he ſat till it was diſſolved. Upon Charles Montague, 
wards Earl of Halifax, undertaking the great work of re-coining the money, he 
upon Newton for an aſſiſtant in it; and accordingly, in 1596, he was made Ward 
the Mint, in which employment he did very fignal ſervices to the nation. Three 
after, he was promoted to be Maſter of that office; a place worth from 1200 
100 J. per annum; Which he held till his death. In 1703 he was choſen Prefide cient 
the Royal Society, and ſat as ſuch till his deceaſe. In 1704 he publiſhed 
„ Optics;”” to which is added, his Method of Fluxions; which occall 
a long diſpute between him and Leibnitz, who claimed the invention, without 
real foundation, In 1705 Queen Anne conferred upon him the honour of kr 


hood. Upon the acceion of George I, he became better known at Court; Pe 
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iceſs of Wales, happening to have a curioſity for philoſophical ſpeculation, fre- 


world at a juncture which put it into her power to be intimate with him. 
her requeſt, he drew up an abſtract of his Chronology, which he had before writ- 
but never intended to publiſh. Nevertheleſs, a copy got abroad, and was 


liſhed a defence in the Philoſophical TranſaQions: Thus, he who had all 
dved in diſputes; which was evidently the effect of his ſuperior merit. Nor did 


zinterred in Weſtminſter Abbey, where a ſtately monument is erected to his me- 
y, with'an inſcription drawn up with the moſt conſummate elegant Latinity. 
728 the'Chronology itſelf was publiſhed. The deſign of it is to find out, from 
of the moſt ancient Greek aſtronomical tracts, what was the poſition of the co- 
with reſpect to the fixed ſtars, in the time of Chiron the Centaur. As it is 
known that theſe ſtars have a motion in longitude of one degree in 72 years, if 
once diſcovered through what fixed ſtars the colure paſſed in Chiron's time, by 


mine what number of years is elapſed fince Chiron's time. As Chiron was one 
de Argonauts, this would fix the period of that famous expedition, and conſe- 
ly that of the Trojan War; the two great events upon which all the ancient 
ology depends. Sir Iſaac places them 500 years nearer the birtk of Chriſt than 
ft Chronologers generally de. In contemplating his genius, it becomes a doubt 
ch of theſe endowments had the greateſt ſhare, ſagacity, penetration, ſtrength, 
gence; and after all, the mark that ſeems moſt to diſtinguiſh it is, that he 
lelf made the juſteſt eſtimation of it, declaring, that if he had done the world 
ſervice, it was due to nothing but induſtry and patient thought; that he kept the 
el under confideration conſtantiy before him, and waited till the firſt dawning 
ted gradually, by little and little, in a fili and clear light. In his ſocial cha- 
ler, he was candid and affable; he never thought either his merit or reputation 


fide cent to excuſe him from any common offices of life; no ſingularities, either na- 
(hc or affected, diſtinguiſhed him. from other men. Though he was firmly at- 
call ed to the Church of England, he was averſe to the perſecution of the Noncon- 
"I liſts; and his charitable donations were frequent and great. As to his works, 


ries upon the ſubjects of n divinity, chemiſtry, and mathe- 
| d z 


my engaged his converſation, and conſidered as a happineſs her coming into 
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liſhed at Paris in 1725, together with a confutation of it. Hereupon, Sir Iſaac 
life been ſo ſtudious to avoid diſputes, was unavoidably all his life in a manner 


laſt end even with his death, which happened the following year. His corpſe 


gg the diſtance of theſe ſtars from thoſe through which it now paſſes, we might 


Wbliſhed many others beſides the beforementioned, and at his death lefr-ſeveral - 


matics; 
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matics; the whole of which were collected, in 1784, with a valuable comments 
in five volumes, 4to.. by the Rev. Dr. Horſley, . 

Newton, Dr, Thomas, Biſhop of Briſtol; born at Litchfield, in Staffordſhir 
1703, died 1782.— He was educated at Cambridge. After various preferments, 
1756 he was appointed Chaplain to the King; the year after, a Prebendary of W 
minſter, and Precentor of York; and in 19551 he was promoted to the Biſhoprick Wain: 
Briſtol, to which was annexed a Refidentiaryſhip of St. Paul's, which he exchangt 
19-1768; for the Deanery. He publiſhed an elegant edition of Milton's. “ Parad 
Loſt,” and Regained,” and his other poems, in three volumes, 4to. . 
auts and apnotations. In 1754 he puhliſhed the, firſt volume of his D iſſertati 
on the Prophecies:“ the- other two did not appear till three years after. 

. Nicel/on, William, a learned Iriſh Biſhop, born in Cumberland, about 16 
died 1727. He was educated at Oxford. His merit recommending him to 
Rainbow, Biſlop of Carliſle, he made bim his Chaplain, and in 1681 gave hit 
Prebend in that church. Having greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the lite 
World, in 1702 he was, appointed to ſucceed his Patron. He was deeply engaged 
the Bangorian con troverſy, and in 1718 was tranſlated to the Biſhoprick of L 
gdonderry, in Ireland, where he built a Repoſitory for manuſcripts and records 
lating to it. He was raiſed to the Archbiſhoptick of Caſhell, and Primacy 
Munſter, but died before he took full poſſeſſion of this laſt dignity. He publiſ 
feveral works relative to controverſy, hiſtory, and antiquities, which evince hin 
have been a man of extenfive learning, and well verſed in all-ſciences. 

Mey, Wilkem, Attorney General in the reign of Charles I. born in Corn 
2577, died 1634.— In Lincoin's Inn, he ſtudied the common law, in the knowle 

of which he became very eminent. At the end of James the IId's reign, he ſh 
himſelf a profeſſed enemy to the King's prerogative, till at length the Court col 
ſcended to, convince him of his errors, by making him Attorney General in 1 
which, bowever, he did not ſue for. He countenance, the King's demand of | 
money; frem which circumſtance he was univerſally diſliked by the people. He 
aſolid, rational man, and, though no great orator, à very profound lawyer. 
character appears juſtifiable, from the writings he left behind, and from the Þ 
afterwards publiſhed, | Ge aac) Lt a SN IG. 


OLDCASTLE, Sir John, called the good Lord Cobham, boru in the re! 
Edward II.—He was the firſt author, as well as the firſt, martyr, among our 
ity. He obtained his pecrage by marrying the heireſs of chat Lord Copham 


—— 
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not being moulded for the life of a ſoldier, he returned, in extreme indigence. 
continued writing plays and poems, for a ſuſtenance, till his death, “ which happen 
«© in a manner,“ ſays Dr. Johnſon, « which J am unwilling to mention. Havin 
been compelled, by his neceſſities, to contract debrs, and hunted, as is ſuppoſe 
*© by the terriers of the law, he retired to a public hoafe on Tower Hill, where! 
died of want, or, as it is related by one of his Biographers, by ſwallowing, after 
«© long faſt, a piece of bread which chatity had ſupplied.““ It is univerſally agree 
that he excells in touching che tender paſſions in-tragedy; of which his © Orphan Wiſ Ca 
and © Venice Preſerved,” contain the ſtrongeſt ſpecimens: but he had not mu ec 
cultivated verſiſication, nor much repleniſned his mind with general | nowledge, 

Owerbury, Sir Thomas, a polite Writer, born in Warwickſhire; 1581, died 161 
—He was originally intended for the Bar; but his genius leading him to polite li r, 
rature, the ſplendor and elegance of a court engaged his Whole attention. He ce 
tracted an intimate acquaintance with Car, atierwards Earl of Somerſet, who, Meents 
3608, procured him the honour of knighthood from King james. In 1612 he Monte: 
fended his Patron, by endeavouring to diſſuade bim from marrying the Counteſs 
Eſſex, a woman of doubtful character; for which he, was diſpatched, by poiſon, 
the Tower. He was the author of ſeveral proſaic and poetic pieces, which we 
ieee 8g, 7 e info e 4 is 22 1 

Oughtred, Williams a Divine, celebrated for his ſkill in the mathematics, born 
Eton, in Buckiaghamſhire, about 1573, died 1660. — He was educated at Ca 
bridge, where he invented an eaſy method of geometrical dialling. About 1603 
was preſented to the living of Aldbury, near Guildford, ih Surry. He is faid 
have died in a ſudden extaſy of joy, upon hearing that King Charles was to be 
ſtored. His works are Clawis Mathematica denud limata, &c. The Circles 
xc ny and the Horizontal Inftrument;” + Trigononria;” and Of 
ret 1 % Uνννοαα 
Oaber, Dr. John, an eminent Divine among the Independents, born at HadbalWurti: 
in Oxon, 1616, died 168 3.— In 1642 he pubfiked his bock, entitled A Dilp 
of Arminianiſm, which laid the foundation of his future preferment. In 
ſermons he applauded the Regicides, juſtified the murder of the King, and preac 
againſt Charles II. and the Loyaliſts. In 1650 he was promoted to the Deaner 
Chriſt Church; and, in 1652, to the Vice-Chancellorſnip of the Univerſity, whicl 
[Held till 1665. Upon the dawn of the Reſtoration, he was ejected from his deant 
He was a very voluminous writer. His works amount to ſeven volumes, in f 


twenty in to, and about thirty in 8 vo, He had uncemmon parts and leart 
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ut they were employed in the cauſe of fanaticiſm and rebellion; yet, by his mode. 
tion, he drew reſpe& and eſteem from perſons of oppoſite principles: there was 


h century. 
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PARA R, Mattheap, the ſecond Proteſtant Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man 
great merit and learning; born at Norwich, 1504, died 1575.—He was educated 
Cambridge. In 1533 he was appointed Chaplain to Queen Anne, who con- 


daughter Elizabeth to his pious care and inſtruction. He was afterwards Chap- 
in to Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and, through the recommendation of the for- 
er, was choſen Maſter of Corpus Chriſti, or Bennet College, to which he became 3 
jecial benefactor. On Queen Mary's reign, he was deprived of all his prefer- 
ents, for his zeal for the Reformation. His low circumſtances he endured with a 
ntented mind; and, during his retirement, turned the book of Pſalms into Eng- 
þ verſe, and wrote A Defence of the Marriage of Prieſts.” But Queen Eliza. 
th's acceſſion made a great change in his circumſtances, raiſing him to the Me- 
opolitan' See of Canterbury, into which he was conſecrated in 1559, in Lambeth 
tapel. The Romaniſts invented a tale, that he had been conſecrated at the Nag's» 
tad Tavern, in Cheapſide; but this notorious and improbable falſehood hath been 
ly confuted. His great prudence, courage, conduct, experience, and learning, 
culiarly qualified him for this important office, and to carry on the work of refore 
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ks filled with learned and worthy men. He ſolicited the Queen to remove cruci. 
cs, lighted tapers, and images, out of churches, and particularly out of her own. 
lapel, One of his main defigns was to introduce uniformity both in habits and 
temonies ; but he met with great oppoſition from the Earl of Leiceſter, and other 


that account. | 


Parker,” Samuel, a temporizing Clergyman, who, by that means, and the advan- 


reach of contiderable parts and excellent learning, raiſed himſelf to the Biſhoprick 
aner Oxford, was born at Northampton, 1640, died 1687.-—He was educatedat Oxford, 
v hich Puritanical 3 but after became a zealous Anti-Puritan, and for 
dean years acted the part of what was then called a true Son of the Church. In 
in fo ez he was elected a Member of the Royal Society, and publiſtied ſome ce Philoſo- 
cart . 


ical Efays,” which he dedicated 40 -Arthbilbop Sheldon, who became his — 
n, 


o an eminent epigrammatiſt of his name, who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 


tived ſo great a regard for him, that, a little before her death, ſhe recommended 


ation with vigour to its perfect eſtabliſhment. He took care to have the biſhop- 


urtters, 'and from the whole body of the Puritans, who have ſeverely reviled him 
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tron, and in 1667 made him his Chaplain: In 1670 he was made Archdeacon Made. 
Canterbury; in 1672 he was inftalled a Prebendary of Canterbury; and in (68 gre 
maiſed- to the ſee of Oxford, and conſtituted Preſident of Magdalen College. int 
theſe favours were the price of his religion, which he did not ſcruple to offer vy cor 
willing ſacrifice to his ambition. In this new change, he became one of the Ro me 
mercenaries, proſtituting his pen in defence of tranſubſtantiation, and the wor oer 
of faints and images. He appears to have been a man of no judgement, i 
little virtue; end as to religion, rather impious, of Which he had no other ff! 
but as a political intereſt, and a ſubject of party and faction. He was very cv-rofpuce « 
and ambitions; and ſo lifted up with pride, that he grew inſufferable'to every nodſhroac 
He wrote ſeveral pieces, in which there is an entertaining livelineſs, but nod de, 
grave or correct. NS l l ad © 
. Parnell, Dr. Themas, an ingenious Divine and Poet, born in Dublin, 6 len, 
died 1718. He received his education at the Univerfity of Dublin, where he ul 
arders,' In 27056 he was collated to the Archdeaconry of Clogher, and in 17 6 Was 
preſented to the vicarage of Finglas, which he held till his death. He was the Hemer 
umate friend of Mr. Pope, who publiſhed his works, with an elegant copy of Fes 
commendatory verſes prefixed. The reiterated pleaſure his poems give, on the pe ed! 
fal, are ſufficient evidencey of their merit. His language is not leſs correct than Nd 1 
ſubjecis are pleaſing. He is ever happy in the ſelection of his images, and ſcruſ eg. 


Mary's time; and to eſtabliſh in it a college for the Engliſh, by the name of C 
ęgiun de urbe, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and St. Thomas à Becket, _ 


£ 
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udents were obliged to take the following oath: I N. N. conſidering with how” 
great benefits God hath bleſſed me, &c. do promiſe, by God's aſſiſtance, to enter 
into holy orders as ſoon as I ſhall be fit, and to return to England to convert my 
* countrymen there, whenever it ſhall pleaſe the ſuperior of this houſe to command 
me.“ He had no ſooner ſeen this college ſettled, and his friend, Father Allen, 
hoſen, by his recommendation, Rector of it, than he and Father Campian went to 
gland in diſguiſe, and frequented the houſes of the Catholics, to inſpire them 
ith ſedition and rebellion; but theſe deſperate deſigus were defeated by the vigi- 
Ince of Lord Burleigh- Campian was ſeized and impriſoned, but Parſons eſcaped 
broad, He returned again ſeveral times, and endeavoured to raiſe an inſurrection, 
depoſing Queen Elizabeth; and, for the Earl of Derby's refuſing to be at the 
ad of it, the Earl was poiſoned by his procurement. On the death of Cardinal 
len, he had 3 hopes of ſucceeding him; but was diſappointed, by the 
lſpuſt and numerous complaints preferred againſt him by the ſecular Clergy : that 
was a perſon of a turbulent and ſeditious nature, is ſufficiently ſupported by his 
umerous writings, which are all in defence of Popery. F 3 2gA6} S604 6; 
Patrick, Simon, Biſhop of Ely, born at Gainfborough, in Lincolnſtuze, 1626, 
ed 1707,—He was admitted into Queen's College, Cambridge, in 1644, and en- 
red into orders. He was taken as Chaplain inte the family of Sir Walter St. John, 
do gave him the living of Batterſea; and in 1662 the Earl of Bedford gave hie 
parti retory of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, In 1668 he publiſhed his“ Friendly 
cM} Debate between a Conformiſt and Nonconformiſt,“ which was anſwered by the 
that Wiſlenters, who were much exaſperated by it. In 1672 he was made Prebendary of 
reſolfetminſter, and Dean of Peterborough in 1679. During the reign of James II. 
Ho was one of thoſe champions who defended the Proteſtant religion againſt the Pa- 
Its, He oppoſed the reading of his Majeſty's declaration for liberty of conſcience, 
Ceri aflifted Dr. Teniſon in ſetting up a ſchool at St. Martin's, to confront the Popiſh 
tanie, opened at the Savoy, in order to ſeduce the youth into Popery. He had alſo a 
the Oat mare in the comprehenſion projected by Archbiſhop Sancroft. At the Revolu- 
e he WP") in 1688, great uſe was made of the Dean, who was very active in ſettling the 
Colle rs of the Church. In 1689 he was made Biſhop of Chichefter, and in 169 
ze of MPallated to the ſee of Ely, where he continued till his death, performing all the 


obtailfices of a good biſhop, as well as a good man, which he had ever proved himſelf on 


in Ou occafions, He was one of the moſt learned men, as well as beſt writers, of his 

fe. He publiſhed many and various things; ſome of the devotional kind, many 

wher mons, ** Tracts againſt Popery,”” and“ Paraphraſes and Commentaries * | 
os „ Holy 
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* Holy. Scriptures.” Theſe laſt are excellent in their way, and perhaps the moſt 
wefub of any ever written in the Engliſh language. His ſtyle is even and eaſy; his 
ompoſitions rational, and full of good and found ſenſe. Burnet ranks him among 
thoſe: many worthy and eminent clergymen in this nation, who deſerved a high cha. 
ratter, and were indeed an honour to the church, and to the age in which they lived, 
Hrlagius, the Hereflarch, born in Great Britain in the 4th century, is faid td 
Rave been Abbot of the Monaſtery of Bangor; however, it is certain he was a Monk 
ang.diftingmſhed among his brethren both by piety and learning: but, falling inte 
me errors, he went to Rome, and began to teach his doctrines. He pretended 
that man is able to work out his ſalvation by the force of nature; and by this powe 
e may attain to a ſtate of perfection, ſo as not to be ſubject either to paſſion or fin: he 
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then removed to Sicily, and at length to Paleſtine ; where a council being held Fe 
Diaſpolis, in 415, conſiſting of fourteen Biſhops, he explained his doctrine in ſu lm 
4 manner that they abſolved him. On the other hand, the African Biſhops held Wie v 
conncil at Carthage, and at the fame time another at Milevum, both of whom wrong o 
to Pope Innocent. Beſide theſe two ſynodical letters, another was written by St. Aud! . 
—— procured an anathematization of his doctrine, which was confirme f th 
lis ſucceſſor Zoſimus, who alſo applied to the Emperor Honorius, „ho baniſte eller 
Aim and his adherents out of Rome. They were driven from Epheſus ; and The m' 
dofius, Biſhiop of Antioch, condemned them. After this, there is no certain accoun con fi 
of him; but it is ſuppoſed that he returned to England, and ſpread his Jin ll a 
there; which induced the Biſhop of Gaul to fend thither St. Germain of Auxerre, 1 ut, 
order to refute it. The Pelagian hereſy, es it is called, ſpread itſelf both in the 5 11668 
and Weſt ; and took ſo deep root, that it ſubſiſts to this day in different ſects, wh" 4 led 
go by the general name of Pelagians. Pelagius wrote ſeveral things, among Whig Tow, 
ae, A Treatiſe on the Trinity,“ A Commentary on St. Paul's Epiitles,” “ ite 
Book of Eclogues, or Spiritual Maxjms,” ſeveral pieces in his own defence, Conve 
à treatiſe De libero Arbitrio.“ 8 OY SIR OO 7 ate, 
Hall, Jobn, an eminent Mathematician, born in Suſſex, 1610, died 1685 —! lather 
was educated at Cambridge, where he proſecuted his ſtudies with the moſt intended 71 | 
' plication, In 1634 ke finiſhed his Aſtronomical Hikory of Obſ-rvations of hs | tra 
-:venly Motions and Appearances; and the ſame year his Fc/zptica Prog! lad fr 
**, ca.” From this time he became very eminent in mathematical Knowledge, lemia 
which be was choſen Profeſſor at Amſterdam, in 1643, and in 1646 invited by 0 Wd {1 
Prince of Orange to be Profeſſor at Breda, which he accepted. He had publiſhed Mt 


_ refuiation of Longomontanus's Diſcourſe ** De pera Circuli menſura; and at , 
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don, in 1650, was printed his Idea of Mathematics.” In 1652 he returned w 
England, and in 1654 was ſent, by the Protector, Agent to the Proteſtant Cantons in 
ewitzerland. He chiefly reſided at Zurich, and had afterwards the title of, Reh- 
lent, After the Reſtoration, he entered into holy orders. In 1661 he brought into 
the Upper Houſe of Convocation the Calendar reformed by him. In 1663 he was 
promoted, by Sheldon, Biſhop, of London, to the rectory of Laingdon, in Eſſex; 
and, upon the promotion of that Biſhop to the ſee of Canterbury, he became one of 
bis Grace's domeſtic Chaplains, He continued in very indigent circumſtances till 
tis death. He firſt invented the method of ranging the ſeveral ſtops of an algebrai- 
al calculus in a proper order, in ſo many diſtinct lines, with the number afhxed to 
ach top, which is of excellent uſe in that art. | rb! 

Penn, William, an illuſtrious Perſon among the Quakers, was the ſon of Sir Wa- 
lam Penn, Admiral of England, and born in London, 1644, died 1718;—In 2660 
he was entered of Chriſt Church, Oxford, where, being influenced by the preack- 
ng of one Thomas Lee, he, and other ſtudents, withdrew from the-national form 
of worſhip, and held private meetings. This gave great offence to the Governors 
of the Univerſity. Penn was fined for nonconformity, and at length expelled hs 
college. Upon his return home, he was ſeverely treated by his father; but 8% Wik- 
lam's paſſion abating, he ſent him to France. In 1666 he committed to his care a 
tonſiderable eſtate in Ireland, where he went to reſide, and publicly profeſſed hun- 
elf a Quaker. In 1667 he, with. many others, was apprehended and impriſoned; 
but, upon writing a letter to the Earl of Orrery, was ſoon after diſcharged. In 
11663 he became a preacher among the Quakers, and publiſhed'his firſt piece, enti- 
led “ Truth exalted,” &c. The ſame year he was committed cloſe 9 to the 
Tower, Where he continued ſeven months, and then went to Ireland, continuing to 
rte and preach in defence of his new religion. Returning to England, by the 
Lonventicle Act, prohibiting the meetings of Diſſenters, he was committed to New- 


lather died, and being perfectly reconciled to him, left him a plentiful eſtate. In 
Ib71 he was again committed to Newgate, where he continued fix months. In 1677 
It travelled into Holland and Germany, in order to propagate his doctrine, and 
lad frequent conferences with the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of the Queen of Bo- 
mia. In 1681 Charles II. in conſideration of the ſervices of Sir William Penn, 


pr. Penn and his heirs, by letters patent, the province lying on the weſt fide of 
mer Delaware, in North America, and made them abſolute proprietors and go- 
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ate, but acquitted by the jury upon a trial in the Old Bailey. The ſame year his- 


ad ſundry debts due to him from the Crown at the time of his deceaſe, granted f 


— 
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vernors of chat country. The name too was changed, in honour of Penn, from th 
New Netherlands, to Pennſylvania; it having been a ſylva. Upon this, he pub 
lied A brief Account of the Province of Pennſylvania.” He likewiſe drew 
Its fundamental conſtitutions, in twenty-four articles, and the frame of the Covert 
ment. Many ſingle perſons and families went over and ſettled there. In 1682! 
embarked for his infant colony, and planned his new town of Philadelphia, in t| 
moſt elegant manner. In 1684 he returned to England, and James II. coming on 
after to the throne, he was taken into a very great degree of favour with his Majel:onity 
as he had formerly been with him when Duke of Vork; but this expoſed him ſtrong 
to the imputation of being a Papiſt, from which he vindicated himſelf, At the R 
yolution, being ſuſpected of diſaffection to the Government, he was examined befo 
- the Privy Council, and- again, in 1690, upon an accuſation of correſponding vi MH 
the late King James: at length, after ſeveral other accuſations and impriſonmen us 
e repreſented his innocence ſo effectrally, that he was acquitted. Upon the ace ich 
Hon of Queen Anne, he was held in great eſteem. About 1707 he mortgaged! 
ovince of Pennſylvania for 65001. owing to a law-ſuit, in which he was involi 
with the exeentors of a perſon who had formerly been his ſteward. In 1712 he Mich 
-three repeated apoplectie fits, which fo impaired his underſtanding that he was in lich 
- pable- of public action for the future. His friendly aud pacific manner of treat 
the Indians, produced in them an extraordinary reverence for his perſon and peop 
He was the great bulwark of the Quakers, in whoſe defence he wrote number 
pieces. ; 1 
K Petty, Sir William, a ſingular inſtance of an univerſal practical genius, was WP: 1 
ſon of a clothier, and born at Rumſey, in Hampſhire, 1623, died 1687.— hems 
boy, ke took- great delight in ſpending his time among the artificers, whoſe traf ee, 
he could work at when but twelye years of age. After this, he went to the Gri 
mar School at Rumſey, where he acquired a maſterſhip of the Greek, Latin, n. 
French tongues, as well as the rules of common arnhmetic, practical geome 
and the aſtronomical part of navigation. At 15 he removed to the Univer- 
Caen, in Normandy; and after ſome ſtay there, returned to England, and was e, 
ferred in the navy. In 1643, with a view of obtaining ſome phyſical knowled 
he viſked Leyden, Utrecht, Amſterdam, and Paris, Studying anatomy, he 
| Veſalins with Hobbes. He returned to Rumſey in 1646. The year after, hae 
invented an inftrament for double writing, he obtained, a, patent for the ſole teach 
of that art for ſeventeen years. In 1648 he wrote his Advice to Mr. Har che 
-< for the Advancement of Learning, and went to Oxford, where he was 600 


ed by their Anatomy Profeſſor as his Afliſtant.; In 16490 he was created Doctor of 
Mic; in 1650, admitted a Member of the College of Phyſicians; in 1651, made 
rofefſor of Anatomy at Oxford, and Muſic Profeſſor at Greſham College. Adherin 

the prevailing party, in 1652, he was appointed Phyſician to the Army in Ireland, 
here he, continued till 1659. On. the Re oration he was graciouſly received by his 
yefty, who; made him one of the Commiſſioners of the 1 * of Claims, and in 
i conſerred; upon him the honour; of knighthood, and the grant of a new patent, 

I 


conſtituting him Surveyor General of Ireland. In 1662 he pub ſhed ** A Treatiſe of 
dug axes and Contributions.“ Upon the eſtabliſhment, of the Royal Society, he was 
Meek the firſt, members and firſt Council, and ſoon after invented his double-bot- 
[efa ed ſhip, to fail againſt wind and tide, which performed one voyage from Dublin 


\Holyhead, in which narrow harbour ſhe turned in againſt wind and tide. He after- 
urds ſet up won-works and a pilchard fiſhery, and opened lead mines and a timber trade, 


acc ch turned to very good account. Mean while, he conſidered other ſubjects of ge- 
d ira! viibty, Which was his principal object till his death, which was cauſed by a gan- 
ol ee in his foot, occaſioned by the ſwelling of the gout, The variety of purſuits in 
je 


Ich he was engaged, ſhew's him to have had a genius capable of any thing to 
Ich he choſe to apply it: and it is very extraordinary, that a man of ſo active and 
ly a ſpirit could find time to write ſo many things as be did. 2 
Palio, Catharine, a Lady of great wit and accompliſhments, born in London, 
, died 166.4,—She was educated at a boarding-ſchool in Hackney, where ſhe 
linguiſhed herſelf early for her (kill in poetry. She tranſlated Corneille's tragedy 
„ Pompey,” into Engliſh, which was performed with univerſal plauſe. Her 
ems were collected, and publiſhed in 1667; She not only equalled,” ſays Lang- 
e,“ all that is reported of the poeteſſes of antiquity, the Leſbian Sappho, and 
de Reman Sulpiua, but juſtly found her admirers among the greateſt poets of our 


in, ines.“ er | | | | | 
17 Philips, Jobn, an eminent Peet, born at Bampton, in Oxfordſhire, 1676, died 
rlity 


6.—He was educated at Oxford; following, however, the natural bent of his ge- 


it way; particularly Milton, whom he traced in all his imitations of Homer and 


he e. - The firſt poem which diſtinguiſhed. him was his“ Splendid Shilling,” 
ha eh the author of che Tatler” ſtyles the fineſt burleſque in the Britiſh lan uage: 

each vert, entitled“ Blenheim,” he wrote on occaſion of the victory obtained there 

Hauß de Duke of Marlborough, in 1704. In 1706 he finiſhed a third poem, upon Cy- 

* , (founded upon the mcdel of Virgil's 3 which is a very excellent piece. 
plo | ; E e | 
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Is, which lay towards poetry, he applied himſelf to read the valuable authors in 


He 
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He was rontriving Freue, works; but illneſs coming on; he was obliged to drop a 
further purſuits. He was one of thoſe few poets whoſe muſe and'manners were equall 
excellent and amiable; and both were ſo in a very eminent degree. 
Philips, Ambroſe, a Poet, born about 167r, died 1749.—He was educated at Cam 
bridge, where he wrote his Paſtorals, a ſpecies of poetry, in which he has been thouph 
by fone to have excelled; . Sir Richard Tools big particnlat friend, inſerted in tt 
4 Tatler“ a little poem of his, called A Winter Piece,“ addreſſed to the Ear! 
Þorfet, which he mentions with honour, Pope too, who had a confirmed averſion t 
Philips, when he affected to deſpiſe his other works, always excepted this out of t} 
number. The next work he publiſhed was The Life of Archbiſhop Williams! 
which he is ſuppoſed to have undertaken for the fake of publiſhing his political pri 
eiples; © As a dramatic writer he had great merit, and met with conſiderable ſuccel 
He wrote three pieces, viz. *© The Diſtreſſed Mother,” The Briton,” and “ Hur 
*e frey Duke of Gloceſter.” He was concerned with Dr. Bantler, and others, 
writing a ſeries of papers called The Free-Thinker,” which were afterwards pu 
liſhed together in three volumes, 12mo. Upon the promotion of his friend Dr. Bat 
ler to the Primacy of Ireland and Archbiſhoprick of Armagh, he went with him to! 
land, where he obtained conſiderable pf ate; but coming ever to England 
1748, he died ſoon after. | IO 
Pier, Francis le, an excellent Painter, was the ſon of a Kentiſh gentleman, 
Tceended from a Walloon family, and died about 1740.— He had a liberal education; 
his genius 3 him wholly to defigning, he could not fix his attention to any 6 
ſcience or buſineſs, Being of a gay, facetious humour, his manner was humorous 
comical. He delighted in drawing ugly faces, which he would fteal. He wo 
ſometimes diſappear, without any warning to his friends, and travel over the diffe 
parts of Europe on foot, and even to Grand Cairo, to examine the works of paintd 
from which he formed to hiniſelf a manner which few could equal; and as he 
parted, ſo he returned home, by ſurpriſe. Having a good eſtate, he never took 
Thing for his pieces, which were commonly drawn over a bottle; and at the 
Tavern, in Stocks-market, there was a room called the Amfterdam, containing 
Image of almoſt as many religions as are profeſſed in that free city. He ſometu 
though rarely, coloured his pieces; in which he is ſaid not to have been unſuc 
Ile drew ſome deſigns for Mr. Tſaac Becket, who performed them in mezzotinto: 
geduld furniſh Becket, at pleaſure, with a week's work in half an hour. He drev 
ö he Grand Seigniors heads for Sir Paul Rycaut's . Hiſtory of the Tung 
| _ were engraved by Mr. Elder. Toward the latter part of his life, having! 
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aired his circumſtances, he ſometimes took mone 
xcefſion to his fortune allowing him to live more 
der. In blee 
woved fatal. 


; but, a little before his death, an 
ly than before, he fell into a ſe- 
; which, accident 


him, the ſurgeon unluckily pricked an arte 
| iefly in London; but 


pieces are ſcattered in various places, and 
ke belt of them were collected by Mr. Le Piper, his brother, a merchant. 
Pitcairne, Archibald, an eminent Phyſician, born in Edinb 
He was educate at the Univerſity of Edinburgh, where 
Ivinity, and the civil law. 
6 travel to Mon 
Fans, where he 
ome; and, having 


h. 1652, died 1713. 
e ſtudied philoſophy, 
g his health, he was adv 


Severe application 
recovered by the time he reac 


lier, in France, but found him 
died phyſic. He had not been long employed before he was called 
laid in the firſt elements of all the three profeſſions, be was un- 
termined which to follow, It was then he applied himſelf to the mathematics, in 
ich he made à great progreſs; when, perceiving a connexion between phyſic and 
kometry, he fixed his choice unalterably upon that profeſſiun. After applying for 
une time, at Edinburgh, to botany, pharmacy, and the materia medica, he went 2 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies; and a little before the Revolution, 
ty where he ſoon obtained great repute, In 1688 he publiſbed a 
lece called -** Solutio problematis de inventoribus;” the deſign of which was, to aſcer- 
| of the circulation of the blood. 
invitation. from Ieyden to be Profeſſor there, which he accepted. He continued 
ore than a year; during which ſhort ſpacg he publiſhed ſeveral diſſerta- 
ith a view of ſhowing the uſefulneſs of mathematics in improving the 
and he was the firſt who introduced the mechanic prigciples into that 
he was zcalouſly followed by the late Dr. Mead. In 1693 he returned to 
an engagement to a young lady, the daughter of Sir Archibald 
wenſon, an eminent phyſician in Edinburgh; and being ſoon after married to her, 
compliance with earneſt intreaties, though againſt his own inclination, he ſettled at 
wrote a valedictory letter to the Univerſity of Leyden, praduk 
\ the greateſt ſucceſs till his death. His works having been collected 
leyden in 1737, in 4to. eſtabliſhed his literary fame all over Euro 
Pits, or Pitſexs, John, a learned Writer, born at Akon, in 

at Wxkeham's ſchool, near Wincheſter, and from thenee 
fed Probationer Fellow of New College, Oxford; but in 1580 left the kingdom as 
Wuntary Romiſh exile, and went to Poway, where he way kindly received by Dr. T. 
He then went to Rheims, and after one 


Vent in the Eogliſh college there, was 271 * the Engliſh college at Rome, * 


kond time to Pari 
durned to Scotlan 


un Heryey's right to the diſcove In 1692 be had 
ks, chiefly with 
4 and, to Fulfil 


on burgh, and 


| | ampſhire, 1 bo, 
Kd 1016.— le was educated 2 


Wleton, who directed him in his ſtudies. 
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he ſtudied ſeven years, and was then ordained Prieſt. He took the degree of Dodde 
of Divinity at Pugalſtadt in Bayaria. After having travelled through Italy as well! 


Germany, he came back to Lorraine, where he was preferred' to a canonry of Verduq 
by Charles, Cardinal, of Lorraine. Two years being ſpent there, he was invited by th 
Ducheſs of Cleves, to be her Confeflor. and continued in her ſervice twelve year 
during which time he turned over the [hiſtories of England, eccleſiaſtical and cin 
whence he made large collections and obſervations concerning the moſt illuſtrious pe 
ſonages, which he digeſted in four volumes. He then returned to Lorraine, whe 
by the favour of John Bihop of Toul, ke was promoted to the deanery of Liverdu 
which he held till his death, He publiſhed three treatiſes; “ De Legibus,” „ De Be 
© tudine,”” and ** De Peregrinatione,” He was a man of parts and learning. 
ye is clear, eaſy, and elegant; but he wants accuracy, and has fallen into ma 
miſtakes in his accounts of the Britiſh writers. His work, however, will always 
thought of uſe,” if it be only that ** Hifteria gquogyo modo ſcripta deleat.”” 
. Chriſtopher, a Clergyman and Poet, 'born at Blandford, 1699, died 1548. 
By 2 relation, he was preſented to the rectory of Pimpern, in Dorſetſhire, in 174 
which he held during his life. He tranſlated Vida's © Art of Poetry,” wherein het 
MNinguiſhed himſelf both by its general cleguncegnd by the ſkilful adaption of his nu 
bers to the images expreſſed. In 1727 he publiſhed his Miſcellany.” At leng 
by degrees, he produced a complete Engliſh tranſlation of Virgil's Eneid, w 
raiſed his reputation, and brought him into univerſal eſteem. *, He was beloved for 
ſoftneſs of his temper,” and the, eaſineſs of his manners. Before rangers, he! 
ſomething of the ſcholar's timidity or diſtruſt ; but, when he became familiar, he 
in a very high degree cheerful and entertaining. His TS benevolence prcct 
| peneral reſpet; and he paſſed a life placid and honourable, neither too great for | 
_ "Kindneſs 65 the low, nor tog low for the notice of the greet. 
** Pococke, Dr. Edward, a learned Bn Iiſhman, particularly famous for his great 
in the Oriental languages; born at Oxford, 1604, died 1691, —He' was educate 
Oxford, where he applied himſelf afiduoufly to Eaſtern ſtudies. At the request 
Voſlius, in 1629, he publiſhed his edition of the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter, th 
"cond and third of St. John, and that of St. Jude, in Syriac and Greek, with a 
tranſlation and notes. In 1630 he was appointed Chaplain to the Engliſh Facta 
Aleppo, where he continued till 1636, w he was promoted, by Laud Archbil 
of Canterbury, to be firſt Profeſſor of an Arabic Lecture, founded at Oxford by! 
In 1637 he embarked for the Eaſt, and, arriving at Conſtantinople, purchaſed | 
valuab e manuſcripts, by that Prelate's order. Aſter near three years ſtay in that 
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he;ſet out for Paris. Here he met with Grotius, whom he acquainted with a deſign 
he had to tranſlate his treatiſe ** De weritate Chriftiane Religionis”” into Arabic, in 
order to promote the converſion of ſome of the Mahometans. This deſign Grotius, 
be author, highly approved, and gave him authority to expunge or alter in it what- 
aer he ſhould think fit, This work was publiſhed in 1660. Bals the civil com- 
motions, he ſyffered, as well as the reſt of the Royaliſts, till at length, in confidera- 
tion of his extraordinary merit and amiable qualities, he obtained a proteQion, under 
the hand and ſeal of General Fairfax. In 1648 he was nominated Hebrew Profeſſor at 
Oxford, with the canonry of Chriſt Church annexed there, by the King, then a 
mſoger in the Ile of Wight, and ſoon voted in the ſame Lecture by the Committee of 
liament. He was ejected from his canonry the year after, for not ſubſcribing the 
Engagement, but was reſtored in 1650. The ſame year he publiſhed his Specimen 
« bifforie Aralum; to which is added, an Elenchus ſcriptorum Arabicorum; a 
york highly admired. In 1652 he was concerned in the Polyglott Bible. In 1655 he 
wbliſhed his Peria Melis, a work containing ſix prefatory Diſcourſes of Maimo- 
Ades, which relate, in a very clear method, the hiſtory and nature of the Talmud 
d the Jewiſh faith and diſcipline. In 1663 he publiſhed, at Oxford, ** Gregoree 
Abu Farajii hifteria, dynaſtiarum, to. T bis 15 a compendium of the general 
Hliſtory of the World, from the creation to the end of the 13th century; and is divided 
po ten dynaſties. In +677-he publiſhed his“ Commentaries” upon Micah and Ma- 
«chi; after which he finiſhed thoſe upon Hoſea and Joel, publiſhed in 1691, juſt be- 
lore his death. Dr. Pococke's temper was modeſt, humble, and fincere. As to his 
ntelletual accompliſhments, beſides other learning, he was profoundly ſkilled in the 
ebrew, Arabic, and Syriac tongues; was well acquainted with the Perſic, Samari 
luopic, Coptic, and Turkiſh; and not a ſtranger to the Italian and Spaniſh. In Gree 
md Latin he was critically converſant; his ſtyle in Engliſh was clear and expreſſive, 
* — his Latin ſtyle not only proper and perſpicuous, but with ſome de- 
ee of elegance. 
ue b | Pole, Reginald, a Cardinal, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Aa near kinſman do 
ary VII. born in 1 go, died 1558.—He was bred at Corpus -Chriſti College, Ox- 
N. In 1517 he was made a Prebendary of Saliſbury, to which the Deanery of Exe-- 
„ and other preferments, were ſoon after added. Henry VIII. ſent him abroad 


abi ( allowed him a conſiderable penſion. He ſtudied at Padua, and in 1625 return 
by RP *ng/and. When bis Majeſty ftarted doubts concerning the lawfulneſs of his mar- 
d Re with Catharine of Spain, Pole, foreſeeing the troubles conſequent. upon this, 


kucd to Paris. Henry commanded him to concur wth. his agents, in procuring the 
Ee 3 ſubſeriptions 
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ſubſcriptions and ſeal of that city. Pole left the affair to the Commiſſioners. T] 
King art angry ; and, in order to pacify him, he returned to England, Some ting 


after, he obtained leave to travel again, and in Italy publiſhed his book *©* Pro unit 
« ecclefiaſtica,”* which ſo offended Henry, that his penſion was withdrawn, his digni 
ties in England taken away from him, and an act of attainder paſſed againſt hi 


"however, he was abundantly compenſated for theſe loſſes and fofferings, by the bounf 


of the Pope and Emperor. In 1536 he was created a Cardinal. Paul III. dying! 
1649, he was twice elected to ſucceed him, but refuſed both the eleftions; one, 
being too haſty, and the other, becauſe it was done at midnight. This unexamp! 
delicacy diſguſted ſeveral of his friends in the conclave, who thereupon concurre 
in chooſing Julius III. On the acceſſion of Mary, he was appointed Lepate for Eng 
Jand, and, upon his arrival, promoted to the Metropolitan See of Canterbury, 

had now the fole management ard regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs in England, an 
at firſt gave many proofs of his good temper. How unſuitably to it policy and a fal 
religion led him to act afterwards, the perſecutions under Queen Mary mutt ever be 


fad byt undeniable proof. He died a few hours after his Royal Miſtreſs. He wasY 


learned, eloquent, modeſt, humble, and good-natured man, of exemplary piety an 
Charity, as well as generoſity becoming his birth. Though by nature he was me 
Inclined to ſtudy and contempJatich than to active life, yet he was prudent and dest 
rous in buſineſs; ſo that he would have been a finiſhed character, had not his ſupertt 
tious devotion to the See of Rome carried him, againſt his nature, to commit ſeve 
cruelties in perſecuting the Proteſtants. | | | 
Pomfret, John, a Cleigyman and Poet, was born about 1667, died 1503. —He 

educated at Cambridge, where he accomplifhed himſelf in polite literature, at 
wrote moſt of his poetical pieces. He was ſoon after preſented to the living of Ma 


den, in Bedfordſhire. He publiſhed a volume of poems in 1690. His verfificationY 
rot unmuſical; but there is not the force in his writings which is neceſſary to con'lY 


— * 


and pious tendency will recommend them. 
'* Poole, Matthew, an eminent Nontonformiſt Miniſter, born at York, 1624, 0 
1679.—-He was educated at Emanvel College, Cambridge, and afterward incorpord 
in the Univerſity.of Oxford. Falling in with the Preſbyterian opinions concern! 
eccleſiaſtical polity,” which then prevailed, he entered into the Miniſtry, and abe 
1648 was made Rector of St. Michael Le Quern, in London, In 1658 he publiſhec 
2 for the maintaining of ſtudents of choice abilities, at the Univerſities, Wh 

ad the commendation of the heads of * in both of them. In 1662 be 


tu; e a good pcet; and, if they are not to be extolled for their ſublimity, their mot 
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gefted from his living, for refuſing to comply with the act of Uniformity. In 1 

kt publiſhed a very laborious and uſeful work, entitled“ Synopfis Criticorum Biblio- 
rum,“ five volumes, folio; which met with a reception from all parties. Be- 
des this great undertaking, he 'publiſhed ſeveral other pieces. When Oates's depo- 
ions concerning the Popiſh Plot were reprinted, in 1679, Poole found his name in 
the liſt of thoſe that were to be cut off, chiefly occafioned by what he had written 
ipainſt the Papiſts, in a treatiſe, called“ The Nullity of the Romiſh Faith, concern- 
Ving the Church's Infallibility;“ which occafione@ his retiring to Holland, where 
te died, not without a ſuſpicion of being poiſoned, as Calamy relates, who informs 
u, that he was very facetious in "converſation, very true to his friend, very ſtrict in 
his piety, and univerſal in his charity. Wood obſerves, that he left behind him the 
uracter of a very celebrated critic and caſuiſt, ä * 
Pope, Alexander, a celebrated Poet, deſcended from good families, was born 


a 
false, in the Strand, where his father was then a hatter; died 1744.— The family being 
be er the Romiſh religion, he was educated accordingly, and diſcovered early an inclina- 
Was 


bon to verſifying. Dryden ſtruck him moſt; probably, becauſe the caſt of that poet 
is moſt congemial with his own; and therefore he not only ſtudied his works in- 
ilely, but ever after mentioned him with a kind of veneration. He once obtained a 
it of him at a coffee-houſe, but never was known to him. His Paſtorals, begun in 
704, firſt intreduced him to the wits of the time; among whom were Wycherley and 
aſh. This laſt gentleman proved a ſincere friend to him: diſcerning that his talent 
U, not ſo much in ſtriking out new thoughts of his on, as improving thoſe of other 
en, and in an eaſy verſification, he informed him, that there was one way left open for 
im to excel his predeceſſors in, which was correctneſs; obſerving, that, though we 
ad had ſeveral great poets, yet none of them were correct. Pope tock the hint, and 
med it to good account; for no doubt the diſtinguiſhed harmony of his nombers was 
7 great meafure owing to it. The ſame year he wrote the firſt part of his Wind- 
ber Foreſt,” though the whole was not publiſhed till 1710. In 4708 he wrote the 
Uay on Criticiſm ;** which produftion was juſtly eſteemed a maſter-piece in its 
and ſhowed not only the peculiar turn of bis talents, but that thoſe talents, 
mg as he was, were ripened into perfection. But the merit of this was 1!) ſur- 
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ern el, in a poetical view, by © The Rape of the Lock. The former excells in the 45 
ab ic way; but there is more vir imaginandi, which conſtitutes what is properly 4 i 
= led a good poet, diſplayed in this poem, then perhaps in all his works put together, 14 


713 he gave out propoſals for publiſming a tranſlation of Homer's Iliad,“ by 
Wriptionz in whi 7 fo 


arties concurred 


heartily, that he acquired a confiderable 
fortune 
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Fortune by it. The ſubſcription amounted to 60901. beſides 1200 l. which Linig 
he bookſeller, gave him for the copy. Addiſon is ſaid to have ſecretly oppoſed hin 
and 10 have tranſlated himſelf the firſt book of the Iliad,” which was afterwar 
Publiſhed under Tickelt's name, with a view of diſgracing his. This inexcuſabl 
treachery and falſeneſs hurt him exceedingly; yet he managed it very nicely, and 
laſt revenged it, in thoſe well-known lines which do honour. ts the ſatiriſt. His finand 
being now in good condition, he purchaſed a houſe at Twickenham, whither he.r 
moved in 1715, and where his father died about two years after. In 1721 he publiſhg 
-an edition of Shakeſpeare, wherein he conſulted the aggrandizing his.fortune more th; 
his fame. The . 1iad” being finiſhed, he engaged, upon the like footing, to unde 
take the Odyſſey.“ Broome and Fenton id part of it, and received 5001, 
Pope for their labours. It was publiſhed in the ſame manner; and for the copy, 
received of Lintot 6001. Having completed this work in 172 6, he was afterwai 
employed, with Swift and Arbuthnot, in printing ſome volumes of © Miſcellanies 
In 1727. his „ Dunciad” appeared in Ireland, and the year after in England, wi 
Notes by Swift, under the name of Scriblerus, This edition was preſented 10 
King and Queen, by Sir Robert Walpole, who, probably about this time, offered 
;Procure Pope a penſion, which however he refuſed, as he had formerly done a p 
Poſal of the ſame kind, made him by Lord Halifax. He greatly cultivated the {pi 
«of 1ndependency ; and “ Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir or {lave,” was ff 
«quently his boaſt, He ſomewhere obſerves, that the life of an author is a ſtate 
warfare: he has ſhown himſelf a complete general in this way of warring. He be 
the inſults. and injuries of his enemies long; but at length, in the Duncia 
znade an_abſolutely.univerſal ſlaughter of them; for even Cibber, who was afterw 
Advanced to be the hero of it, could not forbear owning, that nothing was ever md 
perfect and finiſhed, in its kind, than this poem, In 1729, by the advice of Le 
Bolingbroke, he turned his pen to ſubjects of morality, and, by the afliſtance, of f 
noble friend, compoſed his much- celebrated. Eſſay on Man.” In Pan dhe, 
delign, he wrote his Ethic Epiſtles;” the fourth of which, „Upon Taſte,” | 
vang great offence, as he was ſuppoſed to ridicule the Duke of Chandos under 
character of . Timon,” is ſaid to have put him upon writing Satires,“ which 
continued till 1739. He ventured to attack perſons of the higheſt rank, and " 
bounds to his ſatirical rage. A genuine collection of his “ Letters” was ubliſhe 
1737. He had made ſome progreſs in the 1 of publiſhing a cor edition 
his works, but did not live to complete it. IIe had all his life been ſgbjec to 


head- ach; and chat complaint, which he derived from his mother, was Why " 
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ed by a dropſy in hib breaf, under which he expired, in his g6th year. 1 II 
un we may judge from his works,” ſays Lord Orrery, ** his chief aim was to be eſteemed 

« a man of virtue. His Letters are written in that ſtyle: his laſt volumes ate all of 
the moral Kind; he has avoided trifles,' and conſequently has'efcapet} a rock Which 
has proved very injurious to Dr. Swift's reputation. He has given his imagination 
no full ſcope, and yet has preſerved a perpetual guard upon his conduct. The conſti- 
e tation of his body and mind might eafily incline him to the habirs of cautzon and 
# reſerve. The treatment which he met with afterwards, from att innumerable tribe 
* of adverſaries, confirmed this habit, and made him ſlower than the Dean, in pro- 
# nouncing his judgement upon perſons and things. His profe writings are bttle leſs 
© harmonious than his verſe; and his voice, in common converſation, was ſo naturall! 
' muſical, that I remember honeſt Tom Southern uſed to call him the Little Nightin- 
au ale. His manners were delicate, eaſy, and engaging ; and he treated his Fiends | 
ue with a politeneſs that charmed, and a generoſity that Wag much to his honour. 

Every gueſt was made happy within his doors, pleaſure dwelt under his roof, and 
elegance preſided at his table.” 4 ee e IE DILLEETE 
Potter, Dr. Jobn, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the fon of a linen - draper at 
POT :kefield, in Yotkthite, where he was born, about 1674, died 1747,-He was 


| lucated at Oxford, and at 19 years of age 45 cc: arlantes Le Zrones £ V. te 
a2 4 Platarchi librum de audiendis poetis ; & ad Bafilii magni orationem ad Twvent?, 


' quoruodo cum fructu legere poſſint Græcorum libres,“ 1693, 8vo. In 1697 came. out 
e ba edition of I. 'cophron,” in folio, which is reckoned the beſt of that obſcure wri- 
ES". The ſame year he publiſhed _ firſt volume of his Antiquities of Greece,” 
1 ich was followed by the ſecond the year after. Several additions were mage by 
in the ſubſequent editions of this uſeful and learned work. © Theſe production 
thbliſhed his fame in tlie literary republic, both at home and abroad, and engaged 
um in à correſpondence with Grævius and other learned forejgners. In 1704 he wa 
pointed Chaplain to Archbiſhop Teniſon, and in 1706 to the Queen. In 170% he 
— in vo, A Diſcoprſe upon Church Government.“ In 1715 he was made 
ſhop of Oxford, and the fame year publiſhed an edition of the works of Clemens 
Mexandrinus; in two volumes, folio.” In 1737 he ſucceeded” Wake in the Mettopoli- 
hed an See of Canterbury; which high and important office he ſupported, with "great 
Wpnity, till his death, He was à learned and exemplary churchman, but of a cha- 
Mer by no means amiable; being ſtrongly tinctüred with that ſort of pride, haughti- 
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Mortihed his ambition, by marrying below his dignity. His theological works, con 
zaining ſermons, charges, diſcourſes, and divinity lectures, were, publiſhed at Oxford 


2753, in three volumes, 8vo. eee {ear ee rope Bp 

o Prideanx, Dr, Humphrey, à Divine of excellent abilities and learning, born 

Padſtow, in Cornwall, 1648, died 1724.— He was educated at Oxford, an publiſhed 
in 1672, his. Marmora O ni ex Arundellianis, Seldeniauit, alii/que conflata, 
#* perpetus cammentario. By this early production he got great reputadon; and 


rexcnting a copy of it to the Lord Chancellor Finch, afterwards Earl of Notting 


Am, Was 1 uced to the patronage of that Nobleman, who ſoon after {ent a ſon 
be his pupil. In 1679 he . | 

aud in 1681 beſtowed on him a Prebend in the church of Norwich. Same years aft 
he was engaged in a controverſy with the Papiſts, concerning the validity of the orde 
af the Church of England, upon which 1 * he publiſhed a bock in 1688. 
4691, upon the death af Dr. Pococke, the Hebrew Profeſſorſhip at Oxford was d 


So. which was well received. In 1702 he was made Dean of Norwich. His gre 


Work was The Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament,” u 
Arft * of which was publiſhed in 4716, and the ſecond in 1918, Both were 1 
ceived with the greateſt approbation; and therein he has evinced himſelf to he a cle: 
Krong, intelligent, and learned writer. . Me 
Prior, Matthew, an eminent Poet and Stateſman, born in London, 1664, di 
4721. His father, a joiner, dying while he was very young, left him to the care 
An uncle, a vintner, whoſent him to Weſtminſter School, and afterwards took h 
Home, "» order to employ him in his buſineſs: however, at leiſuze hours, he purſa 
the Rudy of the elafſics; on which account he was ſoon taken notice of by the pol 


company who frequented. his uncle's houſe, among whom was the Earl of Dor 


who, in 1682, procured him to be admitted to John's College, Cambridge, where i 


1 Bachelor, of Arts in 1686, and was ſhortly after choſen Fellow. Upon! 
Revolution, he was brought to Court by bis Patron, and by his intereſt introduced 
buſineſs, for which, as well as for poetry, of which he had already given noble ſpe 
mens, he was well formed. In 1690 he was made Secretary to the Plenipotentianes 
the Copgreſs at the Hague. In 1697 he was nominated Principal Secretary of State 
Ireland, and was employed as a Secretary to the Engliſh negociations at the treaty 
Ryſwick. In 1698 he went Secretary to the Embaſſy in France, In 1699 be print 
kis celebrated „called Carmen Sæculare, and the year after was ap ſton 
.of the Lyrds Commiſſiongzs of Trade and Plantations. In 1719 he was feat 


to the rectory of St. Clement's, near Oxford 


ered kim, but he refuſed it. In 1697 he publiſhed «© The ite of Mahomet,” . 
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laye Had a ſhare in writing“ The Examiner.” In 1711, when the Queen deter- 
aned to treat with France, he was appointed Plenipotentiary to that Court, having 
teen made one of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms juſt belive. Soon after the ac- 
teflon of George I. he was recalled, and, pu his arrival, immediately taken op, by 
1 order of the Hoaſe of Commons, and ſoon after examined by a Committee of the 
ry Council. Robert Walpole, Efq. moved the Houſe for an impeachment againſt 
tin, Mr. Prior was crdered into cloſe cuſtody, and no perſon admitted to fee him 
mttout leave of the Speaker. In 1717 an At of Grace paſſed; but he was one 
he perſons excepted out of it: however, at the cloſe of the year, he was Giſchatges 
hm his coofinement, The "remainder of his days he ſpent. retired from, buſineſs, 
wing fintſhed his Solomon, or the Vanity of the World,” he made a collection 
full his poems, which are well known and juſtly admi redn. AY at | # 
pine, William, an eminent Lawyer, much diſtinguiſhed in the civil commotions 
der Charles I. born at Svainſwick, in Somerferthire,, 1660, died 1669, 
llama, written againft actors, which came out in 1532, int great of- 
ace to the Court, he was 1 ner ae priſoner to the Tower, and in 163 ſentenced, 
h the Star Chamber, to be fired 5000 l. ro the King, expelled the Univerkty of Ox. 
bed and Lincoln's Inn, de grade and diſabled from his profeſſion of the law, 421 Flv 
ace, 


tand in the pillory and 1oſe his ears, to have his book publicly burnt before his 
bid w remain priſoner during life: nevertheleſs, he publiſhed ſeveral books ; particy- 
are Nh one, entitled © News from Ipfwich,” in « hich he reflected groſsly on the Arch- 
Mop and other Biſhops. For this he was ſentenced in the Star Chamber to be fined 
Pool. to the King, to loſe the remainder of his ears in the pillory, to be branded on 
th Cheeks, with the letters 8 L, for Schiſmatical Libeller, and to be perpetually 
Mriſoned in Caernarvon Caſtle, where he flill exerciſed his pen, and in 1640 was 
aſed by the Houſe of Commons. He entered London in great triumph, and ſoon 
on. | r was choſen a Member of Parliament for Newport, in Cornwall, and was the 
le manager of Archþiftop Laud's trial. During his fitting in the Long Parlia- 
pit, He Was very zealous for the Prefbyterian cauſe; and when the Ind lents be- 
aries w pain "the aſcendant, ſhewed himſelf a warm oppoſer of them, and promoted 
© King's intereſt,” When he was refuſed entrance into the Houſe by the Army, he 
kane à bitter enemy to it and Cromwell,” attacking them, with great ſeverity, in his 
ings: for this he was again committed to priſon; but he inſiſted To ſtrongly on 
ned ty of the ſubject, that he was enlarged, to write more controverſial books. 
io he, as a ſecluded member of the Houſe of Commons, being reſtored 
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again, became inſtrumental in recalling Charles II. and, after the Reſtoration, 3 
appointed Keeper of his Majeſty's Records in the Tower, and was very uſeful, 
ide Collections he publiſhed from them. He gave bis works, bound up together, 
- 46 volumes, folio and quarto, to the Library of Lincoln's Inn. | 
| , Pultency, William, Ejq. afterwards Earl of Bath, was deſcended from one of t 
. - mol ancient families in the Kmgdom; born 1682, died 1764.—Poſſefling an any 
fortune, he early progüred a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, aud Jiſtinguithed himle 
by Oppoſing, BY Miniſtry in the reign of Queen Anne. Theſe ſervices were well He co. 
wardee by George I. Who, upon coming to the throne, raiſed him to the place 
SECTEtary at War, and ſoon after Cofferer to his Majeſty's Houſhold : bat the intim un 
between him and Sir Robert Walpole, who then atted as Prime Miniſter, was ſoon ive 
terrupted, by Sir Robert's, defire of extending. the limits of prerogative, and p 
moung the intereſts of the Houſe,of Hanover, at the expence of his country, Tt 
_ . Cauſed an irreconcileable breach hetween the two Miniſters, which in two years brol 
| out inte e Nor did Pulteney confine his diſpleaſure at the Miniſter tol 
periog. on , but extended it to all his meaſures ;. {0 that ſome have been of opinion tl 
ig Oppoſed Sir Rabert often, when the meaſures he purſued were beneficial to the publ 
This courſe of ſteady oppoſitign at laſt became ſo obnoxious to the Crown, that 
Ring, in FEM struck bis name out of the liſt of Privy Counſellors with his 0) 
Band, and further ordered him to be put out of all cammiſſions of the peace. 
pfoceeding fo Violent, only ſerved to inflame his reſentment, and increaſe his popular 
He continued inflexibly ſevere, attacking th: meaſures of the Miniſter with a deg 
of eloquence, aud ſarcaim_ that worſted every antagoniſt; and Sir Robert was of 
"heard to Tay, that he dreaded his tongue more than another man's ſword. W 
fingle ſeſſion could not effect, was at length brought about by time, Walpole, fd 
his place no longer tenable, refigned all his employments; and, among other pro 
tions, Pulteney was ſworn of the Privy. Council, and ſoon afterwards created Ear 
Bath, He had long lived in the very focus of popularity, and was reſpected 3 
chief bulwark againſt the encroachments of the Crown; but, from the momeniF.'s | 
. accepted a title, all his favour with the people was at an end, and the reſt of his 
was ſpent in contemning that applauſe which he no longer could ſecure, Dying u 
out iſſue, his title became extinct. Beſides the great part he bore in The Cr 
. man, he was the author of many political pamphlets; in the drawing up and d 
poling of which no man of his time was ſuppoſed to excetd him. 
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INM, James, a celebrated Comedian, born in London, 1693, died 1766.—He 
educated at the Univerſity of Dublin, and was defigned for the Bar; but leading 
ife of gaiety and diſſipation, and finding a much ftronger diſpoſition to read Shake- 
are, than the Statutes at Large, upon the death of his father, when it was neceſ- 
for him to do ſomething, having many requiſites to form a good actor, an expreſ- 1 
e countenance, a marking eye, a clear voice, full and melodious; an extenſive me- 151 
y, founded upon a long application to the claſſic authors, a happy and articulate e 
mnunciation, and a majeſtic figure, he appeared on the ſtage at Drury Lane in 1718. HERD, 


mat . g > ; > a 140 | 
nis not, however, till 1720 he had an opportunity of diſplaying his great theatrical mk 
per in the character of Falſtaff and ſoon after appeared to as great advantage in 1 
John Brute. But it was upon Booth's quitting the ſtage, that Quin ſhone forth in 14 
bol bis ſplendor, in the part of Cato. He continued a favourite performer till the 14 
88" 17483, when, taking umbrage at ſome behaviour of Rich's, the manager, he re- 4 
ne Bath, and only came up annually, to perform for the benefit of his friend 1 
uber; but, in 1754, having loſt two of his front teeth, he was compelled to quit N 


tage, and ſpent the remainder of his days in company with the greateſt geniuſes 
the age. | | 4 

MDCLIFFE, Dr. Jabn, a Phyſician of great eminence, born at Wakefield, in 
retire, (where his father poſſeſſed a moderate eſtate) 1650, died 1714. —He was 
ei ed at Oxford, and in 1672 was enrolled upon the phyke line; but it is remark- 
that he recommended himſelf more by ready wit and vivacity, than by any extra- 
Wnary acquiſitions in learning. In 1675 he proceeded Bachelor of Phyſic, and 
nediately began to practiſe. He never paid any regard to the rules univerſally fol- 
, but cenſured them, as often as he taw occaſion, with great freedom and acri- 
ty; and this drew all the old praQtitioners upon him, with whom he waged an ever- 


eos war. Nevertheleſs, his reputation increaſed with his experience; and before 


bis ad been two years in the world, his buſineſs was very extenſive, and among thoſe 
3 be highelt rank. In 1682 he took the degree of Doctor of Phyſic, and in 1684 
vo bved to London, and ſettled in Bow Street, Covent Garden. In 1086 the Prin- 


ane of Denmark mace him her Phyſician ; yer, when her huſband and ſhe joined 
Innte. of Orange, not chooſing to declare himſelf in that critical ſtate of public 
ts, nor favouring the meaſures then in agitation, he excuſed himſelf attending on 
a, on the plea of the multitude of his 8 After the Revolution, he was 
1 often 
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often ſent for to King William, and the great perſons about his Court; which wi 
owing to his vaſt reputation and credit, for he never was inclined to be a courtier, It 
1694 he incurred conſiderable cenſure, for his treatment of Queen Mary, who died Med! 


is art 


the ſmall-pox. Soon after, he loſt the. favour of the Princeſs Anne, by neglecting i eiſure 
obey her- call, from his too-great attachment to the bottle. In 1699, King Willi 
returning from Holland, and being much out of order, ſent for Radcliffe; and ſheuhitom 


ing him his ſwolen ancles, while the reſt of his body was emaciated, and fkeleton-livMhn the 
ſaid, What think you of theſe ?”'—* Why, truly,” replied the phyſician, « Halls 1 
* would not have your. Majeſty's two legs for your three kingdoms;” which freedoſ erat 
ſo loſt the King's favour, that no interceſſions could ever recover it. He continued. 
however, in full buſineſs, increaſing in wealth and inſolence to the end of his du Ras 
in a perpetual. hoſtility with his brethren the phyſicians, who never conſidered him ig 
any other light than that of an active, ingenious, adventuring empiric, whom co 
ſtant practice brought at length to ſome {kill in his profeſſion. We do not find that ily pre 
ever attempted to write any thing; and probably he would not have ſuceeeded as itt, a 
author. Ie was believed to have been very little converſant. in books: nevertheleſ ute 
he has perpetuated his name to poſterity, by founding a fine library at Oxford, to pt ent ti 
ſerve the writings of other men. | | | ar 2f 
Ramſay, Andrew, Michael, frequently ſtyled the Chevalier Ramſay, a polite Wine Qu 
born at Ayre, in Scotland, 1686, died 1743,—He was educated at Edinburgh, wher@Whent 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf by good parts and uncommon proficiency, he was ſent for to He 
Andrew's, in order to attend a ſon of the Earl of Weems in that Univerſity. He h ume 
conceived a diſguſt to the religion in which he was bred ;” and in that ill-humour, cated: 
ing his exe upon other Chriſtian churches, and ſceing none to his liking, he becanpec 
diſpleaſed witn all, and gave into Deiſm. After this, he travelled to Holland; ai clo: 
went to Leyden, where, falling into the acquaintance of Poiret, a celebrated my n pa 
divine, he became tinctured with his doctrines, and reſolved, for further ſatisfactio e cor 
to conſult Fenelon, the famed Archbiſhop. of Cambray, who had long imbibed the 
fundamental principles of that -theology. In this unſettled ſtate of mind, he arrivQiid br 
at. Cambray in 1710, and was received, with great kindneſs, by the Archbiſne 
who took him into his family, and in ſix months time made ham as good a Catholie bar 
himſelf. The ſubſequent courſe of his life received its direction from his friend m 
and connexions with this Prelate. Having been firſt Governor to the Duke de Cu pre 
tcau-Thiery and the Prince de Turenne, he was made Knight of the Order of St. e 
zarus, and afterwards ſent for to Rome, by the Chevalier de St. George, to take ben 
charge of educating his children; but the intrigues and diſſenſions which he found He 
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In the French language; the moſt capital of which is his Travels of Cyrus.” He 
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is arrival there, gave him ſo much uncaſmeſs, that, with the Pretender's leave, he 
reſently returned to Paris. He then croffed the water to his own country, and re- 
ided ſome years in the family of the Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, employing his 
eiſure in writing ſeveral ingenious pieces. After his return to France, he reſided 
ome time at Pontoiſe, a ſeat of the Prince de Torenne, Duke de Bouillon, with 
hom he continued in the poſt of Intendant till his death. All his works are written 


ills Locke a ſuperficial genius, whereby he ſhews that whatever ingenuity and polite 
terature he might poſſeſs, (and he poſſeſſed a very conſiderable portion of both) he 
a not qualified, in any degree, to judge of philoſophers, 

Rawlegh, Sir Walter, or, as he himſelf ſpelt his name, Ralegh, an illuſtrious 
bngliſhman, was deſcended from an ancient family in Devonſhire; born at Budley, 
552, died 1618. He was educated at Oxford, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
great force of natural _ and an uncommon progreſs in academical learning; 
it, ambition prompting him to 

xatleman volunteer to affiſt the perſecuted Proteſtants of France in 1569. In 1578 he 
nt to the Netherlands, with the forces which wete ſent againſt the Spaniards. The 
ar after, Sir Humphry Gilbert, his brother by marriage, had obtained a patent of 
de Queen to plant and inhabit ſome northern parts of America: he engaged in that 
venture, but returned ſoon after, the attempt proving unſacceſsfal. In 1580 he 
v Captain in the wars of Ireland, and in 1581 one of the Commiſſion ers for the go- 
mment of Munſter, in the abſence of the Earl of Ormond. Soon after, he was 
toduced to Court, by a ſingular accident. The Queen taking the air in a walk, 
pped at a miry place, in doubt whether to go on, when Ralegh, being near, caſt 
kcloak op the ground; on which her Majeſty gently trod. In 1584, obtaining let- 


patent for diſcovering unknown countries, he ſet fail to America; and diſcovered 


t country of Wigandacoa, which Queen Elizabeth changed into that of Virginia. 
the eſtabliſhment of his colony in Virginia, he firſt introduced tobacco into England, 
brought it into requeſt; but James I. held it in ſuch abomination that he uſed his 
aol endeavours to explode the uſe of it. Upon his return, he was elected Member 
[Parliament for Devonſhire, and ſoon after knighted. © About che ſame time, he 
© made Seneſchal of Cornwall, and Lord Warden of the Stannaries. In 1588 he 
great ſervice in deſtroying the Spaniſh Armada, ſent to invade England. In 1589 
{Kcompanied Don Antonio, the expelled King of Portugal, then in London, ta 
lomimions; and, on his return to England, touched upon Ireland, where he viſited 
ner the poet, whom he brought to England, introduced him into the Queen's fa- 

F t 2 vour, 


purfue the road to fame in an active life, he went a 
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- vour, and encouraged him by his own patronage, himſelf being no inconſidertk 
oet. In 1592 he was appointed General of an expedition apainſt the Spaniards 


anama. Soon after this, he was very active in the Houſe of Commons, where . 50 
made a diſtinguiſhed figure, as appears from ſeveral of his printed ſpeeches. rh 
1593 he fell into diſgrace, and was confined for ſome months, for entering into Wi, .c 
amour with one of the Maids of Honour; but he afterwards married the lady, . _ 
lived with her in the ſtricteſt conjugal harmony. In 1595 he went to Guiana, d = 
ſtroyed the city of San Joſeph, and took the Spaniſh Governor. Upon his rety I 
he wrote a diſcourſe of his diſcoveries in Guiana. In 1596 he was appointed one Co 
the chief Commanders in the expedition to Cadiz, and was afterwards Rear Adil 4g 
ral in the Iſland Voyages. Upon the acceſſion of King James, he loſt his interelt Pu 

. Court, was ſtripped of his preferments, and even accuſed, tried, and condemn: -.. 


for high treaſon. Being reprieved, he was committed priſoner to the Tower C 
London, where he lay many years. During his confinement, he devoted 4 
. greateſt part of his time to reading and writing. But how elaborately ſoever mi ieh 

of his pieces are allowed to be written, he looked on them only as little excurſi 
or ſallies from his grand work, The Hiſtory of the World ;?* a work of ſo v: 


compaſs, ſuch endleſs variety, that no genius but one adventurous as his o. * | 
durſt have undertaken that great deſign. In 1616 he obtained his enlargement, * . 
the fame year received a commiſſion from the King, to go and explore the gol 
mines at Guiana, In the mean time, his deſign, being betrayed to the Spania. $ 
was defeated, and his ſon Walter was killed at St. Thame, which was burnt. U . 
this, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, Gundamor, making heavy complaints to the Ar 


a proclamation was publiſhed immediately againſt Ralegh and his proceedings, 1 
threatening exemplary puniſhment. He landed at Plymouth in 1618; and, tho 
he heard the Court was exaſperated by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, firmly reſolve 
go to London. He was arreſted on his journey thither. He attempted his ec 
after he was confined in the Tower, but was ſeized in a boat upon the Tha... 
Tt was found, however, that his life could not be touched for any thing which 
been done at Guiana; therefore, a privy ſeal was ſent to the Judges forthwith] 
order execution in conſequence of his former attainder. October 28, ſentenae ... 
death was paſſed upon him in the Court of King's Bench, and he was beheaded 


Ws tr; 
next day in Old Palace Yard;. when he ſuffered his fate with great magna % 
The putting this great and uncommon man to death thus injuriouſly, to plealeſ 1 


Spaniards, gave the higheſt offence then, and has been mentioned with genera a 
dignation ever ſince. Burnet, ipeaking of certain errors in James J. 's re1g0 -iF 
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ceeds thus: Beſides theſe public actings, King James ſuffered much, in the opi- 
„ nion of all people, by his ſtrange way of uſing one of the greateſt men of that 
« age, Sir Walter Raleigh; againſt whoin the proceedings at firſt were cenſured, 
„ but the laſt part of them was thought both barbarous and iltegal;” and, a little 
farther—** The firſt condemnation of him was very black; but the executing him 
« after ſo many years, and after an employment that had been given him, was 
counted a barbarous ſacrificing him to the Spaniards.” His taſte in dreſs, both 
avil and military, was magnificent; but, though he was undoubredly pleaſed with 
this diſtinction, he was far from making it the end of his ambition: for how mach 
he excelled in arms abroad, counſel at home, and letters in general, hiſtory and his 
wn writings have made ſufficiently notorious. | RITES 

Ray, or Wray, fohn, an eminent Natural Philoſopher, was the ſon of a black- 
ſmith, at Black Notley, near Braintree, in Eſſex, where he was born 1628, died 
nog. He was educated at Cambridge. In 1651 he was choſen the Greek Lecturer 
if the College; in 1653, the „ lathematical Lecturer; and in 1655, Humanity Reader; 
mich three appointments ſhow the reputation he had acquired, in that early period of 
ls life, for his kill in languages, polite literature, and the ſciences. His favourite 


ay, and what, indeed, made the chief bpſinefs of his life, was the univerſal hi- 
of nature, and the works of God; and in this he acquired great and exact ſkill. 
oy le publiſhed, in 1660, A Catalogue of the Cambridge Plants,” in order to pro- 
Go note the ſtudy of botany, which was then much neglected; and the good reception 
= Its work met with encouraged him to proceed further in theſe ſtudies and obſerva- 
ms by extending his journies — the greateſt part of England and Wales, 
; nd part of Scotland. The ſame year, upon the Reſtoration, he went into holy 
10 ders. In 1663, 1664, and 1665, he travelled through divers parts of Europe, in 
lved mpaty with other curious gentlemen; and in 1693 he publiſhed the“ Obferva- 


ons“ they made in that tour. Jn 1667 he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal 
Miety, In 1670 he publiſhed his Catalogue of Engliſh Plants,“ and in 1672 
Collection of Engliſh Proverbs.” In 1673 came forth his “ Obſervations 
topographical, moral, &c. made in foreign countries; to which was added his 
ve * Catalogus Stirpium in exteris regionibus obſervatarum; and, about the ſame time, 
Collection of unuſual or local Engliſh Words,“ which he had gathered up in 
u travels through the counties of England. In 1682 he publiſhed his Merhodus 
 lartarzm Nova,” which was preparatory to his ' Hiſtoria Plantarum Genera- 
caſe ;. ” f g ay : 

k;” the firſt volume of which was publiſhed in 1686, the ſecond in 1687, and 
* third ſome years after, To the compiling of this hiſtory, many learned and 
| FT 3 ingenious 
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ingenjous men gave their aſſiſtance. He publiſhed, in 1688,“ Faſciculus Sbirpii 
Britannicarum, and in 1690, * Synopfis Methodica Stirpium Britannicarun 
_ Having thus publiſhed many books on ſubjects ſomewhat foreign to his profeſſion 
he at length reſolved to entertain the world like a divine, as well as natural philoſo 
-pher; and, with this view, ſet about his Demontration of the Being and Attri 


butes of God, which he publiſhed in 1691, under the title of“ The Wiſdom & 
«© God manifeſted in the Works of the Creation.” The rudiments of this we te 
were laid in ſome college lectures; and another collection of the ſame kind he en —born 
larged, and publiſhed under the title of: Three Phyſico- Theological Diſcourſe bid 
concerning the Chaos, Deluge, and Diſſolution of the World,” 1692, 8nd 
Soon after theſe theological pieces came out, his Synopfis Methodica ArimaliuWſcho 
% Dundrupraum® was ready for the preſs, and publiſhed in 1693: he then ſet zb Can. 
and finimed A Synoptis of Birds and Fiſhes.” He made A Catalogue We v 
* Grecian, Syrian, Egyptian, and Cretan Plants,” which was printed with Ram ch 
wo!lf*s Travels in 1693; and the year after, he publiited his “ Sy/loge Stirpium Heu 
«© ropearum extra Bruanniam.”” He had atterwards ſome little conteſts with Rif bin 
nus and 'Tournefort, concerning the method of plants, which occafioned him le f 
review and amend his own method; He began now to be grievouſly afflicted with" w 
continual diarrhoea, and with very painful ulcers in his legs, which infirmities un, 
Jaboured under till his death. He was an honeſt and good man, and had a zeal lucce 
the premoting of virtue and piety; a5 appeared, not only from his life and conve en 
ſation, but alſo from a tract of practical divinity, entitled . A Perſuaſive to Mea 
Holy Life,” which he publiſhed in 1700. He poſſeſſed excellent parts, and had ruth 
fingular vivacity in his flyle, whether he wrote in Latin or Engliſh, which wal K. 
equally eaſy to him. | | | ene 
. Richardſen, Samuel, Inventor of a peculiar ſpecies of moral romance, born en, 
Derbyſhire, 1689, died 1561.—He was educated at Chriſt's Hoſpital, and nuch 
brought up to the profeſſion of a printer, which buſineſs he exerciſed all his lee 
with the 8 reputation. Through the intereſt of Mr. Onſlow, Speaker of WW th 
Houſe of Commons, he printed the firſt edition of the Journals of that Hou bor 
Beſides his three great works, his Pamela, Clariſſa, and Grandiſou Lend 
he publiſhed ſeveral political pieces. His novels. have been read in moſt of Het, 
languages in Europe, and have been greatly admired, notwithſtanding every difl\W 17 
litude of manners, or even diſadvantage of tranſlation, They abound with exal8i"s t 
images of virtue, a cloſe reſemblance of which, for world!y happineſs, was his #7 
tention principally to promote, and to illuſtrate the attendaut benefits by pert1nntic 
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examples. Dr. Young makes this juſt obſervation, that this man, with the advan- 
rages only, or chiefly, of mere nature, improved by a very moderate progreſs in edu- 
cation, ſtruck out at once, and of his own accord, into a new province of writing, 
and ſucceeded therein to admiration, and that he is truly a great natural genius, as 
great and ſuper- eminent in his way, as were Shakeſpeare and Milton in theirs. 
Ridley, Dr. Nicholas, Biſhop of London, and one of the principal inſtruments of 
the Reformation, and who ſuffered martyrdom for it in the reign of Queen Mary; 
born at Tynedale, in Northumberland, about 150. - He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he acquired a good knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and of the learning then more in faſhion, the philoſophy and theology of the 
ſchools. His acknowledged talents recommended him to Cranmer Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who appointed him his Domeſtic Chaplain. About two years after, 
he was choſen Maſter of Pembroke Hall, and appointed Chaplain to the King ; and 
ſuch was his courage and zeal for the Reformation, that, next to the Archbiſhop, 
ie was thought ay, of its greateſt ſupport among the Clergy. In 1547 he was ap- 
pointed Biſhop of Rocheſter; and when Bonner was deprived, he was tranſlated to 
the ſee of London. 1n this high ſtation, his behaviour was with great dignity; for 
vit was benevolent, uſeful, and exemplary. He wrote“ De Coena Domini, and 
ies Many pieces againſt the Papiſts. A little before Edward VI, died, he was named to 
a] M lecceed to Durham; but, great as the honours were which he received, or which were 
)nvellWtended him, the higheſt were reſerved for him under Queen Mary, which were, to 
de a Priſoner for the Goſpel, a Confeſſor of Chriſt in Bonds, and a Martyr for his 
ruth, He was burnt at Oxford. | a 
Robins, Benjamin, an ingenious and eminent Mathematician, born at Bath, 'in 
Wnerſetſhire, 1707, died 1751.—His parents being Quakers, and of low condi- 
on, they were neither able nor willing, from their religious tenets, to have him 
duch inſtructed in that kind of learning which they call human. Nevertheleſs, he 
lace an early and ſurpriſing progreſs in various branches of ſcience and literature, 
u the mathematics particularly, which recommended him to Dr. Pemberton, the au- 
tor of the View of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy ;”” and ſoon after, he came to 
london, where he employed his time in peruſing the beſt writers upon the fublimer 


of ſts of the mathematics, before he undertook publicly the inſtruction of others. 
dif" 1742 he publiſhed a treatiſe, entitled New Principles of Gunnery ;? contain- 
exalſ dhe reſult of many experiments/he had made; by which are diſcovered the force 
his f gunpowder, and the difference in the reſiſting power of the air to ſwift and flow 


ert1nl 


Mon, In 1748 came out Lord Anſon's Voyage round the World,” which, 
Ls | 
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though it carries Walter's name in the title-page, was in reality written by Robins 
Mr. Walter's manuſcripts being little more than mere tranſcripts from the journals 
Thus becoming conſpicuous for his ability in writing, he was requeſted to compoſ 
an apology for the unfortunate affair at Preſton Pans, in Scotland, which is eſteemed 
a maſter piece. He alſo not a little contributed to the improvements made in th 
Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, by procuring for it, through the intereſt of Lor 
Anſon, a ſecond mural — and other inſtruments, by which it is become 
perhaps, the completeſt of any obſervatory in the world. His reputation being not 
arri ved at its full height, he was offered the choice of two very conſiderable emplo 
ments: the firſt was, to go to Paris, as one of the Commiſſaries for adjuſting thi 
limits in Acadia; the other, to be Engineer General to the Eaſt India Company 
whoſe forts, being in a moſt ruinous condition, wanted a capable perſon to p 
them into a 2 of defence. This latter he accepted, and at Chriſtmas, if 
1749, departed; when, after a voyage, in which the ſhip was near being caf 
away, he arrived in India the July following, where he died, the climate not agrecin 

Ree, Sir Thomas, an able Stateſman and Ambaſſador, born at Low Leyton, i 
Eilex, about 1580, died 1644.—He was educated at Oxford, and introduced i 
Court as Eſquire of the Body to Queen Elizabeth. In 1604 he was knighted bf 
Bing james, and ſoon after deputed to make diſcoveries in America. In 1614 U 
was ſent Ambaſſador to the Great Mogul, at whoſe court he continued four year 
In 1621 he was ſent Ambaſſador to the Grand Signior, in which ſtation he continud 
under the Sultans Oſman, Muſtapha, and Amurath IV. He kept a very curiol 
account of his negociations at the Porte, which remained in manuſcript till 1746 
when it was Publiſhed by the Society for promoting Learning. During his rel 
gence in the Eaſt, he made a large collection of valuable manuſcripts in the Gred 


He alſo brought over the fine Alexandrian manuſcript of the Greek Bible, ſents 
a preſent — 2 I. by Cyril, Patriarch of Conſtantinople; which hath ſince beg 
tranſcribed, and publiſhed by Dr. Grabe. In 1629 he was ſent Ambaſfador to med 
ate a peace between the Kings of Poland and Sweden, in which he ſucceeded, all 
acquired great credit with Guſtavus Adolphus. He was afterwards employed 
other negociations,. and became a diſtinguiſhed Member of Parliament. In 1642 
was made Chancellor of the Garter, and one of the Privy Council. The calamith 
of the nation, in which he cauld not avoid having a ſhare, not only embittcred W 
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and Oriental languages; which, in 1628, he preſented to the Bodleian Libra 
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life, but probably contributed to ſhorten it. He poſſeſſed all the accompliſhments 
of the ſcholar, the gentleman, and the courtier. | 
Rooke, Sir George, who, as a Naval Officer, did his country the moſt ſignal fer- 
vices, was born in Kent of an ancient and honourable family, 1650, died 1709.— 
His firſt Ration in the Navy was that of a Reformade, from which his merit raiſed 
him, by regular ſteps, to be Vice Admiral, and one of the Council to Prince George 
of Denmark, Lord High Admiral. He had the command of ſeveral expeditions in 
the reigns of William and Anne, in which his courage and conduct were eminent! 
diſplayed; but more particularly in the taking of Gibraltar, which was a proje 
conceived and executed in leſs than a week, though it has ſince endured fieges of a 
very long duration, and more than once bales the united forces of France and 
Spain, Of his courage he gave abundant teſtimonies; but eſpecially in RE 
the French ſhips at La Hogne, and in the battle of Malaga; where he behav 
with all the reſolution of a Britiſh admiral; and, as he was firſt in command, was 
firſt alſo in danger. And all times muſt preſerve the memory of his glorious action 
it Vigo. He was choſen in ſeveral parliaments the repreſentative for Portſmouth ; 
but, in that Houſe, his free and independent ſpirit did not recommend him much to 
miniſterial favour. In 1701 he voted for Mr. Harley to be Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, in oppoſition to the Court; which brought on him many ſevere reflec- 
tons from the Whig party, and obſcured all the great actions that he did. From 
this period, Burnet never mentions him without the utmoſt prejudice and partiality. 
duch was the prevalence of party ſpirit, that it obliged this brave 22 to quit 
the ſervice of his country, and to ſpend the latter part of his life in retirement. 
Roſcommon, Wentworth Dillon, Ear! of, a Poet, born in Ireland, 1633, died 
084,—He was educated in the Proteſtant religion; his father, Sir J. Dillon, 
Wir! of Roſcommon, having been converted by Archbiſhop Uſher, from the com- 
nunion of the Church of Rome. The firſt years of his infancy he paſſed in Ire- 
und; and the Earl of Strafford, his uncle, afterward ſent for him to England, and 
med ek charge of his education. When the cloud began to gather over England, and 
relation was fingled out for an impeachment, he was ſent to finiſh his x, ear” * at 
Lien in Normandy; and after ſome years travelled to Rome. Soon after the Reito- 
ation, he returned to England, where he was gracioufly received by Charles II. and 
mit de Captain of the Band of Penſioners. In the gaieties of that age, he was 
oo ted to indulge a violent paſſion for gaming; by which he frequently hazarded 
ne in duels, and exceeded the bounds of a moderate fortune. He was made 
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Maſar of the Horſe to the Ducheſs of York, and married the Lady Frances, elde 
aughter of the Earl of Burlington, who had before been the wife of Colone 
Courtney: He began now to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his poetry; and, about thi 


time, projected a deſign, in conjunction with his friend Dryden, for refining an 
fixing the ſtandard of our language; but this was entirely defeated by the reiigio 
commotions that were then increaſing daily. About this time, being ſeized wit 
the gout, he was fo impatient, either of hindrance or of pain, that he ſubmit 
hunſelf to a French empiric, who repelled the diſeaſe into his bowels, which in 
Hort time put a period to his exiſtence. He was a man of an-amiable compoſitioz 


as well as a good poet; as Pope, in his Eſſay on Criticiſm,” hath teſtified in 


* ——Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
«© With manners generous as his noble blood, 

% To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
% And every author's merit, but his own.” 


1 In his works he is elegant, . but not great: he never labours after exquiſite bea 
ties; and he ſeldom falls into groſs faults, His verſification is ſmooth, but rare 
vigorous; and his rhymes are remarkably exact. He improved taſte, if he did n 


enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered among the Benefactors to Engliſh Literſ 


ture. | 
Rowe, Nichalas, a good Poet, born at Little Berkford, in Bedfordſhire, 1673, di 


2718.——He was educated at Weſtminſter, where he acquired great perfection in clall 


Cal literature, under the celebrated Dr. Buſby, whence he entered a ſtudent in 
Middle Temple, and 
the love of the Belles 
greſs. When he was five-and-twenty he wrote his firſt tragedy, called The Am 
* tious Stepmother;” and this meeting with univerſal applauſe, made him lay a 
all thoughts of riſing by the law. Afterwards, he wrote the following tragedies 
„ Tamerlane,” The Fair Penitent,” <£* Ulyſſes,” The Royal Convert,” J. 
Shore, Lady, Jave Grey,” and a comedy called The Biter:“ he wrote a 
ſeveral poems upon di 
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robably would have made a great figure in his profeſſion, WW 
ttres, and of poetry in particular, had not topped his p 


ever fferent fubjects, which have been publiſhed, under the tief 
Miſcellansous Works,” in one volume, as his dramatic works have been in c 

owe's reputation is built upon the reaſonableneſs and propriety of ſome of his ice 
upon the elegance of his diction, and the ſuavity of his verſe, He ſeldom moves eig 
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ity or terror; but he often elevates the ſentiments : he ſeldom pierces the breaſt; but 
tealways delights the ear, and often improves the underſtanding. Being a great ad- 
irer of Shakeſpeare, he gave the public an edition of his plays, to which he pre- 
ned an account of that great man's life: but the moſt conſiderable of his perform- 
dees was a tranſlation of Luean's *© Pharſalia,” which he juſt lived to finifly, but 
ot to publiſh. The Duke of Queenſbury, when Secretary of State, made him Se- 
tary for Public Affairs. After the Duke's death, all avenues to his public prefer- 
bent were ſtopped, till the-accefſion of George I. when he was made Poet Laureat, 
id one of the Land Surveyors of the Cuſtoms in the port of London; The Prince 
Wales conferred on him the clerzſhip of his Council, and the Lord Chancellor” 
Maker made him his Secretary for the Preſentations. e 
Neue, Elizabeth, a Lady famous for her fine parts and writings, in verſe and 
we, was the daughter of Mr. Walter Tinger, a Diſſenting Miniſter; Born at II- 
teſter in Somerſetſhire, 1674, died 1737.— Her ſtrongeſt bent lying to y, ſhe 
kran to write at a very early period, and difplayed an inclination to the ſiſter arts, 
ulic and painting. She was a warm devotee, almoſt bordering on enthuſiaſm; and 
bs habit, Which grew naturally from conftitation in her, was alſs powerfally con- 
[ed by education and ecample. She was early acquainted with the pious Biſh 
, and, at his requeſt, wrote her Paraphraſe on the 38th chapter of Job: In 1696 
id nfolleftion of her poems was publiſhed. She was inſtructed in the Frenclrand'Ttaliaw 
eriguces by Mr. Thynne, ſon to Lord Weymouth. Her ſhining merit, and the charms 
er perſon and converſation, procured her many admirers, and, among others,” 
fr the Poet. Nevertheleſs, Mr. Thomas Rowe, a gentleman of uncommon parts 
learning, and alſo of ſome poetic talents; was the happy man; but, as Whatever 


. 


in aquifite cannot, by the proviſion of nature, be laſting, ſo it happened here; for 

ion, worthy gentleman died of a conſumption in 1715, after having tcarcely enjoyed by 
is pollggaſelf five years with his amiable confort. The eſegy Mrs. Rowe compoſed upon rh 
ami Leath is deſervedly reckoned among the beſt of her poems. Her prevailing paſ- . 
ai leading her to ſolitude, upon his death ſhe retired to Frome, where her eſtate 4 
ede ech lay. In this receſs, ſhe wrote the greateſt part of her works. Her" «© Priend- 


| tip. in Death, in Twenty Letters from the Dead to the Living,” was publiſhed in 
ote M, and her Letters Moral and Entertaining” ſoon after. Phe deſtgu of theſe 
| Its is, by fictitious examples of the moſt generous benevolence and heroie virtue, 
in lame the reader to the practiee of every thing which can ennoble human nature, 
„cen denefit-the world: In 17 36 ſhe publied The Hiſtory of Joſeph,“ al; of 
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The Reverend Dr. Iſaac Watts, agreeably to her requeſt, reviſed and publiſhed het 
Devotions in 1737, and in 1739 her Miſcellanepus Works,” in proſe and verſe, 
Ruſhworth, Tohn, a Gentleman diſtinguiſhed as the Author of Hiſtorical Col. 
«« lections;“ of an ancient family, and born in Northumberland about 160), died 
1690.— He was a ſtudent in the Univerſity of Oxford, but left it ſoon, and entered 
himſelf of Lincoln's Inn, where he became a Barriſter ; but his inclination leading 
him more to ſtate affairs than the common law, he began early to take, in characters 
or ſhort-hand, ſpeeches at conferences in Parliament: he alſo perſonally attended andi 1; 
obſerved all occurrences, during eleven years interval of parliament, in the Star 
Chamber, and went to obſerve diſtant tranſactions through the whole kingdom. In 
1640 he was choſen an Afiſtant to Henry Elſynge, Eſq. Clerk of the Houſe of 
Commons; and. the Houfe repoſed ſuch confidence in him, that they entruſted him 
with their weightieſt affairs; particularly in conveying meſſages and addreſſes to th echo 
King, while at Vork. In 1643 he took the Covenant; and when Sir Thomas Fair 
fax, his relation, was appointed General of the Parliament Forces, he was made hill St 
Secretary. In 1651 he was appointed one of the Committee to conſult about th ent 
reformation of the Common Law. In 1658 he was choſen one of the Burgeſſes fa 
Berwick upon Tweed, to ſerve in the Protector Richard's Parliament; and was agailhntil 
choſen for the ſame place, in the Healing Parliament. Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lor ee 
Keeper of the Great Seal, appointed him his Secretary in 1677. He had had many 
opportunities of enriching himſelf, at leaſt of obtaining a comfortable ſubſiſtencef 
bat, either through careleſsneſs or extravagance, he never became maſter of any com Mor 
fiderable poſſeſſions. At length, being arreſted for debt, he was committed to thi 
King's Bench priſon, where he dragged on the laſt ſix years of his life in a miſeradl 
condition. His Hiſtorical Collections of private Paſſages in State, weighty Ma 
© ters in Law, remarkable Proceedings in Parliament,“ were publiſhed, at differe 
times, in folio: and all the ſeven volumes were reprinted together in 1721, and ti 
Trial of the Earl of Strafford,“ which makes the whole eight volumes. Thi 
work has been highly extolled by ſome, and as much condemned by others: all wi 
have been averſe to Charles I. and his meaſures, have highly extolled it; all who ha 
been favourers of the King and his cauſe have repreſented it as extremely partial, all 
diſcredited it as much as poſſible; but it does not appear, nor is it pretended, tl 
Ruſhworth has wilfully omitted or miſrepreſented facts or ſpeeches. L 
Rymer, Thomas, born in the North of England, died 1713.—He was educated 
Cambridge, and on quitting the Univerſity, became a Member of Grays Inn. 
1692 he was appointed Hiforiographer to King William III. Some of his * 
. re 
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noſt uſeful work, the Foedera,“ in 17 volumes folio, will ſtand an everlaſting 
nonument af his worth, his indefatigable aſſiduity, and clearneſs of judgement, as 
n hiftorical- compiler. He was a man of great learning, and a lover of poetry; 
but, when he-ſets up for a critic, he ſeems to prove that he has very few of the requi- 
tes for that character, and was indeed almoſt totally diſqualified for it, by his want 
of candour, which he has undeniably evinced in his“ View of the Tragedies of the 
« lat Age. ' . : 2 | | 


SACHEVERELL, Dr. Henry, a Man whoſe hiſlery affords a very ſtriking ex- 


imple of the folly. and madneſs of party, which could exalt an obſcnre individual, 


hold with wonder and aſtoniſhment; born about 1672, died 1724-—He was edu- 
ated at Oxford, In 1709 he preached his famous ſermons at Derby Aug. 14, and 
St. Paul's Nov. 9, wherein he aſcribed the doctrine of Non-refiftance to Govern + 
kent in its utmoſt extent, and reflected ſeverely on the Act of Toleration.. Being 
mpeached by the Houſe of Commons, his trial began Feb. 27, 1710, and continued 
mil the 23d of March, when he was ſentenced to a ſuſpenſion from preaching for 
eee years, and his two ſermons ordered to be burnt, Dr. Sacheverell, during his 
nan pen ſion, made a kind of triumphal progreſs through divers parts of the kingdoms 
-ncelring which period he was collated to a living near Shrewſbury, and to the valuable 
con aory of St. Andrew's. The Tories being in adminiſtration when his ſuſpenſion ex- 


0 tired, he was freed with every circumſtance of honour and public rejoicing 5 was 
ra lered to preach before the Houſe of Commons, and had the thanks of the Houſe 
Ma his diſcourſe. Biſhop Burnet ſays, ©* He was a bold infolent man, with a very 


—_ nll meaſure of religion, virtue, learning, or good ſenſe; but he reſalved to 
1d t force: himſelf into popularity and preferment, by the moſt petulant railines at 
Tu Difenters and Low Churchmen, in ſeveral ſermons and libels, written without 
eicher chaſteneſs of ſtyle or livelineſs of expreſſion _ 

lackville; ' Thamas, the firſt Lord Buckhurſt and Earl of Dorſet, was born at 
|, A ccharſt in Suſſer, 1536, died 1608, —He was educated at both the Univerſities, 
_— :tcrwards removed to the Inner Temple. He had early acquired the name of a 
poet, and in 1557 wrote his poetical piece, entitled“ The Induction, or In- 


ated voduction to the Myrror of Magiſtrates,” which is a ſeries of poems, formed 
n. u dramatic plan, and conſiſts of examples of eminent bad men, who had come 
Pe wicrable ends. In 1561 was acted _ tragedy of Gorboduc,” the firſt that 
te | g ever 


ating to our conſtitution, are remarkably good; and his well-known, valuable, and - 


wiced of but moderate talents, to an height of popularity that the preſent times 
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ever appeared in verſe, and greatly admired by the wits of that age. Having, by 


theſe productions, eſtabliſhed the reputation cf being the beſt poet in his time, hed 
laid down his pen and aſſumed the character of the Stateſman, in which he alſo be- 
came ſuperlatively eminent. Upon the death of his father, in 1566, he entered ind 
to the poſſeſſion of a valt inheritance, and ſoon after was taker: into the peerage, by 
the title of Lord Buckhurſt. In 1587 he was ſent Ambaſlador to the United Prod 
vinces. In 1589 he was joined, with the Treaſurer Burleigh, in negociating a peace 
with Spain; and upon the death of Burleigh, the ſame year, ſucceeded him in hi 
office. Upon the acceſſion of James, his patent of Lord High Treaſurer was renewed 
for life, and in 1604 he was created Earl of Dorfet. Heleft behind him the characꝗ 
ter of a Miniſter of univerſal abilities, unconnected with Court intrigues. 
Sackwille, Charles, Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, a celebrated Wit and Poet, waf 
deſcended in a direct line from the preceding Earl; born 1637, died 1706.—HE 
ſhone in the Houſe of Commons, and became one of the wits or-libertines of th. 
Court of Charles II. to whom he was a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber. He utterly 
diſliked, - and openly diſcountenanced, the violent meaſures of James I1.'s reign, ant 
early engaged for the Prince of Orange, by whom he was made Lord Chamberlain q 
the Houſhold, and taken into the Privy Council. He was the author of ſeveral littl 
poems, and was a great patron of poets and men of wit, who have not failed in the 
turn to tranſmit his name, with luſtre, to poſterity. ** he brightneſs of his parts] 
ſays Dryden, the ſolidity of his judgement, and the candour and generofity of 
«© temper, diſtinguiſhed him in an age of great politeneſs, and at a court aboung 
« ing with men of the fineſt ſenſe and learning.“ a 
Sas fobn, Henry, Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, a great Philoſopher and Poli 
cian, and famous for the part he ated under both theſe characters, was deſcendg 
from an ancient and noble family; born about 1672, died 1751,—He received a 
gular and liberal education, and having paſſed through Eton School, was remoy 
to Chriſt-Church, Oxford, where he was conſidered as a perſon of uncommon quali 
cations, poſſeſſing much acuteneſs, great judgement, and a prodigious memory 
but with great parts, he had, as it uſually happens, great paſſions; and theſe hur 
him into many of thoſe indiſcretions and follies which are common to young mg 
He was clected for the borough of Wotton Baſſet, and fat in the fifth parliament 
King William, which met in 1700, when he 140 ed Tory connex1ons, cont 
to the inclinations of his friends; and he gained ſuch an influence and authority 
the Houſe, that it was thought proper to diſtinguiſh his merit by appointing him 
cretary of War and of the Marines in 1704; which office he reſigned in 1707, "Mi 
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Mr. Harley's removal from the Seals; but Harley being made Chancellor in 1710, 
the poſt of Secretafty of State was given to Mr. St. John. About the ſame time he 
wrote the famous Letter to the Examiner,” which is an exquiſite proof of his 
keen abilities as a writer. In 1712 he had been created Baron St. John of Lediard 


A Tregoze, in Wiltſhire, and Viſcount Bolingbroke: but theſe honours not nfo mug 
- WM bis hopes; expecting the revival of the Earldom of Bolingbroke in his favour, and 


having a ſuſpicion that Harley, then Earl of Oxford, had undermined him in the 
(ueen's favour, he formed the deſign of taking the lead in public affairs, and made 
his court to the Whigs, which in the end proved fatal to them both. Soon after the 
xceſion of George, the ſeals were taken from him, and all the papers in his office 
kcured;* Finding himſelf in imminent danger, he withdrew, and croſſed the water 
pvately to France in 1715, having had certain and repeated informations that a re- 
lution. was taken by the men in power not only to proſecute, but to purſue him to 
be ſcaffold, for his conduct regarding the treaty of Utrecht. He accepted an invita- 
lon into the Pretender's ſervice; and taking the feals of the Secretary's office, ſet 
ut, in order to procure from the Court of France the neceſſary ſuccours for his new 
maſter's intended invaſion of England. The vote for impeaching him of high trea- 
an had paſſed in the Houſe of Commons the June preceding. In the mean time, 
ls new engagements had the ſame iſſue; for the year 1715 was ſcarcely expired when 
tte ſeals and papers of his new Secretary's office were demanded and given up; and 
las was ſoon followed by an accuſation, branched into ſeven articles, in which he 


poli make his peace, if it were poſſible, at home; which he effected, through the me- 
end ation of the Earl of Stair, who procured him a promiſe of a pardon, upon certain 
1 a aditions, from the King. Such an extraordinary variety of diſtreſsful events had 


mou wn him into a ſtate of reflection; and this produced a ** Con/elatio Philofophica,” 
mich he wrote in 1716, under the title of © Reflections upon Exile:“ he had alſo 

us year witten ſeveral letters, in anſwer to the charge laid upon him by the Pretender 
ud his adherents; and the following year he drew up a vindication of his whole con- 
g md kuct with reſpe& to the Tories, in the form of a letter to Sir William Wyndham, 
is written with the utmoſt elegance and addreſs, and abounds with intereſting 
entertaining anecdotes. His firſt lady being dead, he eſpouſed about this time a 
ori of Madam Maintenon, with whom he had a very large fortune. In the com- 
and converſation of this lady he paſſed his time in France till 723, in which 
a the King was pleaſed to grant him a full and free pardon; upon which he re- 
G g 2 turned 


being overlooked in the beſtowal of vacant ribbons of the Order of the Garter; 


ns impeached of incapacity, treachery, and neglect. Thus difcarded, he reſolved 
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turned immediately to his native country, but was by no means ſatisfied within; fo 
He was yet no more than a titular lord, and ſtood excluded. from a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Peers. Inflamed with this taint that yet remained in his blood, he entered again, inf 
1726, upon the public ſtage; and, diſavowing all obligations to the Miniſter, Walg 
Ros, to whoſe ſecret enmity he imputed his not having received the full effects g 
oyal mercy ſooner, he embarked” in the oppoſition, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
. Multitude of political pieces. Having carried on his part of the ſiege with inimitas 
ble ſpirit, for ten years, upon a diſagreement with his principal coadjutors, in 173 
He retired into France, with a full reſolution never to engage more in public buſinely 
where he had not been long, when he began a courſe of Letters on the Study an 
* Uſe of Hiſtory,” for the uſe of Lord Cornbury, (to whom they are addreſſed) which 
are drawn up in a moſt elegant and maſterly ſtyle, and abound with the juſteſt an 
deepeſt reflections. Upon the death of his father, who lived to a great age, he ſet 
Cled at Batterſea, the ancient ſeat of the family, where he paſſed the remainder of hi 
life in the higheft dignity.” His age, his great genius, perfected by long experiend 
and much reflection, gave him naturally the aſcendant over all men: he was now & 
great a philoſopher as he had been before a ſtateſman; he read, he reflected, he wrot 
abundantly. Pope and Swift, one the greateſt poet, the other the greateſt wit of H 
time, perfectly adored him; and it is well known that the former received from hf 
the materials for his incomparable poem, the Eſſay on Man.” In 1749 came of 
His Letters on the Spirit of Patriotiſm, on the Idea of a Patriot King, and on ti 
State of Parties at the Acceſſion of King George I.“ The care and benefit of N 
manuſcripts he left to Mr. Mallet, who publiſhed them, together with his worl 
already printed, in 1754, ing vols. 4to. His lordſhip, it is to be feared, was a vel 
indifferent Chriftian, fince there are numberleſs aſſertions in his works plainly 1 
conſiſtent with any belief of Revelation; but then there are numberleſs truths, Wl 
forth in the fineſt manner, with all the powers of elegance and fancy; and which W % 
amply reward the attention of a reader, who knows how to diſtinguiſh them from 8 
errors they are mixed with. Swift has ſaid, in a letter to Pope, that, if ever L ere 
Bolingbroke trifles, it muſt be when he turns divine; but then he allows, that, wi 


he writes of any thing in this world, he is not only above trifling, but eren more tu 

mortal: in ſhort, whatever imperfections may be diſcovered in him, with regard . 
certain principles and opinions, he was conſidered as a man of great parts and univelly £ 
knowledge; the moſt extraordinary perſon of the age he lived in; and as a writer, en 
of the fineſt that any age has produced. 1 wil 


- 
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Savage, Richard, an eminent inſtance of the uſeleſſneſs and infignificancy of * 
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ledge, wit, and genius, without prudence, and a proper regard to the common maxims 
of life; born 1698, died 1743.— le was the fon of Anne Counteſs of Macclesfield, by 
the Earl of Rivers; and his mother, to procure a ſeparation from her huſband, made a 
public confeſſion of her guilt. As ſoon as this ſpurious offspring was brought to light, 
the Counteſs treated him with every kind of unnatural cruelty. She committed him to 
the care of a poor woman, to educate as her own. She prevented the Earl of Rivers 
from making him a bequeſt, in his will, of 60001. by declaring him dead, She endea- 
youred to ſend him ſecretly to the American plantations; and at laſt, to bury him in 
poverty and obſcurity for ever, (he placed him as an apprentice to a ſhoemaker in Hol. 
born. About this time, his nurſe died; and in ſearching her effeds, which he imagined 
to be his own, he found ſome letters, which informed of his birth, and the reaſons for 
which it was concealed. He now left his low occupation, and tried every method to 
waken the. tenderneſs and attract the regard of his mother; but all his aſſiduity was 
ll without effect. By the care of the Lady Maſon, mother to the Counteſs, he had been 
cndEplaced at the Grammar-ſchool at St. Alban's, where he had acquired all the learuing 
ich his ſituation allowed; and neceſſity now obliged him to become an author. In 


rot:; he brought a tragedy on the ftage, in which himſelf performed a part, the ſubject 
H which was Sir Thomas Overbury,” If we conſider the circumſtances under 
hit ich it was written, it will afford at once an uncommon proof of ſtrength of genius, 
ie ud an evenneſs of mind not to be ruffled. Whilſt he was employed upon this work, 


e was without lodging, and often without food; nor had he any other conveniencies 
study than the fields, or the ſtreet: when he had formed a ſpeech, he would ſtepinto 
wor hop, and beg the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. But, when the world was beginning to 
hold him with a more favourable eye, a misfortune befell him, by which not only his 
zputation, but his life, was in danger. In a night ramble, he fell into a tavern, when 


os cuſtody, tried for murder, and capitally convicted of the offence. His mother, at 


2m ls critical juncture, was fo inhuman as to prejudice the Queen againſt him, and to 
r Lotercept all hopes of royal mercy : but at laſt, the Counteſs of Hertford, out of compaſ- 


u, laid a true account of his ſtory before her Majeſty, and obtained his pardon. He 
u now recovered his liberty; but being deſtitute of money, a lucky thought ſtrucle 
cf extorting that from his mother by ſatire, which ſhe denied to natural affection. 
jive expedient proved ſucceſsful; and-Lord 'T'yrconnel, on his promiſe to lay afide his 

Wen, received him into his family, treated him as his equal, and —— to allow 


Meman, on account of his imprudent and licentious behaviour. He now thought 
Gg3 himſelf 


iquarrel happened, and one Mr. Sinclair was killed in the fray. Savage was taken 


Ma penſion of 2001. per annum; but, in a ſhort time, he was diſcarded by that 
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himſelf again at liberty to expoſe the cruelty of his mother; and accordingly publiſed of 
The Baſtard,” a poem, which had an extraordinary ſale. Some time after, he pub. ex: 

liſned The Volunteer Laureat, a poem on the Queen's birth-day, for which he his 
_ graciouſly ſent him fifty pounds, with an intimation that he might annually expect be dil 
fame bounty; and his perpetual indigence, politeneſs, and wit, raiſed him new and 


friends, as faſt as his miſbehaviour loſt him his old ones. His wretched life was ren. Cor 
dered more unhappy in 1738, by the death of the Queen, and the lofs of his pentiou i and 
his method of enjoying which was ſomewhat particular: as ſoon as he had received it, he & | 
diſappeared, and lay for ſome time out of the reach of his moſt intimate friends; aff Alg 
length he would be ſeen again, pennyleſs as before, but never in formed any perſon i Cou 
where he had been. His diſtreſs becoming publicly known, his friends thought propel lis! 
to concert ſome meaſures to procure him a permanent relief. It was propoſed that he tim 
Mould retire into Wales, with an allowance of $01. per annum, to be rarſed by ſubſcrip » 
tion: at length, after ſeveral delays, -occafioned by his imprudence, he reached un 
place propoſed for his reſidence, where he ſtayed a year; when, having finiſhed a tra 
gedy, he ſet off for London; but at Briſtol, a repetition of the kindneſs he had for in 
merly found, invited him to ſtay till the miſtreſs of a coffee-houſe, to whom he oe 
About eight pounds, arreſted him for the debt. After fix months impriſonment, Ie 
was ſeized with a dangerous fever, of which he expired in his 46th year. Thus ved ges: 
and thus died, Richard Savage, leaving behind him a character ſtrangely chequere ur, 
with vices and virtues; he was, however, undoubtedly a man of excellent parts; aud t 
had he received the full benefits of a liberal education, and had his natural talents beef 
Cultivated to the beſt advantage, he might have made a reſpectable figure in life. Th | Moy, 
Whole of his works have been collected, and publiſhed in two volumes, 8vo. to chic ern 
22 the admirable Memoirs of Savage, written by the late Dr. Samuel John lese 
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- Savite, Sir George, Marquis of Halifax, an eminent Stateſman, was deſcendel 
from an ancient family in Yorkſhire; born about 1630, died 1695. —He contributed: 
in his power to bring about the Reſtoration, and ſoon diſtinguiſhing himſelf after tha 
— by his great abilities, was created a Peer. In 1672 he was called to a feat in tW 

rivy Council, and the fame year- went over to Holland with the Duke of Bucks ank 
Earl of Arlington, as Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Miniſter Plenipotentiary, to trel 
about a peace with France, In 1675 he oppoſed, with vigour, the Non-refitting 14 
Bill, and was removed from the Council, the year following, by the intereſt of th 
Ear! of Danby, the Treaſurer, whom he had offended, but was reinſtated in 1674 
pon a change of the Miniſtry. When the Exclufion Bill was brought into the Hou 
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of Lords, he appeared with great reſolution at the head of the debates, This ſo highly 
exaſperated the Houſe of Commons, that they addreſſed the King to remove him from 
his Councils and preſence for ever; but he prevailed with his Majeſty, ſoon after, to 
diffolve that Parliament, and was created an Earl. In 1682 he was created a Marqui 
and ſoon after made Privy Seal, and, upon King James's acceſſion, Preſident of the 
Council. In the Convention Parliament he was chofen Speaker of the Houſe of Lords; 
and apon the acceflion of the Prince of Orange, was made Privy Seal: but in the ſeſſion 
ef 1689, upon the enquiry into the authors of the profecutions again Lord Ruſſel, 
Algernon Sidney, &c. the Marquis, having concurred in theſe coungils, now quitted, the 
Court, and became a zealous oppoſer of the meaſures of Government the remainder of 
bis life. At his laſt hour, he ſhewed a philoſophical firmneſs of mind, and profeiled 
himſelf a fincere Chriſtian. Biſhop Burnet ſays, ** He was a man of great and ready 
* wit, full of life, and very pleaſant, much turned to ſatire. He let his wit turn upon 
matters of religion; ſo that he paſſed for a bold and determined Atheiſt, though he 
often proteſted to me that he was not one, and ſaid he believed there was not one 
„ in the world. . N | | 

- Caunderjon, Dr. Nicholas, an illuſtrious Profeſſor of the Mathematics, in the Univer- 
ity of Cazabridge, and Fellow of the Royal Society; born at Thurlſton, in Yorkſhire, 
1682, died 1739.—Wben he was twelve months old, he was deprived, by the ſmall- 
ere ber, not only of his fight, but of his eye-balls alſo; ſo that be retained no idea gf 
ht and colours. As ſoon as he had gone through the buſineſs of the Grammar- ſchool, 
father, who had a place in the Exciſe, inſtructed him in arithmetic; and he owed his 
mowledge of the principles of Algebra and Geometry to Richard Weſt, Eſq. and Dr. 
Icttleton, who gave him every encouragement in their power to the proſecution of 
lefe ftudies: at length, he was ſent to Cambridge, but in a way very uncomm 
Wot 28.2 ſcholar, but as a maſter; where he opened a lectere, which was frequented b 
1, and in a ſhort time very much crowded. The Principia Mathematica, Op- 
ict, and Arithmetica Univer/alis,”* of Sir Haac Newton, were the foundation 
bis lecture; and they afforded a noble field to diſplay his genius in. Upon the re- 


in tral of Whitfton from his Profefforſhip, Saunderſon's mathematical merit was univer- 
cs any allowed ſo much ſuperior to that of any competitor, that an extraordinary Rep was 
o e den to qualify him with a degree, and he was choſen his ſucceſſor in 1711. In 1728, 
o 1 ei George II. viſited the Univerfity, he waited upon his Majeſty in the Senate 
of e, and was there created Doctor of Laws by Royal favour. There was ſcarcely 

part of the mathematics on which he had not written ſomething for che uſe of his 


ls; but he diſcovered no intention of publiſtüng any of his works till 1735» when 
| dis 
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His friends, alarmed by a violent fever that threatened his life, importuned him to en, 
ploy the remainder of his days in finiſhing ſome of his works. He yielded fo far to theſ em 
treaties, as to compoſe his Elements of Algebra,” which were publiſhed by ſubſcrig. 
tion in two volumes 4to. 1740. He was poſſeſſed of much wit and vivacity in converſa, 
tion. He had a great regard to truth, and was one of thoſe ſincere men who think it their 
duty to ſpeak it at all times; and therefore his ſentiments on men and opinions, his praiſes 
or cenſures, his friendſhip or diſregard, were expreſſed without paruality or reſerve ¶ vem 
which, as muſt eafily be imagined, would raiſe him up many enemies, and expoſe hin 
to many animoſities. A blind man moving in the ſphere of a mathematician, ſeems ; 
Cnc difficult to be acconnted for, and has excited the admiration of every ag on, 
n which it has appeared. Tully mentions it as a thing ſcarce credible, in his oy 
maſter in philoſophy, Diodotus; and jerom relates a more remarkable inſtance in Did) 
mus of Alexandria. | 
Secker, Thomas, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, born at Sibthorpe, in Nottinghamſhire 
1693, died 1968. —His father was a Proteſtant Diſſenter, and having a ſmall patrimon 
of his own, followed no profeſſion. About 1716 he applied himſelf to the ſtudy o 
ET: and in 1719 went to Paris, and there attended lectures on all. the vario 
anches of the medical art. Here becoming acquainted with Mr. Edward Talbo hn 
ſon of the Biſhop of Durham, upon a promiſe of preferment, he came over to England 
in 1720, and took orders. In 1721 he went to Leyden, where he took the degree 0 
DoRor of Phyſic, and upon his return entered himſelf a Gentleman Commoner 1 
Exeter College, Oxford. In 1722 Biſhop Talbot appointed him his Domeſtic Chap e, 
lain, and in 1732 he was made Chaplain to the King. His eminent abilities, as | 
preacher and a divine, and his exemplary diſcharge of all his parochial dunes, quick| 
recommended him to more elevated ſtations, In 1735 he was conſecrated Biſhop 6 
Briſtol, and tranſlated to Oxford in 1737. On the death of Archbiſhop Hutton, 
1758, he was recommended to the King, without his knowledge, by the Duke @ 
Newcaſtle, who confirmed him to the Metropolitan See the ſame year, in which hig 


Ration he acted in a manner that did equal honour to his abilities and his heart. Np i 

was particularly eminent as a plain, pathetic, practical preacher; and well know gu- 

the great ability of ſo excellent a talent, he was not ſparing in the exerciſe of it, H Na 
continued preaching and catechifing to the lateſt period of his life. He was averie vas 
perſecution, and declared fo in particular with regard to the Methodiſts, ſome of who i 
thought he favoured their principles and tenets. | _ ww 
Sedley, Sir Charles, a Poet and diſtinguiſhed Wit, born about 1639, died in a 
beginning of Queen Anne's reign. —He' was educated at Oxford, and as foon a» RN 
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Reſtoration was effected, came to London, in order to join the general jubilee, and 
commenced wit, courtier, poet, and gallant. He was ſo much admhed and applauded, 
that he was a kind of oracle among the poets; which made King Charles ty, that 
Nature had given him a patent to be Apollo's Viceroy. While he thus grew in repu- 


Romney, in Kent, and continued to fit for ſeveral parliaments after. He was ex- 
remely active for the Revolution, owing to James lt. having had an amour with his 
daughter, whom he created Counteſs of Dorcheſter: he therefore conceived an 
hatred to James; and being aſked one day, why he appeared ſo warm for the Revolu- 
yon, he is ſaid to have anſwered— From a principle of gratitude; for, ſince his 
* Majeſty has made my daughter a Countels, it is fit I ſhouw'd do all I can to make his 
„daughter a Queen,” His works were printed in two volumes, 8yo. 1719, and con- 
fit of plays, tranſlations, ſongs, pr logues, epilogues, and little occafional _pictes. 

bellen, John, a Gentleman of molf extenſive knowledge. and prodigious carning. 


born at Salvinton, in Suſſex, 1584, died 1654.—He was educated at Oxfold, where 


ye ſtudied about three years; then, he entered himſelf of Clifford's Inn, and about 
ou years after, removed to the Inner Temple, where he ſoon acquired a great reputa- 
bot ion by his learning. In 1614 he publiſhed his“ Titles of Honour,” a work much 
lane eemed at home and abroad. In 4618 his Hiſtory of Titles” was printed, in 4to. 


ich ſo offended the Clergy that he was obliged to make a ſubmifſion, In 1623 he 
choſen into parliament for Lancafter, and was a member for ſeveral ſucceſſive ſeſ- 
ns," but was often impriſoned for the freedom of his ſpeech. In 1636 he publifhed 
Is Mare Claufum,” in anſwer to Grotius's © Mare Libcrum.” In 1640 appeared 
$* De Furt Naturali & Gentium juaxta diſciplinam Hebrearum.” In 1643 he was ap- 
unted one of the Lay Members to fit in the Aﬀembly. of Divines at Weſtminſter, 
dom he frequently perplexed by his extenſive learning. About this time, he took the 
wenant, and was by the Parliament appointed Keeper of the Records in the Tower. In 
i he was elected one of the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, in which ſitua- 
n he continued till his death. Selden was filled in the Hebrew and Oriental 
Iguages beyond any man. Grotius ſtyles him The Glory of the Engliſh 


Mattery, liberal to ſcholars, charitable to the poor; and that, though he had a great 


hard for the Church of England. + on as 
_—_ b Shadwell, 
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tation for wit, he grew poor and debauched. He ſerved in the Long Farliament ſor 


5 Nation,” * His mind alſo,” ſays Whitelocke, was as great as bis Ne he 
ric vas as hoſpitable and generous as any man, and as good company to thoſe he liked.“ 
kins relates, that he was a man of uncommon” gravity and greatneſs of ſoul, averſe 


in de in his principles with regard to Eccleſiaſtical power, yet he had a ſincere 
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Shadwell, Thomas, born at Stanton Hall, in Norfolk, about 1640, died 1692.—Hq 


was 0 
waseducated at Cambridge, thence removed to the Middle Temple, where he ſtudiet The 
the law ſome time, and then went abroad. At the Revolution he was appointed Hide ud to 


riographer and Poet Laureat, in the room of Mr. Dryden. He wrote ſeventeen plays 
moſt of which are very good, having fine ſtrokes of humour in them, and abounding it 
original characters ſtrongly marked and well ſuſtained. | 

Shakeſpeare, William, the great Poet of Nature, and the glory of the Britiſh nation 
was deſcended of a reputable family at Stratford upon Avon, and born there 156, 
died 1616.— His father was a conſiderable wool-dealer. He had ten children, of whor 
our immortal Poet was the eldeſt, He was educated at the Free-School of Stratford 
which he quitted at an early period, and entered into his father's buſineſs. At ſeve 
teen years of age he married, commenced maſter of a family, and became a parent 
before he was out of his minority. Happening to fall into the acquaintance of ſom 
perſons who followed the practice of deer ſtealing, he was prevailed upon to engag 
with them in robbing Sir Thomas Lucy's park, near Stratford. The injury being rg 
peated more than once, that gentleman was provoked to enter a proſecution again 
the delinquents. Shakeſpeare, in revenge, made him the ſubject of a ballad, hie 
was pointed with ſo much bitterneſs, that, to eſcape the law, he fled to London, and 
as might be expedled from a man of wit and humour in his circumſtances, threw hit 
ſelf among the players. Thus was this grand luminary driven; by a very untow: 
accident, into his genuine and proper ſphere, His firſt admiſſion into the theatre w 
in the character of an under-aftor; nor did his performance recommend him to al 
particular notice. Having, by practice and obſervation, acquainted himſelf with t 
mechanical economy of the theatre, his native genius ſupplied the reſt ; but the wh 
view in his firſt attempts in ſtage poetry being to procure a ſubſiſtence, he directed! 
endeayours to hit the taſte of the meaner ſort of people. Thus he ſet out, with li 
advantages of education, no advice or afliſtance of the learned, no patronage of 
better ſort, or any acquaintance among them: but when his performances had mer 
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the protection of his Prince, and the encouragement of the Court had ſucceeded to tl Mo 
of the town, the works of his riper years were manifeſtly raiſed above the level of 1 
former productions. In this way of writing he was an abſolute original, and of f icq 
a peculiar caſt as hath perpetually raiſed and confounded the emulation of his ſuc nu 
ſors; a compound of ſack very ſingular blemiſhes, as well as beauties, that theſe lat King 
have not more mocked the toil of every aſpiring undertaker to emulate them, than * p 
former, as flaws intimately united to diamonds, have baffled. every attempt of the ahead 

le 4 


artiſts to take them out, without ſpoiling the whole. It is ſaid that Queen E112a008 
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as fo much pleaſed with the delightful character of Sir John Falſtaff, in the two parts 
Henry the IVih, that The commanded the author to continue it for one play more, 
nd to ſhew the Knight in love; which he executed inimitably in“ The Merry Wives 
of Windſor.“ In the beginning of Ges. James's reign, he was one of the principal 
anagzrs of the playhouſe, and continued in it ſeveral years; till, having acquired 
nch a fortune as ſatisfed his moderate wiſhes and views in life, he quitted the ſtage, and 
Mother buſineſs, and paſſed the remainder of his time in an honourable eaſe at his 
tative town of Stratford. He died in the 53d year of his age, and was interred amon 
bis anceſtors, on the north ſide of the chancel, in the great church of Stratford, where 


here is a handſome monument erected to his memory, 1uiſcribed with the following 
epiac diſtich— | ff a 


* Tudicio Pylium, genia Socratem, arte Maronem, 
J Terra tegit, populus moeret, Olympus habet.“ 


In 1749 another very noble one was raiſed to his memory, at the public expence, 
Weſtminſter Abbey; an ample contribution, for this purpoſe, being made, upon 
biting his tragedy of Juitus Czfar.” His plays were collected, and firſt, pub- 
lied in folio, in 1623, and fince republiſhed, with notes, by Mr. Rowe, Mr. Pope, 
Ir, Theobald, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Dr. Warburton, Mr. Capell, Mr. Stevens, and 
Ir. Johnſon. | | 
— Fehn, Duke of Buckinghamſtire, born about 1650, died 1721,—He loſt 
father at nine years of age; and, his mother marrying Lord Oſſulſton, the care of 
education was left entirely to a governor, who travelled with him into France, but 
M not greatly improve him in his ſtudies. Having, however, fine parts, and a turn 
letters, he made up the defects of his education, and acquired a very competent 
re of learning. He went a volunteer in the ſecond Dutch war, and afterwards 
lea campaign in the French ſervice. As Tangier was in danger of being taken by 
e Moors, he offered to head the forces which were ſent to defend it. He was then 
wi Mulgrave, and one of the Lords of the Bed-Chamber to Charles II. In 1674 he 
loftalled Knight of the Garter, and now began to make a figure at Court. He 
ainued in ſeveral great poſts during the reign of James Il. He paid his reſpeQs 
Ling William, before he was advanced to the throne, yet was not in any guberna- 
a poſt till ſome. years after, when he was created Marquis of Normanby, and 
yed ſome conſiderable offices under that Prince. In 1702, after the acceſſion of 
Nen Anne, he was Sworn Lord Privy Seal, and the following year was created vom 
— 
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of Normanby, and then Duke of Buckinghamſhire, He was always attached n 
"Tory prineiples; and was inſtrumental in the change of the Miniſtry in 1710. in 
1711 he vas made Steward, of her Majeſty's Nouſhold, and Preſident of the Council vel 
and continued ſo to the end of her reign. Upon her deceaſe, he was one of the Lord he 
Juſtices of Great Britain, till George arrived from Hanover, from which period en 
ſpent the remainder of his days in retrement. His works were printed in 1723, el 
two volumes, 4to. and 8 N in 1729, in two volumes, 8 vo. The firſt contains h lihe 
poems upon various ſubjetts; the ſecond, his proſe works, which conſiſt of hiſtoric von 
memoirs, ſpeeches in parliament, charaQers, dialogues, critical obſervations, eſſay ent 
and letters. Great eulogiums have been beſtowed upon him and his works. 10 
Sher/tone, William, a diſtinguiſhed Poet, eldeſt fon of a plain country gentlema “ 4 
was born in Shropſhire, 1714, died 1763.—He learned to read of an old dame, uh“ th 
his poem of the Schodk-mittreſs” has delivered to poſterity ; when he grew oldef f C 
he was placed at a grammar ſchool in Hales Owen, and afterwards with Mr. Crump of 
ton, an eminent ſchoo]-maſter. In 1732, he removed to Pembroke Hall, in Oxfor@aF® fta 
In 1740 he publiſhed his“ Judgement of Hercules,“ addreſſed to Mr. Lyttelton 
The remaigder of his life he employed in raral pleaſures; but his death is ſuppofed i fu 
have been haſtened hy the clamours that his expences brought on him, his eſtate, 85. 
enly 300 l. a year, being employed in charity, and ambition of rural elegance. Heumſt 
was a man of great tenderneſs and generofity. His works conſiſt of elegies, ode f f. 
ſongs, and ballads, levities, or picces of humour, and moral pieces; in many wok - 
which there is an amiable elegance and fimplicity. 1 | limſe 
Sherlcc|, Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of London, fon of Dr. William Sherlock, Dean Wii pre 
St. Paul's, who diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his controverſial writings ; born in 10% unn 
died 1761. —He was ſent, after a proper preparation, to Catharine Hall, in Ca er 
bridge, Where he took his degrees, and of which he became Maſter. He was m Novel 
Maſter of the Temple very young, upon the reſignation of his father; and, what t 
very. emarkable, this maſterfhip was held fucceflively, by father and ſon, for more i 
ſeyenty years. He was at the head of the oppoſition againſt Hoadley, then Bino der 
Bangor, during which conteſt he 1 great number of pieces. About ei 
years after, Collins publiſhed his famous book, entitled“ A Difegurſe of the Grotten! 
« and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion,“ where he endeavours to fix the evidet Ip 0 
of it chiefly, if not ſolely, upon the prophecies of the Old Teftament; and tben de 
plains them in ſuch a manner, that they ſeem to Kave no better foundation tha oft 
divination among the Heathens; which he anſwered in ſix ſermons, publiſhed ul 7 
o. 


the title f The Uſs and Intent of Prophecy, in the ſeverab Ages of the Won 
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following year he was employed as Commander in Chief, when it was thought neceſ. 
fary to ſend both the fleet and army to Spain, after the unſucceſsful attempt upon 
Toulon, in which Sir Cloudefley performed all in his power. On his return home, he 
was wrecked, in the night, on the rocks of Scilly, and periſhed. At the time of his 
death he was'Rear Admiral of England, Admiral of the White, Commander in Chief“ 
of her Majeſty's Fleet, and one of the Council to Prince George of Denmark, as Lord 
High Admiral of England. e 

 Sitinty, Nr Philip, a Gentleman of great wit, learning, politeneſs, and courage, 
was the fon of Sir Henry Sidney; born 1554, died 1586.— When very young, he was 
fent to Chriſt Church, Oxford, where he continued till he was about ſeventeen, and 
then was ſent to travel. In 1580 he withdrew from Court, upon a quarrel happening 
between him and the Earl of Oxford. It was duting this retirement that he is ſup- 
— — to have written his celebrated romance called “ Arcadia.“ In 1532 he wa en 
nighted by her Majeſty, and in 1585 made Governor of Fluſhing and General of thel 


Horſe; in both which poſts he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and prudence. lu bu 
1586 he ſurpriſed Axil, and preſerved the lives and honour of the Engliſh army, at 8 
the enterpriſe of Gravelin. In ſhort, his reputation and fame was ſo univerſal, that be 
he was in election for che kingdom of Poland; but the Queen refuſed to further hi 0%: 
preferment, for fear of lofing the ornament of his time. Bot the glory of this Mar He. 
cellus of the Engliſh nation, as it ſhone exceedingly ſplendid, was but tranſitory ; ſa *ve: 
he was wounded at the battle of Zutphen, and carried ro Arnheim, where he died a 
univerſally lamented. | = * 24 E iver ab, 
Sianey, Algernon, a Gentleman who ſer up Marcus Brutus for his pattern, and died eber 
like him, in the cauſe of liberty, was ſecond fon of Robert Earl of Leiceſter ; bor lo 
about 1617, died 1683.—During the Civil Wars, he adhered to the intereſt of H Ade. 
Parliament, in whoſe army he was a Colonel, and was nominated one of the King A A 
Judges, though he did not fit among them. He was a zealous Republican, and on th him 
account a violent enemy to Cromwell, after he had made himſelf Protector. In 16% Ct 
Be went, with Sir Robert Honeywood, Commiſſioners to the Sound, to mediate a pea f 16 
between the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. At the Reſtoration, Sidney would n | tio 
perſonally accept of the oblivion and indemnity generally granted to the whole ull 15 
tion, but continued abroad till 1677; when he returned, and obtained from the King be ha 
particular pardon, upon repeated promiſes of conſtant. and quiet obedience for at 
ſatire. In 1683 he was accuſed of being concerned in the Rye-Houſe Plot; and af beg 
Lord Ruſſel had been examined, was next brought before the King and Council. WW hi; 


faid that he would make the beſt defence he could, if they had any proof againſt bu 
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but would not fortify their evidence by any thing he ſhould ſay. He was arraigned 
for high treaſon, before the Chief juſlice Jefferys, found guilty, and beheaded. 


Burnet, Who knew bim perſonally, gives the following character of him. He was 


> Aman of moſt extraordinary courage; a ſteady man, even to obſtinacy ; fincere, 
but of a rough and boiſterous temper, that could not bear contradictign. He 
a ſeemed to be a Chriſtian, but in a particular form of his oπ] n; he thought it was to 


de like a divine philoſophy in the mind; but he was againſt all public worſhip, and 
« every thing that looked like a church. He was ſtiff to all republican prinsiples; 
« and ſuch an enemy to every thing that looked like monarchy, that be ſet himſelf in 
high oppoſition againſt Cromwell, when he was made Protector. He had Rudied 
the hiſtory of government in all its branches. He left behind him Diſcourſes on 


an ample compenſation for the loſs of Cicero's fix books De Republica it is cer- 
tain that they abound with ſtrong ſenſe and good learning, and ſhew their author to 
have been very conſummate in the ſcience of human nature and civil polit. 

Sloane, Sir Hans, Bart. an eminent Phyfician and Naturaliſt, horn at Killileagh, in 


ba the North of Ireland, 1660, died 1752.—The firft bent of his genius diſcovered itſelf 
his wvards the knowledge of nature; and this was encouraged, by a proper education. 
dar He choſe phyſic for his profeſſion; and, in order to attain a perfect knowledge of the 
fol freral branches of it, repaired to London, where he attended all the public lectutes 


of anatomy, botany, and chemiſtry: he then went to Paris, and attended the hoſpi- 
tals, heard the lectures of Tournefort the botaniſt, of Du Verney the anatomiſt, and 
other eminent N In 1684 he returned to London, with an intent to ſettle and 


bor blow his profeſſion: but a proſpect of making new diſcoveries in natural productions, 
ft duced him to take a voyage to Jamaica, in quality of Phyſician to Chriſtopher Duke 
inge Albemarle, then Governor vt that iſland. In fifteen months he returned, applied 
tha umſelf cloſely to his profeſſion, and became ſo eminent that he was choſen Phyſician 
16% Chriſt's Hoſpital, the firſt vacancy, He was made Secretary to the Royal Society, 
pea” 1693, and immediately revived the publication of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
du \ tions,” Which bad been omitted for ſome time. He continued to be editor of them 
e Wl 1712, As he had, from his earlieſt days, a ftrong appetite for natural knowledge, 
Ling © had made a great collection of rarities, and enriched his cabinet with every thing 
oy Mat was curious in art or nature; and this collection received a great augmentation by 
1 af bequeſt of William Courten, Eſq. a gentleman who had employed. the greateſt part 


if his fortune in collecting curioſities, He was created a Baronet by George I. choſen 
i foreign. Member of the Royal Academy at Paris; Preſident of the College of Phy- 
| Hh 2 8 ſicians, 


« Government,” which are eſteemed by ſame ſo much as to be conſidered by them as 
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Dcians, and Prefident of the Royal Society, on the death of Sir Iſaae Newton.” Ha. b 
ving faithfully diſcharged the reſpective duties of the places he held, at the age of 80% p 


he retired to Chelſea, to enjoy, in a peaceful tranquillity, the remains of a well. ſpent i e 
Tife. He was the firſt in England who noticed into general practice the uſe of the 
bark, nor only in fevers, but in a variety of other diftempers. He publiſhed The 2 
Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica,” in two volumes, folio; which elaborate work, ſay ch 
Dr. Frei: d, greatly tends to the honour of our country, and the enriching of the be 
« Materia Medica.” | | KL 
Smith, Sir Thomas, a learned Writer arid Secretary of State, in the reigns of Edward 21 
VT. and Elizabeth; born at Walden, in Eſſex, 3 512, died 1599.,-—He was educated aff th: 
Cambridge, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage, that, together wich ab 
John Cheke, he was appointed Henry the VIIIth's Scholar. In 1531 he was choſen a 
Fellow, and about two years after appointed to read the public Greek Lecture. Abou ef 
this time, he conſulted with Cheke concerning the ſounds of the Greek letters, aui] 
introduced a new way of pronouncing that language. In 1536 he was made Univers con 
_ tity Orator. In 1 539 he travelled abroad, and, on his return, was made Regius Prog fon 
feſſor of Civil Law, and wrote a tract concerning the correct writing and true pronungi ten 

- tation of the Engliſh tongue. Upon the acceſſien of Edward VI. he removed into th fer 
Duke of Somerſet's family, who employed him in ſtate affairs, the Duke being Uneſi beit 
and Governor of the King, and Protector of his realms. In 1548 he was appointeſ In 
Secretary of State, knighted by his Majeſty, and ſent Ambaſſador to Bruſſels, to i #nto 
— Emperor's Council there. When Mary came to the Crown, he loſt all his places, an dat 
was charged not to depart the kingdom, yet enjoyed uncommon privileges, and wi had 
allowed a penfion of 100 l. per annum. Upon the acceſſion of Elizabeth, he was ef wn 
ployed in the ſettlement of religion, and wrote a dialogue concerning the marriage WW e! 
the Queen. From 1562 to 1566, he was Ambaſſador in France, during which per re 
be wrote his work, entitled The Commonwealth of England,” in Latin and Eng theſ 
liſh. He was ſent to France twice afterwards, in quality of Ambaſſador, and content 
nued to be employed in ſtate affairs till the time of his death. He was a man of ve conf 
uncommon qualities and attainments; an excellent phi:oſopher, phyſician, chem . 8e 
© "mathematician, aſtronomer, linguiſt, hiſtorian, orator, and architect; alſo a mani dme! 
ſtrict virtue, and a fincere Proteſtant. . . | | =” It 
_  Smollett, Dr. Tobias, a Phyſician, but memorable only as an Author; born nay 
Cameron, on the banks of the River Leven, in Scotland, 1720, died 1771 king 
ſerved at the ſiege of Carthagena, as ſurgeon's mate; and in his novel of ** Rode . 
Random,“ has given an account of that expedition, which was publiſhed im 1708 g 
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by which he acquired ſa much reputation, as almoſt to inſure ſucceſs to; every future 
production. In 175 1 ** Peregrine Pickle” appeared; a work of much angenuity and 
contrivance. In 1754. was publiſhed . Ferdinand Count Fathom;“ in 1762, Sir 
« Launcelot Greaves, and in 1771, Hfumphry Clinker;“ all of them works of 
great merit, but inferior to the former. In the two firſt of theſe productions, the 
characters are thought to be ſomewhat extravagant, and the ſituations often unnatural ; 
but in the laſt, Which conſiſts of a ſeries of letters, an admirable knowledge of liſe 
and manners is diſplayed, and uſeful leſſons every where intermixed. Before he took 
a houſe at Chelſea, he attempted to ſettle, as practitioner of phyſic at Bath; and with 
that view publiſhed, in 1752, a treatiſe upon the waters there; but not ſucceeding, he 
abandoned phyſic, and turned his thoughts to writing, for a ſupport. He publiſhed a 
tranſlation f Gil Blas,” and Don Quixote; and ſince his death, a tranſlation 
of ** Telemachus'“ has allo. appeared. In 1257 he publicked an Hiſtory of Eng- 
% land,“ in four volumes, 8vo. In 17535 he | Pegg dh the“ Critical Review,” and 
continued the principal manager of it till 1763. This publication involved him in 
ſome controverſies, of which the moſt material to him was that occaſioned by his 
temarkes on a pamphlet of Admiral Knowles, in defence of his conduct on the expedi- 
non to Rochfort. The Admiral commenced à proſecution, which ended in Smolletys 
being fined lool. and condemned to three months impriſonment in the King's Bench. 
In 1762, when Lord Bute was at the bead of the, Miniſtry, Dr. Smollett was taken 
into his ſervice, and commenced the publication of the Briton,““ which was imme 
gately followed by che North Briton, which at length diſſolved a friendſhip that 
had long ſubſiſted between the authors of theſe. perſormagces. Tie is ſuppoſed to have 
written other pieces, in ſupport of the ſame cauſe; and the Adventures of an. Atom“ 
ae known to be his production. In 1763, being in a bad, Rate of health, he went 
abroad, and continued two years in France and Italy. He publiſhed an account of 
theſe travels, in 1266, in two volumes, 8vo. He was, in his nature, ſomewhat impa- 
tent and acrimonious; but, during his travels, he appears to have laboured under a 
conſtant fit of chagrin :- his relation of them is actually. cynical; and Sterne, in his 
Sentimental Journey, has animadveried upon him for this, under the character of 
dmellfungus; nay, he even uſes his own words, to illuſtrate; his ſplenetic humour 
„is nathing but a begs cockpit; ſpeaking of the Pantheon at Rome. His health 
wwutin ued to decline, after hisireturn to England; and this, with other dif: 
lings, ſent him hack to Italy, where he died. During the laſt years of his life, he 
Vas in preparing a new edition of The Ancient and Modern Univerſal 
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170 Hiltory,” a confiderable part of which he had originally written. He was one of 
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thoſe ingenious and learned perſons whom Pierius Valerianus would have inſerted in 
his book De infelicitate Hiteratorum.” He had certainly very uncommon powers and | 
. attainments, yet never had higher patrons than Bookſellers. His biographer attri- 
butes this to a certain ** loftineſs and elevation of ſentiment and character which be 
poſſeſſed; which, as he rightly adds, are but poor qualifications for ** currying 
* favour with thoſe who are able to confer favours.” He met, too, with many mor- 
tifications and diſappointments. ** 1 am old cnough,” ſays he in a letter to his] 
friend Garrick, '** to have ſeen and obſerved that we. are all play-things of fortune; 
«© and that it depends upon ſomething as inſignificant and precarious as the toſſing- up 
«© of an halfpenny, whether a man riſes to affluence and honours, or continues, to his 
* dying day, ſtruggling with the difficulties and diſgraces of life.” Upon the whole, 
this unfortunate man (for ſuch he was certainly) was yet àa man of viitue, as well 28 
abilities; poſſeſſed of good as well as great qualities; under many lights amiable, asf 
bo as reſpectable; and who ſhould ſeem to have deſerved a better lot than he met 
witn. | 4114 0 | 
Somers, Jobn Lord, Chancellor of England, was the fon of an attorney at Word 
ceſter, where he was born 165 2, died 1916.—He, was educated at Oxford, and after 
wards entered himfelf of the Middle Temple, where he proſecuted the ſtudy of the 
law with great vigour. In 1688 he was Counſel for the Seven Biſhops, at their trials 
and the ſame year as repreſentative for his native city; was one of the managers of the 
Houſe of Commons, at a conference with the Lords, upon the word abdicated.  Soonl 
after the Revolution, he was appointed Solicitor Genersl, and knighted. In 1692 hd 
was made Attorney General, and the following year advanced to the poſt of Lord 
Keeper. In 1697 he was created Lord Somers, Baron of Eveſham, and made Chang 
cellor of England. In 1700 he was removed from his high office, and in 1701 it 0 

ched of high crimes and miſdemeanors, by the Commons, but acquitted upol 
trial by the Houſe of Lords. He then retired to a ſtudious courſe of life, and wal 
Choſen Preſident of the Royal Society, of which be had been long a member. I 
1706 he propoſed a bill for the regulation of the law, and was one of the princip 
managers of the union between England and Scotland. In -.1908 he was made Lon 
Preſident of the Council, from which poſt he was removed in 1710, upon the chang 
of the Miniſtry: he afterwards grew very infirm in his kealth, which-indiſpotition 
ſoppoſed to be the reaſon that he had no other poſt than à ſeat at the Council tablg 
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Kouthern, Thomas, a diltinguiſhed Dramatic Writer, born in Dublin; 1660, died 
1740. — He was educated at Oxford, wheace he removed to the Middle Temple, 
where he devoted himſelf to play- writing and poetry, inſtead of law. His “ Perhan 
« Prince, or Loyal Brother,“ in 1682, was introduced at a time when the Tory inte- 
ref was triumphant in England; and the character of the Loyal Brother was intended 
wcompliment James Duke of York, whom he ſerved in the commiſhon of à Captain, 
zwainit the Prince uf Orange. On the Revolution taking place, he retired to his flu- 
des, and wrote ſeveral plays, from which he is ſuppoſed to have obtained a very hand- 
ome ſubſiſtence. The moſt finiſhed of all his plays is Oroonoko, or the Royal 

Slave,“ which is built upon a true ſtory related by Mrs. Behn in a novel. = 

Spelman, Sir Henry, an eminent Antiquary, born at Cengham, in Norfolk, about 
ib, died 1643.— He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, whence he res 
noved to Lincoln's Inn, where having continued about three years, he retired into 
de country. He was knighted by James I. who had a particular eſteem for him, and 
had employed him ſeveral times in Ireland upon public buſineſs. When he was about 
ity, he went to reſide in London; and there falling into a ſtudy to which his genius 
had always inclined him, he collected all books and manuſcripts concerning foreign or 

on eſtic antiquities. In 1626 he publiſhed the fitſt part of his Gloſſary,” which he. 
ever carried beyond the letter L, becauſe, as is ſuppoſed, he had ſaid ſame things 
der Magna Charta, and Maximum Cenfilium, that might offend.. The next 
wrk which he undertook was an edition of the Engliſh Councils;” the firſt volume 
1s publiſhed in 1639: the ſecond volume of the © Councils,” as well as the ſecond 
art of the Gloſſary,” was publiſhed by Sir William Dugdale, after his deceale. 
Henry wrote ſeveral other. works, all relating to ancient laws and cuſtoms, He was 

great encourager of learning and learned men. e 

Spen/er, Edmund, an eminent Poet, born in London, died 15898. —He was educated 
k Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge. The diſappointment of a fellowſhip,. together 
ith the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, forced him from the Univerſity at an early 
Nod, and obliged him to take up his, reſidence with. ſome friends in the North, 
here he fell in love with his Roſalind, whom he ſo finely celebrates in his paſtoral 
kms, The publication of his Shepherds Calendar,” addreſſed to Sir Philip Sid- 
- procured him the friendſhip of that-gentleman, who introduced him to the court 
Queen. Elizabeth, and he was appointed Poet Laureat to her Majeſty, and ordered 
wl. to be given him. Some time, after, he obtained conſiderable elteem with the 
ul eminent men of that time. In 1579 he was ſent abroad by the Earl of Leiceſter, 
u does not appear in what ſervice: he was afterwards Secretary to the Lord ae 
0 when 
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hen Deputy of Ireland. His ſervices to the Crown were rewarded by a grant ot 

' Queen Elizabeth, of three thoufand acres of land in the county of Cork. Hij 
houſe was in Kilcolman, and the River Mulla, which he has often introduced int go 
1s poems, ran through his grounds. It was in this retirement he finiſhed his cell trie 
rated „* The Fairy Queen.“ During the rebellion in Ireland, under t $ 
Earl of Deſmond, he was plundered! and deprived of his eſtate; and appears to han ſun 
" Ipent the latter part ef his life with much grief of heart, under the diſappointmei Vor 
_ , broken fortune. lle was honourably interred, near Chaucer, in Weſtminid@ Jeſt 
ey. oY ; | 7 GI 
Steele, Sir Richard, a diſtinguiſhed Moral and Political Writer, born at Dublit 
died 1729.—He was educated, with his friend Addiſon, at the Charter Houſe Sche 
in London, and in 1695 wrote a poem on the funeral of Queen Mary, entitld 


* 
b 


The Proceſſion. His inclination leading him to the army, he rode for ſome tim deal 
privately in the Guards, and when an Enſign wrote, for his private uſe, a little bound: 
"called “ The Chriftian Hero.” His next appearance as a writer was in the qualifll t 


of the loweſt Miniſter of State; to wit, in the office of Gazetteer. His next p 
ductions were comedies; the Tender Huſband,” ated in 1703, and the. Lyit 
„ Lovers,” in 1704. In 1709 he began the Tatler,” the firſt of which 
23 April 12, 1709, and the laſt January 2, 1710-11. This paper great 
Ancreaſed his reputation and intereſt; and he was made one of the Commiſſioners 
"the Stamp Office. Soon after he ſet up, in concert with Addiſon, the SpeRtator 
and after that the Guardian.” Beſide theſe works, he wrote ſeveral politic 

teces. Having a defign to ſerve in the laſt parliament of Queen Anne, he reſię 


is place of Commiſiioner* of the Stamps in 1713, and was choſen Member tee 
Stockbridge, in Hampſhire; but he was ſoon expelled, for writing the Engliſmmaſt »; 
being the clsſe of a paper fo called, and the Criſis.” Soon after the acceſſion ¶¶ cod 
George I. he was appointed Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, ale c 
Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians, and was put into the Commiſſ th 


'of the Peace for Middleſex; and in 1715 was knighted. In the firſt parliament, 
Was "choſen Member for Boroughbridge, in Vorkſhire; and after the ſuppreſſion 
the Rebellion in the North, was appointed one of the Commiſſioners of the forte! 
jeftates in Scotland. In 1718 came out An Account of his Fiſh Pool.” He | 
"Obtained a patent for bringing fiſh to market alive. In 1720 he wrote againſt | 
"South-Sea" ſcheme. In 1722 his comedy of the Conſcious' Lovers“ was ac 
with great ſucceſs. Some years before his death, he grew — and retired 
Nis ſeat at Llangunnor, near Carmarthen), in Wales, Where he died. He was a 1 
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of quick and excellent parts, accompliſhed in all branches of polite literature; and 
would have paſſed for a better writer than he does, though he is allowed to be a very 
good one, if he had not been ſo connected in literary productions, as well as in 
triendſhip, with Addiſon. | | M 9454440; Sri 

Sterne, Laurence, a Writer of diſtinguiſhed original powers and abilities, was the 
ſun of Roger Sterne, an off.cer of the army, grandſon to Sterne, Archbiſhop of 
York; born at Clomwell, in Ireland, 1713, died ,1768.—In 1732 he was ſent to 
eſus College, Cambridge, where he ſtaid ſome time: he then went to Vork; and 
being in orders, was preſented to the living of Sutton. He. married ia 124, and 
ſoon after was made a-Prebendary of York, and by his wife's intereſt got the living 
of Stillington, but remained near twenty years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. 
In-1762 he went to France, and two years after to Italy, for the recovery of his 
health: but his health never was recovered. He had a conſumption of the lungs, 
under which be 2 „ his ſpirits never failing him to the Jaf ; for it was un 


all this illneſs that he compoſed and publiſhed the greater part of his ingenious and 
pr entertaining works. They conſiſt of, 1. The Life and Opinions of Triſtram 
Ly Shandy; 2. Sermons; 3. A Sentimental Journey; 4. Letters,” pub- 
1 lied fince his death. He met with great civilities upon his travels, and was fingu- 


krly noticed by perſons of the firſt rank among the French; yet the eaſy and even 
manners of that people did not ſuit the rougher activity and capricio of his 


atorddandean humour. 


Srilling fleet, Dr. Edward, Biſhop of Worceſter, poſſeſſed of great abilities and 


fignMarning, was born at Cranbourn, in Dorſetſfire, 1635, died 1699,—He was edy- 
er rated at Cambridge, and was choſen Fellow in 1653. In 1659 he publiſhed ** Tre- 
hmaßt nicum, or a Weapon Calve for the Church's Wounds ;”” _— while it ſhewed 
ſion erodigious abilities and learning in ſo young a man, gave great offence to many of 


ie church party. In his ſecond edition, he joined to it a diſeourſe_** concerning 
the Power of Excommunication in a Chriſtian Church,” with a view of giving 


ent, Ne offended charchmen ſatisfaction. In 1662 he publiſhed *©* Origines Sacræ; 2 
fon erk which, for extenſive and profeſſed learning, ſolidity of judgement, firength of 
orterFVpument, and perſpicuvy of expreſhon, would have done the higheſt honour to 2 
He aof any age. In 1663, when a reply appeared to Laud's book againf Fiſher, the 
inſt elit, he was pitched upon to anſwer it, which he did, to the public ſatisfaction, in 
5 088804. In 1665 he was preſented to the rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn : after- 
tired nds he was chaſen Lecturer at the Temple; appointed Chaplain to the King; 


s a Ne Canon Refidentiary of St. Paul's, in 1670, as afterwards Prebendary of Can- 
1 | terbury, 
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terbury, and Dean of St. Paul's; in all which ſtations he acquitted himſelf like bm 
able, diligent, and learned divine. He was deeply engaged in all the controverſie Unit 
"of his time, with Deiſts, Socinians, Papiſts, and Difſenters. In 1689 he was mad nac. 
Biſhop of Worceſter. He had a controverſy, in the latter part of his life, with Mt agree 
Locke, Who, having laid down ſome principles in his Eflay on Human UnderMlemo 
% ſtanding,” which ſeemed to the Biſhop to ſtrike at the myſteries of revealed reli iat 
Zion, fell, on that account, under his Lordſhip's cognizance. Stillingfleet hae th 
Aways had the reputation of coming off with triumph in all his controverſies, bilfiifene 
in this was ſuppoſed to be not ſuccefsful; and ſome have imagined that his bein r. v 
preſſed with x od and cloſer reaſoning by Locke, than he had been accuſtomed t ver 
created in him « chaprin 'which ſhortenet his life: but there is no reaſon for this ſuſ ie n 
F 7 ; for he had had the gout near twenty years; and it is no wonder, when Wikpeci 
ed in his ſtomach, that it ſhould prove mortal. His apprehenſion was quick aii 
Aagacious; his judgement exact and profound, and his memory very tenacious; Meat: 
tat, conſidering how intenſely hel ſtudied, and how he read every thing, it is ei eme. 
to imagine him, what he really was, one of the moſt univerſal ſcholars that e Nor 


Stow, Jobs, an eminent Antiguary, born in London, about 1525, died 1605 Miffiend 
He was bred to the buſineſs of his father, which probably was that of a taylor. With: 
began early to apply himfelf to rhe ſtudy of the hiſtory and antiquities of EnglanWurch 
even to the neglect and prejudice of his circumſtances. The firſt work he publiſh 
Was A Summary of the Chronicles of England, from the coming in of Br. 
unte his "own Time.“ Tn 1598 he publiſhed his Survey of London, od, 
This uſeful and valuable work has been reprinted ſeveral times, with additions ai | 
improvements by the author and others. In 1600 he publiſhed his Flores bite his 
* vum; that is, Annals of this Kingdom from the Time of the Ancient Britof 
to his'own;” Which was an abridgement of his Summary.” The latter part 
His life was paſſed in very narrow circumſtances, his purſuits having been more exp 
ive than profitable to him. | 
Sable, Henry, a Writer of uncommon parts and learning, born at Partney, BR w 
Spilſby, in Lincolnſhire, 1631, died 1676.—He was educared at Weſtminſter Sch Nene 
under the celebrated Dr. 'Bufby, who, from his extraordinary parts, ſhewed 
uncommon favour. In 1649 he was elected Student of Chriſt Church, Ox 
From 1653 to 1655, he ſerved in the Parliament Army, in Scotland; in 165 luke 
took a Maſter's degree, and the year following was made Under-Keeper of Linc 
Bodleian Library, which he held till 1659, when he was removed from it, as WO le 
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kom his tudentſhip, for three pieces, in which he reflected upon the Clergy and the 
Univerſities. After this, he began the ſtudy of phyſic, and in 1661 went to Jas». 
naica, with the title of his Majeſty's Phyfician for that iſland; but the climate not 
greeing with him, he returned, and ſettled at Stratford upon Avon: afterwards, he 
rmoved to Warwick, where he gained very conſiderable practice; as. likewiſe-at. 
Bath, which he viſited in the ſummer ſeaſon. Nevertheleſs, he was very attentive. 
v the tranſactions of the literary world, and often bimſelf a principal party con- 
zned. He joined Mr. Hobbes, with wham he was intimately acquainted, againſt. 
Ir. Wallis and other mathematicians. After the Reſtoration, he engaged in a con- 
roverſy with the Royal Society, in which he was principal and /o/zs. He charges 
he members with intentions to bring contempt upon ancient and ſolid learning, 
ſpecially the Ariſtotelian philoſophy; to undermine the Univerſities; to deſtroy the 
abliſhed religion, and even to introduce Popery. This was carried on with ; 
eat and much ill language, for ſome time. The writings of Mr, Stubbe were ex. 
temely numerous, and upon various ſubjeQs: thoſe which he publiſhed before the 
efloration were againſt monarchy, miniſters, univerſities, churches, - and every 
bing that was dear to the Royaliſts; yet he did this more to pleaſe and ſerve his 
bend and patron, Sir Henry Cane, than out of principle or attachment to a party. 
Inthe Reſtoration, he made peace with th: 35 5 4 conforming entirely to 12 
lurch of England, and writing againſt Harrington's Oceana. After a life of 
petual war and conflict in various ways, this extraordinary man came ta an un- 
mely end. He was drowned in paſling a river about two miles from Bath. Mr. 
Jood,' who was his cotemporary, ſays, that he was a perſon of moſt admirable 


his age; was a ſingular mathematician, and thoroughly read in all political mat- 
had a voluble tongue, and ſeldom heſitated either in public diſputes, or com- 
n diſcourſe; had a voice big and magiſterial, and a mind equal to it; was of an 
I, generous nature; ſcorned money and riches, and the adorers gf them ; was. 
unted a very $099 hyſician, and excelled in botany, anatomy, and chemiſtry ;. 
with all theſe noble accompliſhments, he was extremely raſh, and impradent, 
; Den potion - His n N and 5 5 any 
be that came into his mind in public company; he was alſo 2 of no Rxed 
laciples, and a doubtful Chriſtian, pr fog . 1 


Wuteley, Dr. William, an Antiqu of conſiderable celebrity born Hol * 
Lincolnſhire, 1687, died — ,—He was educated. ag wt band While an 
-graduaze, be indulged à Rrong propenſity to drawing and deligning ; 200» 
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"ts, and had a moſt prodigious memory; was the moſt noted Latiniſt and Grecian. 
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| ever, he made phyſic his principal ſtudy. He firſt began to practiſe at Boſton, 1 
1 he removed to London, where, on the recommendation of Dr. Mead, he wa 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and was one of the firſt who revived that of the 
Antiquaries in 1718, to which laſt he was Secretary for many years. In 1719 he 
took the degree of Doctor of Phyſic, and was admitted a Fellow of the Collegd 
of Phyficians the year following. In 1723 he gave a Hiſtory and Deſcription of thi 
Spleen, and in 1724 publiſhed his ©* Trinerarium Curigſum.“ Overpowered with th 
fatigve of his profeſſion, in 1729 he took orders, and was preſented to the living o 
All Saints, in Stamford. In 1736 he publiſhed bis“ Palzographia Sacra, No. 
In this work, (Which was to have been continued in ſucceeding numbers) he under 
takes to ſhew how heathen mythology is derived from ſacred hiſtory; and that thi 
Bacchus in the Poets is no other than the Jehovah in the Scripture, the conductor d 
the Iſraelites through the Wilderneſs, In 1740 he publiſhed an Account of Stond 
henge, wherein he hath given the moſt probable and rational idea of the origin an 


uſe of thoſe ſtupendous works; aſcertaining alfo their dimenſions with the greatef | Sue 
accuracy. In 1741 he was one of the Founders of the Egyptian Society, where Mentee 
hecame acquainted with the benevolent Duke of Montague, who gave him the res Lion 
tory of St. George, Queen Square, He died of a ftroke of the palſy. Thus end but th 
a valuable life, daily ſpent in throwing light on the dark remains of antiquity. He 
great learning and profound {kill in thoſe reſearches, enabled him to publiſh mat eicef 
elaborate” and curious works, and to leave many ready for the preſs. So great wi 
„ Profied hiſtory, that his familiar friends uſed to call him, ich 
Arch'Druid of this age. His diſcourſes, or ſermons, under the title of“ Pale er 
bia Sacra,” or the Vegetable Creation,” &c. beſpeak him a botaniſt, philofMibop 
pher, and divine, replete with ancient learning and excellent obſervations ; but, 
little too much tranſported by a' lively fancy and invention. He cloſed the laſt ſce ned 2.2 
of his Hife with completing a long and laborious work on Ancient Britiſh coins, teſs of 
particular of Cunabèlin; and felicitared himſelf on having from them diſcove ay, 1 
many remarkable, curious, and new anecdotes, relating to the reign of that ant 
other Britim kings. ( l ne Htg. 1964 43473 4 BY the 
Suez, Sir John, a Poet and Dramatic, Writer, fon of Sir John Suc kli de! 
bo x7 mg of the Houſhold to Charles I. born at Witham, in Eſſex, — 4 oFe 
1641. lle early diſcavered a propenſity to the uiſition of languages; inſomt om h. 
«ei 1 Kd to have f Fe 1 five a of age, and 91 have written , b 
nine, Prom his early ſoendation in language, he proceeded in the courſe of rat 
Kidies, and became accompliſhed in polite literature. When he was grown Pi oY 
.-qa #73 | | 


travel 
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travelled into foreign countries, and ſeems to have affected nothing more than the 
character of a courtier and a fine gentleman; which he ſo far attained, that he was 
allowed to have the peculiar happineſs. of making every thing he did become him: 
yet he was not ſo devoted to the Muſes, or to the ſoftneſs and luxury of courts, as 
to be wholly a ſtranger to the camp. In his travels, he made NN under the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus; and his loyalty was remarkable; for in the beginning of 
dur civil wars he raiſed a troop of horſe for the King's ſervice, entirely at his own 
charge; and fo..richly and completely mounted, that it is ſaid to have ſtood him in 
12,0001, but theſe troops, and their leader, diſtinguiſhed themſelves only by their 
inery: they did nothing for the King's ſervice; which Sir John laid very much to 
heart ;\ and ſoon after this miſcarriage, was ſeized with a fever, of which he died. 


aly verifier, but not a not. 

Sutton, Thomas, £/q. Founder of the Charter Houſe, born of an ancient and 
genteel family at Knaith, in Lincoinſhire, 1532, died 1611,—He was educated: at 
ton School, and probably at Cambridge, and ſtudied the law in Lincoln's Inn; 
bat this profeflion, not tuiting his. diſpoſition, he travelled abroad. On his return, 
ie was appointed Secretary to the Earl of Warwick, and his brother the Earl of 
leiceſter. By the former, in 1569, he was appointed Maſter of the Ordnance at 
jerwack ; and diſtinguiſhing himſelf in that fitaation greatly on the Rebellion, 
duch at that time broke out in the North, he obtained a patent for the office of 
Valter General of the Ordnance for that, diſtrict, for life. He purchaſed of the 
vhop of Durham the manors of Gateſhead and Wickham; which, producing coal- 
lines, became to him a ſcurce of extraordinary wealth. Soon after this, he mar- 
ed a rich widow, who brought him a conſiderable eſtate; and, taking up the bu 
kls of a merchant, riches flowed in with every tide to him. On the death of his 
ay, he retired from the world, and refolved to beſtow his wealth upon ſome im- 
rant charity: accordingly, he purchaſed, of the Earl of Suffolk, Howard Houle, 
the late-diſſolved Charter- Houſe, near Smithfield, for the ſum. of 13,0001. 
ere he founded the preſent hoſpitat, in 1611, for the relief of poor men and chil- 
En. Before he had fixed upon this defign, the Court endeavoured to divert him 
bm his purpoſe, and to engage him to make Charles I. then Duke of Vork, his 
ar, — 2 on him a peerage; but, being free from ambition, and now near 
grave, the luſtre of the coronet could not tempt him to change his plan. ar: 
_ 7, Dr. Janas han, an illuſtrious Wit, and juitly celebrated alſo for his politi- 

knowledge, was deſcended from a very ancient family; born in Dublin, 3 

| 13 ie 


lle was a ſprightly wit and a courtly writer, but not a great genius; a polite and 
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died 1745.— He was admitted à Student of Trinity College, Dublin. Here apply. Cle 


ing himſelf to books of hiſtory and poetry, to the neglect of academic learning, he Wo 
was, at the end of four years, refuſed his degree of. Bachelor of Arts, for inſuff. 1 
ciency, and was at laſt admitted eciali gratid, which is there conſidered as the 0 
higheſt degree of reproach and diſhonour. - Stung with the diſgrace, he ſtudied 15 ee 
eight hours a day, for ſeven years following. He continued theſe ſtudies three years 1 2 
at Dublin; and, during this time, drew up the firſt ſketch of his Tale of à Tub.” not 


In 1688, his uncle Godwin, who had ſupported him at the Univerſity, (his father 
dying ſeven months before his birth) was ferzed with a lethargy, and ſoon deprived 
both of his ſpeech and memory; from which accident Swift, being left without 
ſupport, took a journey to Leiceſter, that he might conſult with his mother what! 
courſe of life to purſue: ſhe adviſed him to conſult Sir William Temple, his relation 
by marriage, who received him with great kindneſs, boarded him for two years 
at'his'own houſe, and introduced him to King William, who offered to make him al 
Captain of the Horſe; but Swift had fixed his mind upon an eccleſiaſtical life. Soon 
after, he was ſeized with a diſorder, which he had contracted in ireland by eating af 
great quantity of fruit, and which afterwards gradually increaſed, though with irg 
regular intermiſſions, till it terminated in a total debility of body and mind. "Hg 
aſifted Sir William in reviſing his works; but ſuſpecting his negle& in providing 
for him, that he might keep him in his family, he reſented it ſo warmly, that in lit 
1694 a quarrel enſued; and they parted. Soon after, he obtained a recommendation 


„ to Eord Capel, who gave him the prebend of Kilnoot, in the dioceſe of Connor: 45 
but Sir William, Finding he could not live without him, requeſted his return, prof tur 
miſing to provide for him in England; and Sir William was ſo much pleaſed with hij ad's 
Eindneſs, that, during the remainder. of his life, which was about four years, hill * 
behaviour was ſuch as produced the utmoſt harmony between them. Swift, as a te be La 
timony of his friendthip and eſteem, wrote the Battle of the Books, of whic . 1 
Sir William was the hero; and Sir William, when he died, left him a pecuniz eh 
legacy, and his poſthumous works. He met with ſeveral diſappointments in has el | Co 
deavours to preferment, and at laſt was put off with two ſmall livings in the diocel 8 q 
of Meath. In 1701 he took his doctor's degree, and in 1702 went to England, the D 
journey which he frequently repeated during the reign of Queen Anne. He ſoa * 7 
became eminent as a writer. He had been a tad among the Whigs, but attach Fs 
himſelf to the Tories, as he ſaid the Whigs had renounced: their old principles, an nd 6 
received others which their forefathers abhorred, In 1710, being then in Englar „ 


he was empowered by the Primate of Ireland to ſolicit the Queen to releaſe . 
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Cletgy from paying the twentieth part and firſt fruits: upon this occaſion, his ate 
quaintance with Mr. Harley comnienced, who, with the reſt of the Miniſters, ca- 
reſſed him with the utmoſt kindneſs. From this time, he ſapported the intereſt of 
his new friends with all his power, in pamphlets, poems, and periodical. papers; 
and ſuch was his importance in the opinion of the oppoſite, party, that man 
ſpeeches were made againſt him in both Houſes of Parliament. During this "7 
he received no gratuity or reward till 1713, and then he accepted the deanery of St. 
Patrick's, Dublin. A biſhoprick was intended for him; but Archbiſhop Sharpe, 
and a certain great lady, repreſented him to the Queen es a man whole cridianir 
d 


was very queſtionable. He did not take poſſeſſion of his deanery till after the deat 
of her Majeſty, when he experienced, on his arrival, every mark of contempt an 


years: but whatever were the motives to this marriage, the Dean and the Lady con- 
tinued to live afterwards juſt in the ſame Platonic manner as they had lived before. 
There was another lady, Miſs Vanromrigh, whom he has celebrated in his works 
by the name of Vaneſſa, who was equally deſirous of his hand, and whoſe diſap- 
jointment proved fatal to her. From 1716 to 1720, is a chaſm in the Dean's life, 
which it has been found difficult to fill up. Lord Orrery thinks, with great reaſon, 
that he employed this time upon Gulliver's Travels,” This work is a moral, 

litical romance; in which Swift had exerted the ſtrongeſt efforts of. a fine irregu- 


genius: but while his imagination and wit delight, it is hardly poſiible not to be 
A ometimes offended with his ſatire, which ſets not only all human actions, but human 
"ho WT nature itſelf, in the work light, His diſappointments had rendered him ſplenętic 
11 ad angry with the whole world; and he frequently dogs himſelf in a miſan- 

thropy that is intolerable: he has done fo particularly in {ome parts of this work. 


le wrote A Propoſal for the Uſe of Iriſh Manufactures,” which made him very 
popular, In 1724 he wrote the © Draper's Letters,“ thoſe brazen. monuments of 
Ws fame, as Lord Orrery calls them. A patent having been iniquitoully procured 
one Wood, to coin 180,0001, in copper, for the uſe of Ireland, by which be 


lit Dean, in the character of a draper, wrote a ſeries of letters to the people, ur- 


* 1 filled every ſtreet with his effigy, and every voice with acclamationsz 
Wood, though ſupported for ſome time, was at length compelled to withdraw 
patent, and his money was totally ſuppreſſed, From this time, the Dean's in- 
1 4 | oe - FOES ey fluence, 


* 


indignation. The firſt remarkable event of his life, after his ſettlement, was his 
marriage with Mrs, Johnſon, after a moſt intimate friendſhip of more than fixteen ' 


would have acquired exorbitant gain, and proportionably impoveriſhed the nation; 


zung them not to receive this copper money. Theſę letters united the whole nation 
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fluence in Ireland was almoſt without bounds: he was conſulted in whatever related 
to domeſtic policy, and particularly to trade. He was ſeveral times in England, on 
a viſit to Mr. Pope, after his ſettlement at the deanery. In 1727 died his belovell 

Stella, regretted by him with ſuch exceſs of aſfection as the keeneſt ſenfibility only 

could feel, and the moſt excellent character excite. From this time, his life became 

much retired, and the auſterity of his temper increaſed: he could not enjoy his pub- 

lie days; theſe entertainments were therefore diſcontinved; and be ſometimes 
avoided the company of his moſt intimate friends; yet there is an air of levity and 

trifling, in ſome of the pieces he wrote afterwatds; that is not to be found in any 
other: ſuch in particular are his “ Directions to Servants,“ and ſeveral of his] 
letters, to his friend Dr. Sheridan. At this time, fits of deafneſs and giddineſs, 
which were the effects of bis ſurfeit before he was 20 years old, became more fre- 
quent and violent; and in 1736, While he was writing a fatire on the Triſh Parlia- 
ment, called The Legion Club,“ he was ſeized with one of theſe fits, the effect 
of which was fo dreadful that he left the poem unfnifhed, and never afterwardg 
attempted à compoſition, either in proſe or verſe, that required a courſe of think; 
ing, or perhaps more than one ſitting to finiſh. From this time, his memory wal 
perceived gradually to decline; and his paſſions to pervert his underſtanding ; ang 
in 1741 he was ſo bad as to be utterly incapable of converſation.” Strangers werg 
not permitted to approach him, and his friends found it neceſſary to have guardian 
appointed over his perſon and eſtate. Early in 1742 his reaſon was ſubverted, ang 
his rage became abſolute madneſs: in this deplorable ſtate of inſenfibility he res 
mained until the diſſolution of his bodily frame followed the extinction of his mind . 
without the leaſt pang or convulfion, in the 78th year of his age. By his will 
dated May 1740, he left about 12001; in legacies; and the reſt of his fortune 
which amounted to about '11,0001. to erect and endow an hoſpital for ideots ane 
Junatics. His works have been printed often, and in various forms, conſiſting of I 
ſtrange heterogeneous mixture of excellence and indifference.” '/ . +; :,. --» 
" Sydenham, Dr. Thomas, an excellent Phyfician, born at Winford Eagle, in Dol 
ſetſhire, 1624, died 1689.—He was educated at Oxford, but left that place hen 
was turned into a garriſon for Charles I, He went to London, where he fell acc 
dentally into the company of Dr. Cox, an eminent phyſician, who, finding hl 
a perfon of extraordinary parts, encouraged; and put him into a method of tudi 
ing phyfic, at his return to the Univerſity: at length, after a vigorous application 
he fertled in Weſtminſter, became Doctor of his Faculty at Cambridge, Licentia 

of the College of Phyſicians, and the chief Phyfician of. his time, from rat 
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1670, when he began to be diſabled by the gout, yet continued to increaſe in fame, 
both at home and abroad, as well by his great ſkill and judgement, ſhewn upon all 
occaſions, as by various pieces publiſhed from time to time. He was famous for his 
cool regimen in the ſmall-pox, for giving the bark after the paroxyſm in agues, and 
for his laudanum. His practice was regulated more by his own obſeryations and 
enquiries, than by the method either of his predeceſſors or cotemporaries. 

TAYLOR, Dr. Jeremy, Biſhop of Down and. Connor, in Ireland; alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed for his great wit, judgement, learning, and piety ; was the ſon of a-barber 
of Cambridge, where he was born in the beginning of the 17th century, died 1667. 
—At 1g years of age he was admitted of Caius College, Cambridge, where he con- 
tinued till he had taken a Maſter of Arts degree: he then went into orders, and ſap- 
plied for a time the Divinity Lecturer's place in St. Paul's Cathedral, London 4 
where diſtinguiſhing himſelf to great advantage, he was introduced to Archbiſhop 
Land, who cauſed him, in 1636, to be elected Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Soon after, he became one of the Archbiſhop's Chaplains, who beſtowed on him the 


of Divinity, being then Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, and a frequent preacher 
before him and the Court at Oxford. He afterwards attended as Chaplain in the 
king's army. Upon the decline of the Royal cauſe, he retired into Wales, where, 
under the protection of the Earl of Carbury, he was ſuffered to officiate as Miniſter, 
and to teach a ſchool for the maintenance of himſclf and family. In this retire- 
nent, he wrote and publiſhed a great number of works, and particularly his much- 
famed book, entitled A Diſcourſe of the Liberty of Propheſying, ſhowing the 
* unreaſonableneſs of preſcribing to other Men's Faith, and the Iniquity of perſe- 
* cuting different Opinions, 1647, 4to. In this piece he was ſappoſed to lay 
on ſuch principles as firuck at the foundation of all hierarchy; and, on that 
hot count gave offence to many members of the church of England, while many of 

Wl its mee, thought themſelves countenanced by theſe principles, and even juſti- 
bed in cheir hoſtilities againſt it: nevertheleſs, this book has ever been admired; 
hi a thoſe who have not approved of many things advanced in it, have allowed it to 


di wound (as indeed all his works do) with ſenſe, wit, and the R learning. 
ohn this retirement, in Wales, he ſpent ſeveral years, when the loſs of three ſons, by 
ia ickneſs, in the ſpace of three months, made him deſirous of leaving the country, 
? 


ad coming to London; he there for ſometime officiated in a private congregation of 
+ as Ii 3 bi _* Loyalitty 


rectory of Uppingham, in Rutland. In 1642 he was, by mandammus,. created Doctor 
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Loyalifis, to his great harard. Meeting with Lord Conway, he was carried by tha: bene 
Nobleman over to Ireland, and ſettled at Portmore, where he wrote his“ Haan Wl triple 
* aubitantizm,” A book,” ſays Wead, that is alone able to give its author Wl peace 
«© immortality.” Upon the Reſtoration, he returned to England, and ſoon after, N princi 
being nominated to the Biſhoprick of Down and Connor, in Ireland,” was; conſe- Wt Mary, 
crated at Dublin, Jan. 1661-2: he was alfo made a Privy Counſellor; and the Uni- Wnezoc! 
verſity of Dublin made him their Vice-Chancellor. Biſhop Taylor was indiſputably cc aff 
a man of. the acuteſt penetration and ſagacity z the richeſt and moſt lively imagina. after t 
tion; the ſolideſt judgement, and the profoundeſt learning. {Te was pertectly Willa 
veried in all the Greek and Roman writers, and was well acquainted with the refined Wezpreſ 
wits of later ages. His {kill was great, both in civil and canon law; in caſuiſticet Win his 
divinity, in the fathers, and ecclefiattical writers, ancient and modern. He was -a mat eat: 
of the greateſt humility and piety; and it is believed that he ſpent the greateſt part Wioccrett 
of his time in heaven, and that his ſolemn hours of prayer took' up a conſiderable ben, 
portion of his liſe. His writings are very numerous, and, we ink, all upon the Wbicge 
ſubject of religion: they are either controverſial, devotional, treatiſes, or ſer- © 
Mons, | : R . | ebe 

Temple, Sir William, an eminent Stateſman and polite Writer, grandſon to Sir Chez 
Williem Temple, Secretary to the famous Earl of flex, in Queen Elizabeth's time, MW 2nd 
who was a younger ſon of the ancient Temples of Temple Hall, in Leiceſterſhire; of 
born about 1629, died 1700.—PFroem his childhood he diſcovered a ſolid, penetratmg] be pi 
genius, and a wonderful deſire of knowledge; which his father took care to eulti 6 
vate by all the advantages of a liberal education. At ſeventeen years of age, hel ©© 7 
Vas ſent to Emanu 1 College, Cambridge, and about a year after left the Unive!“ 
fity, in order to tr. vel into foreiga countries. In 1654 he returned to England“ 
pon the reſtoration of Charles II. he began to put himſelf forward, and became al 
Member of Parliament for Jreland; but, upon being ſent over hither as a Commiſq . 
Boner, in 1662, to the King, ſrem views opened themſelves to him, arid he on: d, 
returned to Ireland in order to tranſport his family to England. Though his partes he 
and accompliſhments were ſufficiently known, and no recommendations of then in 
were farther neceſſary, yet his political principles would not ſuffer him to mix 10% rec 
public affairs till the Reſtoration in 1660; nor would theſe ſame principles alloy 1 Vicero 
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Lim to continue in buſineſs any longer than 1680, when, the French party hav? 
gained the aſcendant, he ſent his fon to acquaint the King that he bad reſolved 
7: te remainder of his life like as good à private ſubje& as any he had; but neva 
'# meccle with any public empioyment, He had then ſpent twenty "bu f. 
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baſneſs of the State, with particular konour and ſucceſs. He brought about th 
triple league between England, Holland, and Sweden, in 1668, ſo much to the 


peace of Europe, and dimmution of the thr-atening power of France; and was the 


principal agent in cfe&nating the marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Lady 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of York, ——— not only a very able ſtateſman and 
negociator, but alfo a very polite and elegant writer. After he had renounced pub- 
lic affairs, he was frequently conſulted by thoſe who were at the helm, eſpecially 
after the Revolution, and was even viſited for that purpoſe, ſometimes, by King 
William. He died at Moor Park, near Farnham, Surry; where, according to 
| WM expreſs directions in his will, his heart was buried in a filver box, under the ſun-dial 
his- garden. Sir William Temple had one ſon, John Temple, Eſq. a man of 
( MW e7eat abilities and accompliſhments, and who ſoon after the Revolution was appointed 
t cretary at War by King William; but he had ſcarce been a week in that office, 
e 


ben, upon ſome diſcontent,” he took a boat and drowned himſelf at London 
hidge, April 14, 1689, Sf RR . | | 


dr the plan of this compilation has been confined- only to Biographical Memoirs and 
. Chereders of the moſt illuſtrious perſanages who bade flouriſhed in Great Britain 
ond its dependencies, the Editor conceives it his duty to apologiſe for the introduction 
of the following truly fingular life ef a foreigner and unfortunate Monarch, which 
be preſumes ewill not be unentertaining to the Reader; 4 "man whoſe claim t0 
* poyelty,” ſays an ingenious author, ** was as indiſtutable as the moſt ancient titles 
to any monarchy can pretend to be; that is, the choice of bis ſubjets; the walun- 
tary election of an injured pecple, aubs bad the common right of mankind to freedom 7 
and the ancommon reſolution ef determining to be free." PS TIN 


er- J. King of Corſica, Baron Niewhoff, Grandee of Spain, Baron of Eng- 
as, Peer of France, Baron of the Holy Empire, Prince of the Papal Throne, 
es he yled himſelf.— March 15, 1736, while the Corſican Mal- contents were fit- 
ny"; in Council, an Engliſh veſſel from Tunis arrived with a ſtranger on board, who 


in Ms received with fingular honours, and was ſaluted with the titles of Excellency and 
” 


1G r1buted among the Mal-contents arms and ſhoes which he had brought with him; 


red knighthood on one of the chiefs; appointed another his treaſurer, and pro- 
* nec the Roman- Catholic religion. Various conjectures were formed, in different 
| wts, concerning this ſtranger : at length he was diſcovered to be a Pruſſian, well 
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Piceroy of Corſica, He created officers; formed twenty-four companies of ſoldiers; 
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known by the name of Theodore Anthony, Baron Niewhoff. He: was a Knight off 
the 'Teutonic order; had ſucceſſively been in the ſervice of ſeveral German Princes; 
bad ſeen Holland, England, France, and Portugal; gained the confidence of the 

great at Liſbon ; and paſſed there for a Cherge des {ffnires from the Emperor. This 
extraordinary man, with an agreeable perſon, had reſolution, ſtrong natural parts, 
and was capable of any enterpriſe. He was abont fifty years of age. He aſſembled 
the people, and adminiſtered an oath for preſerving eternal peace among themſelves; 
and ſeverely did he exact obedience to this law. He was twice offered the title ofs 
King, and at length accepted it. The 15th of April, 1730, he was crowned kingl 
of Corſica, and received the oath of fidelity from his principal ſubjects, and ihe 
acclamaticns of all the people. The Genoefe, alarmed at theſe proceedings, pub4 
lickly declared him and his adherents guilty of high treaſon. Theodore, however 
having got together near 25, ooo men, found himfelf maſter of a country, where 
the. Genoeſe durſt not appear. He carried Porto Vecchio, and Baſtio ſubmitted talf 
him. His Court grew brilliant, and he conferred titles of nobility upon his princi ; 
pal courtiers. Towards July, murmurs ſpread of great diſſatisfaction, ariſing from 
the want of Theodore's promiſed ſuccours. At the ſame time, France and England 
ſtrictly forbad their ſubjects to aſſiſt, in any way, the Mal-contents, Debates ranf 
high; and Theodore was given to underiand, that before the end of October h 
muſt make good his promiſe. He received; in the mean time, large ſums; bu 
nobody knew whence they came. He armed ſome barges, and chaſed thoſe of thi 
Genoeſe, which lay near the iſland. He now inſtituted the order of the Deliver 
_ ance. - The money be had received he cauſed to be new coined, and his affairs ſeemed 
to have a promiſing aſpect; but the ſcene preſently changed. In the beginning of 
November he aſſembled the chiefs, and informed them that he would not keep thenlif 
any longer in a ſtate of uncertainty; and that he had determined to find out, in per 
ſon, the ſnecdurs he had ſo long expected. The chiefs aſſured him of their deter 
minedadherence to his intereſts. He named the principal among them to take 1 
government in his abſence; recommended unity in the ſtrongeſt terms, and left thi 
Hand with reciprocal aſſurances of [fidelity and affection; a demonſtrative proof ha 
he was not forced out of the iſland, did not quit it in diſguſt, or leave it in a mann. 
inconſiſtent with his royal character. Thus ended the reign of Theodore, Wes 
arrived in a few days, diſgoiſed in the habit of an Abbé, at Livonia; and then; =: 
after a ſhort ſtay, conveyed himſelf. nobody knew whither. The next year, hol 
ever, be appeared at Paris; was ordered to depart the kingdom in forty-eight hou 
precipitately embarked at Roa: n, and arrived at Amſterdam, attended by four 1 2 
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lian domeſtics ; took ap his quarters at an inn; and there two citizens arreſted him, on 
a claim of 16, ooo florins: but he ſoon obtained a protection; and ſome merchants 
engaged to furniſh him with a great quantity of ammunition for his faithful i anders. 

He accordingly went aboard a frigate of 32 guns and go men; but was ſoon after 
ſeized at Naples, in the houſe of the Dutch Conſul, and ſent priſoner to the fortreſs : 
of Gueta, Fer many years after, he ſtruggled with fortune, to . regain the throne 
which he had raiſed himſelf to by courage, not by a ſucceſſion of bloody acts, but by 
the free choice of an oppreſſed nation; and left no means untried, which policy could 
attempt, to recover his crown. At length, he choſe for his retirement this country, 
where he might. enjoy that liberty which he had fo vainly endeavoured to fix to hs 
Corficans : but his fituation here, by degrees, grew wretched; and he was reduced ſo 
low, as to be, ſeveral vears before his death, a priſoner for debt in the King's Bench. 
Jo the honour of ſome private perſons, a charitable contribution was ſet on foot for 
to iim in 1753: He died in 1756; aud the year following, a marble monument was 
rrefted .to his memory, at the expence of a gentleman, in the church-yard of St. 
wt Weſtminſter. There is now living a ſon of his, a colonel in his Majelty;s 

rces, * 3 5 EY $15 . „ n „ ft 7 : K 
ran 7hompfon, James, an excellent Poet, was the ſon of a Miniſter in Scotland, and 
born at Ednam, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, 1700, died 1748.—He gave early marks of 
Wfoius, which was diſcoverable through the rudeneſs of his puerile eſſays; and after 
thee uſual courſe of education, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Edinburgh, where he 
g diſtinguiſhed and patroniſed as a man of genius: yet, taſte having made little 
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ned rogreſs in this part of the iiland, he determined to remove to London, unfriendeds 
g patroniſed, and with a very ſlender ſtock of money. Here he met witk a kind 
neu reption, by al! true lovers of merit, and in 1726 publiſhed his Winter, a poem, 


aich was no ſooner read than univerſally admired; and from that time his acquain- 
cc was courted by all men of taſte. Our Poet's chief care, in return for the public 
our, was to finiſh his plan which their wiſhes developed to him. His Summer? 
peared in 1727; Spring.“ in 1728; and Autumn, in 1730. In 1729 
pared his tragedy of Sophoniſba, acted. with great applauſe; and in 1727 he 
pabliched his Poem to the Memory of Sir Iſaac Newton, then lately deceaſed. 
de ſame year the reſentment of our merchants was great, for the interruption of 


en er trade by the Spaniards in America. Thompſon took part in it, and wrote his 

hoß gen Britannia,“ to rouſe the nation to revenge. His poetical purſuits were now 1 
0 "rrupted by his attendanee on the Honourable Mr. Charles Talbot, in his travels. 
particular and judicious his obſervations abroad were, appears from his poem on =. 
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Liberty,” in five parts, While he was writing this, he felt two ſevere ſhocks, by 
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the death of his fellow-traveller and Lord Talbot himſelf: at the ſame time, he found 
Himſelf, from an eaſy competency, reduced to a ſtate of precatious dependency, inf 
which he paſſed the remainder of his life, excepting only the laſt two years of it 
Curing which he enjoyed the place of Surveyor General of the Leeward Iſlands, prog 
cured for him by the friendſtup of Lord Lyttelton. His tragedy. of Agamemnon'$ 
was atted in 1738. His next performance was the Maſque of Alfred, and in 1745 hi 
** Tancred and Sigiſmunda” was performed with applauſe. He had, in the meal 
time, been finiſhing his Caftle of Indolence, an allegorical poem, in two cantos] 
As a writer, he is entitled to one praiſe of the higheſt kind; his mode of thinking bum 
and of expreſſing his thoughts, is original: his numbers, his pauſes, his diction, ar 
of his own growth, without tranſcription, without imitatien. He thinks in a peculialf Ee 

train, and he thinks always as a man of genius. His language is, in the highef 
degree, florid and luxuriant; ſuch as may be ſaid to be, to his images and thought 
both their luſtre and their ſhade; ſuch as inveſt them with {plendor, through which 
Rn they are not always eaſily diſcerned: it is too exuberant, and {ſometimes ma 
f charged with filling the ear more than the minßd. 25 5 
* Thornhill, Sir James, an eminent Painter, born 1676, died 1732.—He was the {olf 52 
of a gentleman of an ancient family and eſtate in Dorſetſhire ; but the father's impruſ 
dence having obliged him to ſell his eſtate, the ſon was under the neceſſity of ſeeking & 
A profeſſon that might ſupport him. He came to London, where the celebrated D, 
Sydenham, his uncle, put him under the inſtruction of a middling painter; but ul 
deficiency of his maſter's information he ſupplied by his own genius and taſte, an 
made a ſurpriſing progreſs in the art of painting. He travelled abroad, and on hl 
return, his merit —_ his character, and raiſed his reputation. Queen Ant 
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appointed him to paint, in the dome of St. Paul's, the hiſtory of that Saint: he afte . *. 
Wards executed ſeveral public works; but his maſter- piece is the refectory and ſaloon OF 1 
the ſailors hoſpital at Greenwich. As he had acquired a conſiderable fortune, ! * { 
bought back the eſtate his father had ſold; was appointed State Painter by Qu . 
Anne; ſerved ſeveral years in parliament, and was choſen Fellow of the Royal Sol wp 
ety. By George II. he was knighted, but was turned out from his employment, | = 
the iniquity of the times, with Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The ill treatment he met W Ja 
Is thought to have haſtened his diffolution. © d \ 
'* Thurloe,” Fobri, Ey. born at Abbors Roding, Eſſex, 1616, died 1668. —He \ 4 1 
educated: to- the law, and in 1648 made Receiver or Clerk of the Curſitor fink A 
Though his attachments were entirely on the ſide of the Parliament, yet, with reg I th 
to the death of Charles I. he declares himſeif that he was altogether a firanger * 1 — 
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ft, and to all the councils about it, having not had the leaſt communication with any 
IJ perſon whatſoever therein: however, after the eſtabliſhment of the new Common. 
MY wealth, he was engaged in public buſineſs. In 1652 he was preferred to the office of 
Ml Secretary to the Council of State; and, upon Cromwell's aſſuming the ProteRorſhip, 
in 1653 became Secretary of State; and was continued in the poſt of Secretary and 
Privy Counſellor to his ſucceſſor, Richard. In April 1660, he offered his ſervice for 
the Reſtoration of Charles II. which was not accepted, May 15th, following, he was. 
committed, by the Honſe of Commons, to the cuftody of their Serjeant at Arms, 
upon a charge of high treaſon, though it was not long before he was releaſed, and 
rtired to Great Milton, in Oxfordſhire, where he generally reſided, except in term 
ime, when he came to his chambers in Lincoln's Inn. He was afterwards often ſoli- 
" cited by King Charles to engage in the adminiſtration of public buſineſs, but never 
ccepted thoie offers. He was a man of very amiable character in private life; and. 
Wi the height of his power exerciſed all poſſihle moderation towards perſons of every 
Wharty, His manner of writing is remarkable, above moſt- of his cotemporaries, for 
conciſeneſs, perſpicuity, and ſtrength. But the moſt authentic teſtimony of his 
bites is that vaſt collection of his State Papers, in 7 volumes, folio, which, 
„ce the hiſtory of Europe in general, as well as that of Great Britain and its domi- 
D, during that remarkable period, in the cleareſt light; and ſhow at the ſame time 
806 aftoniſhing induſtry and application in the management of ſo great a variety of 
„ vortant affairs, which paſſed entirely through his hands, with ſecreſy and ſucceſs, 
co be paralleled under any other government. | | 
Tickell, Themas,' Son of a Clergyman, born at Bridekirk, in Cumberland, 1686, 
ed 1740.—In 1701 he became a Member of Queen's College, Oxford. He was 
ky initiated into public buſineſs, under the. patronage of Addiſon, whoſe notice he 
Had to have gained by his. verſes. in praiſe of Roſamond: He produced another 
bee of the ſame. kind, at the appearance of Care, with equal ſkill, but not equal. 


ance, he publiſhed “ The Proſpect of Peace, a poem; and at the arrival of King 
Rorve, he ſung The Royal Progreſs:“ but the poetical incident of moſt import- 
de in Tickell's life, was his publication of the firſt book: of the Iliad,” as tranſ- 
d by himſelf, in apparent oppoſition to Pope's ** Homer,” of which the firſt part 
Ke. its entrance into the world at the ſame time. Addiſon gave the preference to; 
Kkell'sz and the wits, his adherents and followers, concurred. with him; but Pope 
the town on his fide, and, as we well know, ſucceeded to admiration, After 


ppineſs.. When the Miniſters of Queen Anne were negociating a peace with 


Wlon's death, Tickell did not deny that there was ſome under-hand dealing, ww 
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von 
lat Addiſon was the writer of tlic verſion that paſſed under the name of Tickell. In fxec 
1 eee was appointed Secretary of State, he made Tickell Under.-Secre the « 
4 7 Their friendſhip ſeems to have continued without abatement; for when Addi cs 
ſon died, he left him the charge of publiſhing his works, with a folemn recommend, aje 
tion to the patronage of Craggs. He- was afterwards, in 1724, made Secretary te de, 
the Lords )uſtices of Ireland, in which fituation he continued till his death. To patty 
Tickell cannot be refuſed a high place among the minor poets; nor fhould it be for « m 
otten that he was one of the contributors to the SpeRator. : ar 
Tillstfen, Dr. John, Archbiſhop er Canterbury, was the ſon of a clothier, ar 4 | 
born at Sowerby, in Yorkſhire, 1639, died 1694.— His firſt education was among the rj 
Puritans, but the immortal work of 'Mr. Chillingworth gave his mind a more enlarged 3 n 
turn. He was bred at Cambridge, where he was choſen Fellow of his college in 1651 | 15 
The time of his going into orders, and by whom he was ordained, are particulars no \ 1 
known. Upor his becoming a preacher in the church, he was very little diſpoſed to N , ; 
follow the pattefns then ſet him, or indeed of former times, and therefore formed on E 
to himſelf, which has been juſtly eſteemed as the beſt model for ſucceeding ages. HQ 8 5 
degan his courſe of divinity with the true foundation of it, an exact ſtudy of th q FE 
S0 tures: he then applied himſelf to the reading of all che ancient philoſophers an 8 
CHAR vpon ethics, and among the fathers, chiefly to St. Baſil and St. Chryſoltom iy 
bf to for et Epiſcopius among the moderns, whom he made the patterns both of h 1 18 
= ci End eloquence. With theſe preparations, he ſet himſelf to compoſe t 15 0 
See variety, of ſermons that any divine: has yet undertaken, In 1661 he w ks 
OL oh to the curacy of Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire. In 1663 he was chollf = 0 
5 to the Society of Lincoln's Inn, and in 1664 Tueſday Lecturer at St. Law Wy 
rence Jeyry. He now ſet himſelf to oppoſe the two growing evils of Atheiſm 1 4 
7 2055 In 666 he took a Doctor of Divinity's degree. In 1669-70 he was made Ik 
Piet ay of Canterbury, and in 1672 advanced to the Deanery of that church: | | ar 
had ſore ume before been preferred to a Prebend in the church of St. Paul, and h ira 
| bees” ay Years Chaplain: to the King. In 1679 he converted Charles Earl Ne. 
Shrewſbury, afterwards created a Duke by King William, to whom he was _ Tyr | 
f State, from Popery to the Proteſtant religion. In 1683 he viſited Lord uf let 
0 1 under condemnation, and attended him till his death. On King William : An 
wi Tho Mary's acceſſion, he was admitted into the higheſt degree of confidence. Te 
Niarch 1689 he was appointed Clerk of the Cloſet to the King. In Auguſt he A 


appointed, by the Chapter of his cathedral, to exereiſe the Archiepiſcopal  uriſdicl 


of the province at Canterbury, devolved to himſelf and that body on the firſt ” N 
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moath, by the ſuſpenſion of Sancroft, for refuſing the new oaths; and the King ſoon 
fixed upon him to ſucceed him. Tillotſon's defires had never extended farther than to 
the exchange of his deanery of Canterbury for that of St, Paul's, which -was granted p 
to him in September; but at the very time that he kiſſed the King's hand for this, his 
Majeſty named the Archbiſhoprick to him, very much againſt his inclination. In 1691 
he was conſecrated and ſwora of the Privy Council. From this time, the Nonjuring 
party purſued him with an uarelentiag rage, which laſted during his life, and was by 
no means appeaſed after his death. In 1693 he publiſhed four of his Sermons, con- 
terning the Divinity and Incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour. The year following he 
yas ſuddenly ſeized with an illneſs which, turaing to a dead palſy, put an end to his 
life, His ſermons have been often printed, and much read, as they are at preſent, 
ud mult ever continue to be, ſo long as any regard is paid to ſound divinity, built 
upon good ſenſe. ; 5 
Vidal, Dr. Matthew, a moſt celebrated Writer, was the ſon of a Clergyman, born 
about 1057, died 1733.— fle was educated at Oxford. In 1676 he was elected Fellow 
of All Souls College, and in 1685 commenced Doctor of Civil Law. , In the reign of 
James II. he declared himſelf a Roman Catholic, but afterwards renounced" that reli- 
fon. He greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by two very extraordinary books; one againſt 
ne Church, in the ſenſe that High Churchmen underſtood that word, and the other 
wpainſt Revealed Religion. 'The former came out in 1706, with this title“ The 
* Rights of the Chriſtian Church aſſerted, againſt the Romiſh and all other Prieſts, 
who claim an independent Power over it; with a Preface concerning the Govern- 
# ment of the Church of England, as by Law eſtabliched.“ Tindal was, doubtleſs, 
Ware of the diſturbance this work would give, and ſeems to have taken pleaſure in it. 
erhaps no book was ever publiſhed that occaſioned the Clergy more vexation; and 
Kcordingly-numbers among them immediately wrote againſt it, and did not ſcruple to 
wand it with the ſevereſt and fouleſt imputations: but whatever prejudices it might 
uſe againſt its author, among the Clergy of the Church of England, the Proteſtants 
ad judged very differently. His ſecond celebrated work was entitled © Chriſtia- 


f * nity as old as the Creation, or the Goſpel a Republication of the Religion of 
e Nature.“ The firſt was written againſt the Church, this againſt Revelation; ſo 


ut if the author's principles and deſigns had taken place, his plan would have been 
dpleted, by the deſtrudtion of both. In this work he diſtinguiſhes himſelf and 
ends with the title of Chriſtian Deiſts:“ yet, whoever examines his book nicely, 
hill find that this is only a plautible appearance, intended to cover his real deſign ; 
uch was to ſet aſide all revealed religion, by Hewing that there ngither is, nor can be, 

| w- any 
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any external revelation at all, diſtin& from what he calls“ the external revelation « Ge 
«© the law of nature, in the hearts of all mankind;” and accordingly his refuters, the 
moſt conſiderable of whom was Dr. Conybeare, afterwards Biſhop of Briſtol, have 
very juſtly treated him as a Deiſt. Beſides theſe two we yard works, he wrote a 
great number of ſmaller pieces or pamphlets, in defence o civil and religious liberty, WM gif 
according to their titles and pretenſions. He was indiſputably a man of very great of 
reaſoning powers, and very ſufficient learning; and Churchmen and Chriſtians migheMl his 
both have wiſhed, with reaſon, that he had been one of them, 

© Taland, Fohn, a very excellent Writer, born in the moſt northern peninſula of Ire- c 
land, 1670, died 1722.— His parents were Papiſts; but he was not 16 years old when fam 
he became as zealous againſt Popery as he ever ſince continued. In 1687 he went to jay 
the college of Glaſgow, in Scotland, and three years aſter viſited the Univerſity off fort 
Edinburgh, where he was created Maſter of Arts, and then went to Leyden, to per- fror 
_Fe& his ſtudies. There he was generouſly ſupported, by ſome eminent Diſſenters in « , 
England, who had conceived great hopes of him, and in whoſe communion he had “ x 
hved ever ſince he had forfook Popery. After having ſojourned about two years af and 
Leyden, he returned to England, and ſoon after went to Oxford, where he collected phle 
materials upon various ſubjects, and compoſed ſome pieces; among others, A Dil The 
« ſertation to prove the received Hiſtory of the tragical Death of Regulus the Romani ypg 
« Conſul, a fable: he began, likewiſe, a work of greater conſequence; in which 
he undertook to ſhew that there are no myſteries in the Chriſtian religion; but he lef 
Oxford in 1695, before it was finiſhed. The next year he publiſhed . Chriſtianity 
< not myſterious; or, A Treatiſe ſhowing that there is nothing in the Goſpel cong 
< trary to Reaſon, nor above it; and that no Chriſtian Doctrine can be called 
* Myſtery; which gave great offence, and met with very formidable oppoſition 
however, he was ſo little diſcouraged by what had happened, that he continned t 
Publiſh his thoughts on all ſubjects, without regarding, in the leaſt, who might, or wh 
might not, be offended at him. He alſo wrote in favour of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion 


In 1707 he went into Germany, and viſited ſeveral of the courts; but his money bein 7 
all ſpent, he was obliged to make many ſhifts to get back to Holland, where he conti from 
nued till 1710; during which period he had the good fortune to get acquainted wi edu 
Prince Eugene, who gave him ſeveral marks of his generoſity, For ſome time aft a; 
his return to England, he was ſupported by the liberality of Mr. Harley, afterwarl fory: 
Earl of Oxford: he afterwards loſt the favour of this Miniſter, and then wrote pal and ; 
phlets againſt him. Toland was a man of moſt uncommon abilities, and perhaps t The 
moſt learned of all the Infidel-writers; but his ſyſtem being Atheiſm, (if to on” Wir 


a 
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God but the univerſe be Atheiſm) he was led to employ thoſe great parts and learning 
very much to the prejudice of ſociety, Vanity, and an immoderate deſire to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf, were predominant qualities in his compoſition; and his character, in 
other reſpects, is far from being amiable: yet it is, perhaps, but reaſon and juſtice to 
diſbelie ve many ftories that are told to his diſadvantage, ſince they ſavour ſo entirely 
of that perſonal abuſe which may eaſily be conceived to flow from an abhorrence of 
his principles. His Poſthumous Works,” two volumes, 8vo. were publiſhed in 
1726, with an account of his life and writings, by Mr. Deſmaizeaux. 

Trenchard, John, an illuſtrious Patriot and Writer, was deſcended of an ancient 
family; born 1669, died 1723.—He had a liberal. education, and was bred to the 
law, in which he was well {killed ; but politics, and his place of Commiſſioner of the 


/ OO forfeited Eſtates in Ireland, which he enjoyed in the reign of King William, took him 
der- from the Bar, whither he had never any inclination to return. In 1697 he publiſhed 
5 11 © An Argument, ſhewing that a ſtanding Army is inconſiſtent with a free Govern- 


ment, and abſolutely deſtructive to the Conſtitution of the Enghſh Monarchy”? 
and in 1698, A ſhort Hiſtory of ſtanding Armies in England; whith two pam- 


vpon various and important ſubjects, relating to the public; but there were ſome 
among them, under the name of Diogenes, written by Mr, Trenchard, upon 


lef ſeveral points of religion, which were thought exceptionable, and animadverted upon. 
ani He was Member of Parliament for Taunton, in Somerſetſhire. His death was occa- 
cons 


honed by an ulcer in his kidneys. Mr. Gordon informs us, that his great virtues and 
abilities ſet him very high; that his failings were ſmall; his talents extraordinary; 
his probity equal; and chat he was one of the worthieſt, one of the ableſt, one of the 


I moſt uſeful men, that ever any country was bleſſed withal. 

* W 
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bein FYANBRUGH, Sir John, died 1726. This excellent Dramatic Writer, deſcended 
dont from an ancient family in Cheſhire, diſcovered an early propenſion to poetry and archi. 
15 Aare, and ſoon became eminent in both. He ſet out in life as an Eaſign in the 
ar Army, and poſſeſſed a ready wit and an agreeable elocutien. In 1697 was brought 
wards forward his Relapſe,” a comedy, which ſucceeded beyond his warmeſt expectations; 
pan ind in 1698 his Provoked Wite” appeared at the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


The ſame year he brought out his comedy of. Eſop,“ which contains much general 
Rite and uſeful morality. The. Falſe Friend,” his next comedy, came out in 
| Kk 2 1792» 


phlets produced ſeveral anſwers. In 1720 Mr. Trenchard, in conjunction with Mr. 
Thomas Gordon, began to publiſh a ſeries of letters, under the name of Cato,” 
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2702. During the reign of Queen Anne, he received the honour of knighthood, and em! 
enjoyed for ſome years the office of Claren cieux King at Arms. By George I. he was %** 
appointed Surveyor of the Works at Gieenwich Hoſpital, and was likewiſe Comp- Ch. 
troller General of his Majeſty's Works, and Surveyor of the Gardens and Walter, 
He built the Opera Houle, in the Hay Market, Blenheim Houſe, in Oxfordſhire WW 19 < 
and Claremont, in Surry. His other dramatic werks are, The Confederacy,” 


The Cuckold in Conceit,” “ Squire Trecloby;” „ The Miſtake,” and “ The 8» 
* Journey to London.” He was the cotemporary and friend of Mr. Congreve; and and 
when Mr. Collier attacked the immorality and profaneneſs of the ſtage, theſe two F 
writers were his principal objects. | | and 

Fane, Sir Henry, eldeſt Son of Sir Henry Vane, Secretary of State to Charles [ gen 
born about 1612, died 1662.— After his education at Oxford, he ſpent ſome time in plu 
France, and more at Geneva. Upon his return home, he contracted an averſion t( be! 

. the government and liturgy of the Church of England; which diſpleaſing his father as f 
he went to New England in 1635, where his eminent parts having procured him land 
notice, the following ſeaſon he was choſen Governor: but in this poſt his unquief deli 
fancy raifing a thouſand ſcruples of conſcience, diſpleaſed the people, being ſtranger "<7 
thereto; he therefore returned to England about 1637, when he was appointed to thg ouſ] 
office of Treaſurer of the Navy. Upon the breaking-out of the civil commotions, h of 
adhered to the intereſt of the Parliament, with the utmoſt zeal and vigour, being, ig 
1643, one of the Commiſſioners ſent by them to invite the Scots to their aſſiſtance; hg He 
alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the great contriver and promoter of the ſolemn League ang Ma 
Covenant, though he was known to have an averſion to it and to Preſbytery, being gl 
zealous Independent. In 1644 he was the grand inſtrument of carrying the famoulit fer. 
ſelf-denying ordinance, which gave life and ſpirit to the Independent cauſe; he wal ad 
likewiſe one of the Commiſſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge, in 1645, and in that Wl 
the Iſle of Wight, in 1648: however, he did not approve of the force put upon ti ve 
Parliament by the Army, nor of the execution of the King, withdrawing for ſome tim brit 
from the ſcene while theſe things were acted; but upon the eſtabliſhment of the Con or 
monwealth he was appointed one of the Council of State, in which poſt he continu F 
till the difſoluticn of the Parliament by Cromwell in 1653, to whoſe authority he alva Ch; 
refuſed to ſubmit, and by whom he was impriſoned in Catiſbrook Caſtle; but on ul of 
depoſition of the Protector Richard, he was again made one of the Council of Sta fi 


In 1660 he was confined. On the Reſtoration, from the ſhare he had in the attainder f 
the Earl of Strafford, and in the whole turn of affairs to the change of Governmen b 
and aboye all, the great opinion Which was entertained of his parts and capacine 0 
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1W <nbroil matters again, the Court thought it neceſſary to put him out of the way: he 
a was therefore brought to trial, for imagining and compaſling the death of King 
| Charles I. and for taking upon him and uſurping the government; for which he was 
4 found guilty, and beheaded on Tower Hill. Drums were placed under the ſcaffold, 
+ WM to drown his voice when he attempted to ſpeak to the ſpectators. In his prayer, and 
in his writings, there was a peculiar obſcurity, which rendered them wholly unintelli- 
ze gible. He inclined to Origen's notion of an univerſal ſalvation to all, both the devils 
dee and the damned, and to the doctrine of pre- exiſtence. | 

7 Villiers, George, Duke of Buckingham, was the younger ſon of Sir George Villiers, 


and born at Brookeſby, in Leiceſterſhire, 1592, died 1628.—Never diſcovering any 


. [WW genius for letters, more regard was had, in the courſe of his education, to the accom- 
ia plimments of a gentlemen, than thoſe of a ſcholar. He travelled into France, where 
* he perfectly learned the French language, with all the exerciſes of the Nobleſſe, ſuch 
der #5 fencing and dancing; in which laſt he particularly excelled. On his return to Eng- 
nim land, he was introduced to James I. who, of all wiſe men living, was the moſt 
nie delighted and taken with handſome perſons and fine clothes. The King growing 
verf weary of his favourite the Earl of Somerſet, the promotion of Villiers went glori- 
the ouſly on. He was appointed a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and created a Knight 
| hl of the Order of the Garter. ** In a very ſhort time,” ſays Lord Clarendon, ** for 
i ſuch a prodigious aſcent,” he was made a Baron, a Viſcount, an Earl, a Marquis. 
He became Lord High Admiral of England, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and Maſter of the Horſe, and entirely diſpoſed of the favours of the King, in conferring 
ag f all the honours and all che offices of the three kingdoms, without a rival. During the 
nod period he attended Prince Charles into Spain, to fetch home his miſtreſs the Infanta, 
de was made a Duke. Charles ſucceeded to the throne in 1625, and the Duke conti- 

med in the ſame degree of favour, at the leaſt with the ſon, which he had enjoyed ſo 
many years under the father. The pernicious maxims he inculcated in theſe two 
Princes rendered him univerſally odious: at length, he was aſſaſſinated by Felton, at 
Portſmouth, when preparing for his naval expedition to Rochelle. 


Charles II. was the fon of the preceding; born at Wallingford Houſe, in the pariſh 
of St. Martin in the Fields, 1627; died 1688—He was educated at Cambridge, and 
aterwards travelled abroad. Upon the decline of the King's cauſe, he attended Prince 
Charles into Scotland, and, as a reward for his attachment, was created a Knight of 
the Garter, On the Reſtoration, he was made one of the Lords. of the Bed-chamber, 
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Villiers, George, Duke of Buckingham, a diſtinguiſhed Perſonage in the reign of | 


led to the Privy Council, and — Lond Lieutenant of Yorkſhire, and _—_— | 
5 „ | 
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of the Horſe, All theſe high offices he loſt in 1666, for becoming diſaffected to the ad mi 
King, and endeavouring to raiſe a mutiny in his Majeſty's forces; and an inſurrection MW divin 
was at the eve of breaking-out. The deteQton of this affair ſo exaſperated the King, 
who knew Buckingham to be capable of the blackeſt defigns, that he immediat 50 he re 
ordered him to be ſeized: but the Duke defended his houſe for ſome time by force, 
and at length found means to make his eſcape. This ſtorm, however, did not long Priel 
hang over his head; for, on his making an humble ſubmiſſion, King Charles tcok W mad: 
him again into favour, and reſtored him to his former offices. In 1671 he was ſent YM to tl 
Ambaſſador to France, where he was nobly entertained by Lewis XIV. and the next year 
year he was employed in a ſecond. embaſſy to that King at Utrecht. In 1674 be © ce 
reſigned the chancellorſhip of Cambridge, and became a zealous partiſan and favourer i Mea 
of the Nonconformiſts. In February 1676, his Grace, with the Earls of Saliſbury Arm 
and Shafteſbury, and Lord Wharton, were committed to the Lower, by order of the plary 
Houſe of Lords, for a contempt, in refuſing to retra& the purport of a ſpeech which 


the Duke had made concerning a diſſolution of the Parliament: but, upon a petition ſoon 
to the King, he was diſcharged the May following, and jcined with the Earl of not 
Shafteſbury in all the violences of oppoſition. In 1687, falling into an ill ſtate o cont 

health, he retired to his manor of Helmiſley, in Yorkſhire, where he generally paſſed furn 
his time in hunting and entertaining his friends, He died, afterthree days illneſs, of Biſh 

an ague and fever, ariſing from a cold which he caught by ſitting on the ground aftenliiſh from 

fox- hunting. As he had lived a profligate, he died a beggar; and as he bad raiſed nal rece! 
friend in his life, he found not one to lament him at his death. As a writer, however 7etir 
he ſtands in a quite different point of view. His poems, which are not very nume of F 

Tous, are capital in their kind; but what will immortaliſe his memory while our lau Line 

guape ſhall be underſtood, or true wit reliſned, is his celebrated comedy of“ Th his! 

e Rehearſal,” 1672; a comedy which is ſo perfect a maſter- piece in its way, and i worl 

truly an original,” that, notwithſtanding its prodigious ſucceſs, even the taſk of imitagſ Cou 

tion, which moſt kinds of excellence have excited inferior geniuſes to undertake, hal not - 
appeared too arduous to be attempted with regard to this, which through a whole ce ** © 

tury ſtill ſtands alone, e BARE FEI bleu 
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USHER, James, Archbiſhop of Armagh, in Ireland, and a moſt illuſtrious Prelatſ have 

as well for his-piety and other virtues, as for his great abilities and profound erudition Whic 

was deſcended from a very ancient family, and born at Dublin, 1580, died 1655-0-l '*y 

He diſcovered great parts, and a ſtrong paſſion for bcoks, from his infancy. He W and 

font to the College of Dublin in 1593, and was one of the three firſt ftudents who wal (cri 
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- WH admitted, He devoted himſelf entirely to the purſuit of all literature, human and 
l divine; and did ſo much increaſe in every kind of knowledge that his fame went 
„broad, and he ſoon became an example of piety, modeſty, and learning. In 1600 
de received the degree of Maſter of Arts, and in 1601, though under canonical age, 
0 yet, on account of his extraordinary attainments, was ordained both Deacon and 
g Prieſt, by his uncle Henry Uſher, then Archbiſhop of Armagh. In 1607 he was 
k made Chancellor of St. Patrick's, Dublin, and the fame year choſen Divinity Profeſſor 
(WM 10 the Univerſity. In 1612 he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity, and the next 
cr year, 3 London, publiſhed his firſt work “De Eccleſarum Chriſtianarum ſuc - 
Ml ©* ceffione & ſtatu, in 4to. In 1620 James I. promoted him to the Biſhoprick of 
er Meath, and juſt before King James died, he was advanced to the Archbiſhoprick of 
Armagh, in which ſituation he ated, as he had in every other ſtation, in a moſt exem- 
plary manner, and vigorouſly oppoſed the deſign of granting a more fall toleration to 
the Iriſh Papiſts. In 1640 he came over to England, with an intention to return very 
ſoon to Ireland, but was prevented by the Rebellion, being a man of too much note 
not to be deeply involved in and affected with the ſacceeding troubles. In the civil 
contentions in Ireland, he was plundered of every thing except his library, and ſome 
furniture in his houſe at Drogheda; whereupon the King conferred upon him the 
Biſhoprick of Carliſle, to be held in commendam, but which he received little benefit 
from: Parliament alſo voted him a penſion of 300 l. per annum, which yet he never 
received above once or twice. Having ofended the Parliament by ſome ſermons, he 
retired into Wales, In 1646 hewent to London, upon an invitation from the Counteſs 
of Peterborough, to make her houſe his home; and in'1647 was choſen Preacher of 
Lincoln's Inn. Amidſt all theſe changes, chances, difficulties, perils, and afflictions, 
his love of ſtudy and application to books, enabled him to publiſh learned and uſeful 
works, relating chiefly to antiquities, As he was ſeeing the King's execution from the 
Counteſs of Peterborough's houſe, near Whitehall, he would have fainted, if he had 
not been immediately carried off. In 1650 he publiſhed the fri part of his Annals 
Jof the Old Teſtament,” and the ſecond in 1654. In 1655 he was taken ill of a 
pleuriſy, and died at Ryegate, in Surry. He was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey. His 
library was ſo valuable, that the King of Denmark and Cardinal Mazarine would gladly 
have bought it, He was a man whoabounded in all graces, moral as well as ſpiritual, 
which, joined with the greateſt abilities and learning, made him, upon the whole, a 
ery ample character. He publiſhed a great many works in Latin and in Engliſh, 
and ſome in both languages were publiſhed after his death; he left alſo many manu- 
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WAKE, Dr. William, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, born 1657, died 1736-7.—He 2 
Was educated at Oxford, and taking orders was appointed Preacher to the Society of well 


Lincoln's Inn, diſtingniſhed himſelf in the diſpute between the Proteſtants and 
Papiſts, particularly againſt the Biſhop of Meaux'sExpoſition of the Doctrine of the his c 
Catholic Church,“ and attended Lord Preſton, Ambaſſador to France, as his Chap. the { 
lain. In 1689 he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and was appointed Deputy | 
| Clerk of the Cloſet, and Chaplain in Ordinary to their Majeſties: he was alſo made a MW gtead 
Canon of Chriſt Church; Rector of St. James's, Weſtminſter, in 1694; Dean of Exeter 


com 
in 1701; Biſhop of Lincoln in 1705; and Archbiſhop of Canterbury in 171 5-16. He aan, 
Was a principal figure in that great ſcene of controverſy which opened itſelf with regard of e 
to the Convocation, at the cloſe of the laſt century; at length the Archbiſhop decided fart; 


it, by publiſhing his work entitled“ The State of the Church and Clergy of Eng- and 
* land,” &c. Refides what he wrote and publiſhed in theſe, in two memorable con- 

troverſies he was the author of ſeveral other things, particularly an octavo volume of 
ſermons, and an Engliſh Verſion of The Genuine Epiſtles of the Apoſtolical Fa- 
.<* thers,” Kc. He was a man of uncommon abilities and learning; was an advocate Wl © 
for free enquiry and liberty, when he was young; but age and preferment ſeem to have 
changed him a little in that reſpect; at leaſt, he was far from being ſo zcalous about 
them, after his advancement to the ſee of Canterbury. | | 
Malle, Edmund, was the Son of a Gentleman, and born at Coleſhill, in Hertford- 
Mare, 1605, died 1687.—He was educated at Eton and at Cambridge, where he could 
not have remained long; for at 17 years of age he was choſen in the laſt Parliament off 


ent dig rem: 

2 I. and ſerved as Burgeſs for Agmondeſham. In 1623 Prince Charles had like to in 
Have been caſt away in the road of Andero, returning from Spain; on which occalion bis 
Mr. Waller wrote a poem Upon the Danger his Majeſty (being Prince) eſcaped in Hou 
the Road of St. Andero.” He was now known at Court, and careſſed by all the in t 
people of quality, who had any reliſh for wit and polite literature, He was returned decl 
urgeſs for Agmondeſham in the parliament which met in 1640, and diſtingoiſhed race 
himſelf in oppoſition to the Court. He was choſen to impeach Judge Crawley, which Geo 
he did in a warm and eloquent ſpeech. In 1642 he was one of the Commiſſioner Pore 
appointed by Parliament to preſent their propoſitions of peace to the King at Oxford ot f 
and in- 1643 was deeply engaged in a deſign to reduce the City of London and the Wa! 
Tower to the ſervice of the King; for which he was impriſoned one year, and any were 
19,0001. After he had ſayed himſelf from the conſequences of this plot, he travellec te 
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into France, where he continued ſeveral years. The other conſpirators were hanged. 
Upon his return to England, he fided with the men in power, particularly Oliver 
Cromwell, with whom he was very intimate. Hie wrote a panegyrick upon Crom- 
well itt 1654, as he did a poem upon his death in 1658. At the Refforation he was 
treated with great civility, by Charles II. who always made him one of the party in 
his diverſions, He fat in ſeveral parliaments after the Reſtoration, and continued in 
the full vigour of his genins to the end of his life; and his natural vivacity made his 
company agreeable to the laſt, In his political principles he was far from being as 
ſteady as he ought; but the rare felicity of converſation which he poſſeſſed, made his 
company acceptable when his ſpirit was odious; and he was atleaſt pitied where he was 
moſt deteſted, He was narrow in his nature, and he poſſeſſed an abjectneſs and want 


flattery; but, however unfavonrably we are obliged to think of Mr. Waller's virtues 
and moral accompliſhments, yet nothing can be higher than what is faid, and what 
indeed his own writings force us to believe, of his bo parts and wit, of his conſum- 
mate kill in poetry and polite literature, and above all, of his addreſs in improving 
and refining the Engliſh tongue. | | 

Walpole, Sir Robert, Earl of Orford, born at Houghton, in Norfolk, 1674, died 
1745.— He was educated at Eton and Cambridge. In 1700 he was choſen Member 
of Parliament for King's Lynn, and repreſented that borough in ſeveral 2 
parliaments. In 1705 he was appointed one of the Council to Prince George of Den- 


1. mark, Lord High Admiral of England; in 1707 appointed Secretary at War, and in 
1709 Treaſurer of the Navy. On the change of the Miniſtry, in 17:0, he was 


removed from all his poſts, and held no place afterwards during the Queen's reign. 
In i711 he was voted, by the Houſe of Commons, guilty of notorious corruption in 
his office of Secretary of State, He was committed-to the Tower, and expelled the 
"Houſe. The Whigs, however, on this occaſion, conſidered him as a kind of martyr 
in their cauſe. The borough of Lynn re-eleQed him; and though the Houſe 
declared the election void, they perfilted in their choice, and he appeared in the cha- 
rater of the champion of civil and religious liberty, A few days after the arrival of 
George I. from Hanover, he was appointed Receiver and Paymaſter General of the 
Forces, and a Privy Counſellor. On the opening of the new Parliament, a committee 
of ſecrecy was appointed to enquire into the conduct of the late Miniſtry, of which 
Walpole was appointed Chairman; and by his management articles of impeachment 
were read againſt the Earl of Oxford, Lord Bolingbroke, the Duke of Ormond, and 
tie Earl of Strafford, The eminent ſervices bg did the Crown, by the vigorous pro- 
PRI + r ; | ſecution 


of courage to ſupport him in any virtuous undertaking, and an infinuating and ſervile 
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Fecution of theſe Miniſters, procured him the extraordinary promotions of Firk Com. MW tnem 
miſſioner of the Treaſury, and Chancellor and Under Treaſurer of the Exchequer; creat, 
but, on a diſagreement, two years after, happening between him and Mr. Secretary WM voce 
Stanhope, he reſigned, molt probably with a view to be reſtored to a greater plenitude MW moſt 
of power. On the day of his reſignation, he brought in the famous Sinking-Fund MW then 
Bill. In the next ſeſſion he oppoſed the Miniſtry in every ching: but early in 1720 WI now. 
the rigour of the patriot began to ſoften, and the complaiſance of the courtier to publi 
appear; and he was again appointed Pay-maſter of the Forces; nor was it long before “ Pr 
he acquired full miniſterial power, being appointed Firſt Lord of the Treaſury and and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1725 he was made Knight of the Bath, and the WM attrae 
year after, Knight of the Garter. The meaſures of his adminiſtration, during the long MI Chap 
time he remained prime or rather ſole Miniſter, have been often danvaſſed with all the“ EI 
Teverity of critical enquiry, and variouſly determined. Though he had been called WM Þlithe 
the Father of Corruption, and is faid to have boaſted that he knew every man's price, I ef th 
In 1742 the oppoſition prevailed, and he was obliged to reſign all his offices. To © D. 
Tcreen him from any further reſentment of the Houſe of Commons, he was created Earl} from 
'of Orford, and gratified with a penſion of 40091. in conſideration of his long and fou 
Faithful ſervices. About the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, and beginning off 
George I. he wrote ſeveral political pamphlets. 393 
Faijingham, Sir Francis, an eminent Stateſman, born at Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, died 
15389.—He was educated at Cambridge, and afterwards travelled abroad. He reſided} 
as Ambaſſador in France, during the Civil Wars in that kingdom. In 1573 he was 
appointed one of the principal Secretaries of State, and ſworn a Privy Counſellors 
He now devoted himſelf to the ſervice of his country and his Queen. * To him, 
ſays Lloyd, men's faces ſpoke as well as their tongues; and their countenance 


were indexes of their hearts. He maintained fifty-three agents and eighteen ſpicy * £0 
“ in foreign courts.” | | At 

Warburton, Dr. William, Biſhop of Glouceſter, and a Prelate of gigantic abilities En 
Was the fon of a country attorney, born at Newark upon Trent, 1698, died 1779. of a 
He was originally bred to the law, and practiſed as an attorney and ſolicitor at the ear, 
Place of his birth; but finding buſineſs precarions, he turned his thoughts towards kins 
profeſſion in which his literary acquiſitions would be more valuable. It has been ſugY Durh 
geſled that he was for ſome time Uſher to a ſchool. In 1724 his firſt work, under th es 
üütle of Miſcellaneous Tranſlations from the Roman Clafhcs,” appeared: it is dediſꝶ Glout 
cared to Sir Robert Sutton, and ſeems to have laid the foundation of his frit eccle 4 vhich 
faſtical preferment. In 1726 he came to London, and was introduced to Mr. Pope Phra 


enemy 
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enemies. In 1728 he had the honour to be in the King's lift of Maſters of Arts, 
created at Cambridge, and was preſented to the re&ory of Burnt Broughton, in the 
dioceſe of Lincoln, which he retained till his death, and there planned ſome of his 
moſt important works. In 1736 he emerged from the obſcurity of a private life into 
the notice of the world. The firſt publication, which rendered him afterwards famous, 
WH now appeared, entitled“ The Alliance between Church and State,” &c. In 1737 he 
Wl publiſhed the firſt volume of The Divine Legation of Moſes, demonſtrated on the 
Principles of a religious Deiſt,“ &c. which met with a very outrageous reception, 
1 WJ and ſo much abuſe, that he was conſtrained to defend himſelf. His merit had now 
WF attraſted the notice of the Heir Apparent to the Crown, to whom he was appointed 
ol Chaplain. In 1738, Pope being accuſed of Spinoſiſm and Naturaliſm, in his 
« Eſſay on Man,“ Warburton publiſhed ſeven letters in his defence, which eſta- 


al bliſhed a firm friendſhip between them; and when Pope died, he committed the care 
e, Jof the publication of his works to Warburton. In 1741 the ſecond volume of The 
0 


„Divine Legation'“ appeared, and various anſwers and objections to it ſtarted up 
from different quarters. Mr. Warburton turned his attention to theſe attacks on his 
favourite work, and defended himſelf in a manner which, if it did not prove him to 
be poſſeſſed of much humility or diffidence, at leaſt demonſtrated that he knew how to 
vield the weapons of controverſy with the hand of a maſter. His anſwers are couched 
in thoſe high terms of confident ſuperiority which marked almoſt every performance 
that fell from his pen during the remainder of his life. In 1745, upon the Rebellion 
breaking-out in Scotland, he publiſhed three very excellent and ſeaſonable ſermons, 


1746 he was elected, by the Society of Lincoln's Inn, to be their Preacher. Ja 1747 
appeared his edition of Shakeſpeare. Soon after, he publiſhed Julian, or a Diſ- 
* courſe concerning the. Earthquake and fiery Eruption which defeated the Emperor's 
* Attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jeruſalem, 1750;“ in anſwer to Middleton's 
* Enquiry concerning the miraculous Powers.” In 1753 he publiſhed the firſt volume 
of a courſe of fermons on natural and revealed religion; and this, in the ſubſequent 
jear, was followed by a ſecond. In 1754 he was appointed one of his Majeſty's Chap- 


le was advanced to the Deanery of Briſtol, and in 1759 he was promoted to the See of 
Glouceſter. In 1765 appeared the. third volume of The Divine Legation,” 


paired, 


which involved him in a controverſy with his former antagoniſt, Dr. Stebbing. In 


kins in Ordinary, and the next year was preſented to a prebend in the cathedral of 
Durham, and about the ſame time took the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 17937 


vbich produced, the well-known controverſy between him and Dr. Lowth. In 1767 
peared his third volume of ſermons, His faculties continued for ſome time unim- 
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ppared, after this period. It is a melancholy reflection, that a life ſpent in the con- 


88 on 
tant purſuit of knowledge frequently terminates in the loſs of thoſe powers, the to! 
cultivation and improvement of which are attended to with too ſtrict and unabated a ſup 
degree of ardour: this was, in ſome degree, the misfortune of Dr. Warburton ; he bis 
$racually ſunk into a melancholy, in which it was a fatigue to him to enter into | var: 
general converſation. Dr. Johnſon mentions this literary phaznomenon as a man of | } 
vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, ſupplied by inceſſant and unlimited WI x, 
enquiry; and in every work he at once exerted the powers of the ſcholar, the rea- at 
ſoner, and the wit. His abilities gave him an haughty confidence, which he dif. | def 
dained to conceal or mollify ; and his impatience of oppoſition diſpoſed him to treat Are 
his adverſaries with ſeach contemptuous ſuperiority, as made his readers commonly red. 
his enemies, and excited againſt the advocate the wiſhes of ſome who favoured the fm. 
cauſe. His ſtyle is copious without ſelection, and forcible without neatneſs; he he 
took the words that preſented themſelves: his diction is coarſe and impure, and his . [ 

ſentences are unmeaſured. 25 | | | . F 
Vaterland, Dr. Daniel, an eminent Divine, born at Waſely, in Lincolnſhire, ¶ gude 
1683, died 1740.—He was educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, and com- Log 

mencing Tutor, became a great ornament and advantage to his college, In this 4 | 
capacity, he drew up a tract, entitled “ Advice to a Young Student, with a . Ul 
% Method of Study for the frſt Four Years.” In 1713 he became Maſter of his fg 
college, and was ſoon after appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to George I, In 1720 oy 
he preached the firſt courſe of lectures, founded by Lady Moyer for the defence of 8 - 
our Lord's divinity. He went through ſeveral preferments, and at the time of his Ns 
death was Canon of Windſor, Archdeacon of Middleſex, and Vicar of Twicken-“ Cam 
ham. He was the author of a great many pieces in the theological way, eſpecially$ "ig 
upon the Trinity; and is moſt likely to have his memory preſerved, by having a. _ 
famous controverſy with Dr. Samuel Clarke upon that ſubject. | 1 Ne, 
Watts, Dr. Iſaac, was born at Southampton, of parents who were eminent for ., or 
iety, and as conſiderable ſufferers for conſcience ſake, 1674, died 1748.—In 1690 Ty 
C was ſent to London for academical education, where he was placed under the Keil) 
Reverend Mr. Thomas Rowe, to whom he inſcribed an ode in his Hor Lyrice.'Y Ro 
In 1693 he joined in communion with the Church, in which his tutor was paſtor Ap 
In 1596 he was invited, by Sir John Hartopp, to Stoke Newington, to be Tutor t beef 5 
his ſon, where he continued four years, In 1698 he began to.preach, and was th ok 
ſame year choſen Aſſiſtant to the Reverend Dr. Iſaac Chauncey, and in 1702 ſuc$ 1 
ceeded him in the paſtoral office. About 1716, being very ill, Sir Thomas * « ſhe 
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on a principle of friendſhip, and compaſſion, took him, in a very languiſhing ſtate, 
to his houſe ; where, fram that moment, to the day of his death, he was abundantly 
ſupphed with all that could miniſter either to the convenience and ſatisfation of 
his life. Perhaps no author before him did ever appear with reputation on ſuch a 
variety of ſubjects as he has done, both as a proſe writer and a poet. | 

Wharton, Henry, a Divine of moſt uncommon. abilities; born at Worſtead, in 
Norfolk, (of which pariſh his father was Vicar) 1564, died 1695.—He was educated 
at Cambridge, In 1688 he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a publiſher of ſome pieces in 
defence of the Proteſtant religion, and the ſame year was admitted Chaplain to 
Archbiſhop Sancroft, who gave him the vicarage of Minſter, and afterwards the 
rectory of Chortham. In 1692 he publiſhed ,** A Defence of Pluralities;”” and the 
ſame year was printed, in two volumes, folio, his ©* Anglia Sacra,” &c. In 1695 
he publiſhed, in folio, The Hiſtory of the Troubles and Trials of Archbiſhop” 
% Laud,” and the ſame year, in 8vo.,** Hiftoria de Epiſcopis'& Decanis Londinen- 
% fibus &c. ad annum, MDXL.” He was a man of great natural endowments, of 
quick apprehenſion, ſolid judgement, and faithful memory. His conſtitution was 
vigorous and healthful; but his immoderate application and labours, together with 
the too violent operation of a medicine which weakened his ſtomach, ſo far broke 
it, that all the art and ſkill of the moſt experienced phyſicians could not preſerve his 
life. | 

Whifton, William, a Divine of very uncommon parts, of very uncommon learn- 
ing, but of a more uncommon character, was the ton of a Clergyman, and born at 
Norton, near Twycroſs, in Leiceſterſhire, 1667, died 1752.—He was educated at 
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Cambridge, where be particularly applied himſelf to the mathematics. In 1693 he 
became Maſter of Arts, and ſoon, ſet up for a Tutoz; hut his ill health not permit- 
ting him to follow that line, he became 71 1 to Dr. Moore, then Biſhop of 
Norwich, in which ſituation he publiſhed his firſt work, entitled A new Theory 
* of the Earth,” & c. wherein he endeavoured to ſhow that the doctrine laid down 
in the Holy Ccriptures was perfectly agreeable to reaſon and philoſophy. Mr. John 
Keill wrote againſt it; yet it 1 80 no ſmall reputation to the author. In 1698 
Diop Moore gave him the living of Loweſtoft cum Keſſingland, in Suffolk, where 
te applied himſelf moſt earneſtly and conſcientiouſly to the care of ſouls. In the 
depinning of the preſent century he was called to be Sir Iſaac Newton's Deputy, 
and afterwards made his ſucceſſor in the Lucaſian profeſſorſhip of mathematics, 
when he refigned his living, and went to Cambridge. In 1702 he publiſhed «* A 


mort View of the Chronology of ha” BY Teſtament, and of the Harmony of 
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e the Four Evangeliſts;” and in 1703 Tacquet's Euclid.” In 1706 he pub. 
liſhed ©** An Eſſay on the Revelation of St. John;” in 1707, *©. Preled4iones Aftrone- . 
«©, mice,” and Sir Haac Newton's “ Arithmelica Univer/aiis,” by the author's per- 
miſſion. In 2708 he drew up An Eſſay upon the Apoſtolical Conftitutions.” At 
this time he had read over the two firſt centuries of the church; and found that the 
Euſebian, or commonly called Arian, doctrine was, for the main, the doctrine of 
thoſe ages; and as he thought it a point of duty to communicate what he had thus 
diſcovered, ſo his heterodox notions upon the article of the Trinity were now pretty 
generally known. In 1709 he publiſhed a volume of ſermons and eſſays, one of 
Which is to prove that our aviour had ſeveral brothers and ſiſters. In 17 10 he pub · 
lihedPrælectiones Phyfico-Mathematice,” &c, and it may be ſaid, with no ſmall 
Honour to Whiſton, that he was one of the firſt, if not the, very firſt, who ex, 
plained the Newtonian "philoſophy in a popular way, ſo that the generality of | 
readers might comprehend it. He had ſome time embraced the Arian hereſy, and 
was forming projects to ſupport and propagate it; and, among other things, had 
tranſlated *© Apoſtolical Conſtitutions“ into Engliſh, which favoured that doctrine, 
and which he aſſerted to be genuine. The conſequence was, he was deprived of his 
profeſſorſhip, and baniſhed the Univerſity of Cambridge. In 1711 he publiſhed his 
four volumes of Primitive Chriſtianity revived,” in 8vo.. for which the Convoca- 
tion fell very vehemently upon him. On his expulſion from Cambridge, he ſettled 
in London. In 1721 a large ſubſcription was made for the. ſupport of his family; it 
amounted: to 4701.''and' was, he tells us, by far the greateſt ſum that ever was put 
into his hands by his friends. It was upon contributions of this nature that he 
ſeems chiefly to have depended; for, though he drew profits from reading lectures 
upon philoſophy, aſtronomy, and even divinity, and alſo from his numerous publi- 
cations, it would have been very inſufficient, had not his learning, integrity, and 
piety, procured him the charity of thoſe who knew him. He ſpent the remainder ? 
of his long life in the way he was now in; that is, in talking and acting againſt 
Athanaſianiſm, and for Primitive Chriſtianity, and in writing and publiſhing books 
from time to time. In 1748 he publiſned Memoirs of his own Life and Wri- 
«*« tings,” which are particularly curious. Mr. Collins ſays, that he was a man of 
moſt extraordinary parts, and of great acquired learning, particularly in philoſophy 
and mathematics, but above all, in theology: He was upright and very religious, 
and. a moſt zealous Chriſtian: he paid no regard to faſhionable doctrines, nor to 
faſhionable divines. He was not bound by articles which he had ſubſcribed, but 
renounced. them when he judged: them erroneous: but his judgement does dot ion 4 
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to have been equal to his ſapacity, learning, zeal, and integrity; and he was a 
perſon who formed vaſt projects and deſigns for the defence of natural and revealed 
religion, and ſor reſtoring Primitive Chriſtianity among us. - aber 3 
_ Whitehead, Paul, was the Son of a Tradeſman in London, born 1710, died 1774. 
His talent for poetry is ſaid to have diſcovered itſelf very early, for he had na 
ſooner. learned to write, than all his letters to his relations were drawn up in rhyme. 
He was originally intended for buſineſs, but afterwards retired to the Temple, in 
order to ſtudy the law. Becoming acquainted with Fleetwood the player, he was 
drawn in to be jointly engaged with him in a bond of 3000 l. on which account he 
was confined in the Fleet Priſon for ſome years. The firſt pieces which brought him 
any fame were The State Dunces,” and Manners,” a; ſatire: in both theſe 
pieces he ſhows himſelf a patriot, even to Republicaniſm. In 1747 he publiſhed a 
ſatire entitled“ Honour,“ and in 1748, a moek-heroic poem, called the“ Gym 
« naſiad,“ to ridicule the brutiſh, cuſtom of boxing: afterwards this poet con- 
cerned himſelf little with the fame of writing; nor is there any material compoſi- | 
tion of bis after the Epiltle to Dr. Thompſon.” He ſpent three days before his | 
death in burning his manuſcripts. | Pp 1 | * 1 
' Wintelocke, Bulſtrode, a great Lawyer and Politician, ſon of Sir James Whites 1 
locke, born in London, 1605, died 1676.— He was educated at Oxford, and thence 
removed to the Middle Temple, where he became eminent for his {kill in the com- 
mon law, as well as in other ſtudies. In the Long Parliament he was choſen a burgeſt 
for Marlow, in Bucks, and was appointed Chairman of the Committee for drawing 
up the charge againſt the Earl of Strafford, and one of the managers againſt him 
at his trial. In 1643 he was nominated one of, the Commiſſioners to treat of peace 
Vith the King, at Oxford, and one of the Lay-gentlemen to fit among the Aﬀembly 
r Jof Divines. In 1648 he was made one of the four Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, 
ſt ad Attorney of the Duchy of Lancaſter, He retired into the country, that he 
s night not have any concern in the King's trial. In 1649 he was elected one of the 
IM fiurty perſons of the Council of State, alſo made High Steward of the City of 
Oxford, and conſtituted Keeper of the King's Library and Medals, which he had 
before hindered from being ſold. In 1653 he went Ambaſſador to Sweden, and on 
bis return, in 1654, was made one of the Commiſſioners of the Exchequer. In 
1656 he was choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, pro tempore, and the year 
blowing ſummoned by the Protector to fit in the other Houſe, by the name of 
Bulſtrode - Lord Whitelocke: In 1659 he was made Preſident of the Council of 
Nate, and one of the Committee of Safety: ſoon after, he retired into the countty, 
5 | | | LI 2 | where 
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where he ſpent the remainder of his days, Beſides his“ Memorial of Engliſh | 
Affairs, he wrote ſeveral other pieces. Like that noble Roman Portius Cato, 
as deſcribed by Nepos, He was a ftateſman and learned in the law, a great com- 
% mander, an eminent orator, and an excellent ſcholar.” In bis ſeveral high and 
important ſtations, he was vigilant and upright, and in his profeſſion of fignal repu. | 
tation. 

Wilkins, Dr. Jobn, Biſhop of Cheſter, was the ſon of a goldſmith in Oxford, 
and born in Northamptonſhire, 1614, died 1672.—He was educated at Oxford, 
and afterwards entered into orders. Upon the breaking-out of the Civil War, he 
adhered to the Parliament, and took the ſolemn League and Covenant. In 1648 he 
was made Warden of Wadham College; next year he was created Doctor of Divi- 
nity, and about that time took the engagement. In 1656 he married the ſiſter of 
Oliver Cromwell, and procured a diſpenſation to retain the wardenſhip notwith- 
ſanding. In 1659 he was made Maſter of Trinity College, from which he was 
ejected on the Reſtoration : then he became Preacher of Gray's Inn, and Rector of 
St. Lawrence Jewry. About this time, he was elected Member of the Royal 
Society, was choſen one of their Council, and proved one of the moſt eminent 
members, Soon after he was made Dean of Rippon, and in 1668 Biſhop of 
Cheſter. His ſwearing allegiance to Charles II. after he was reſtored to the Crown, | 
as to the uſurpers while they prevailed, has occaſioned his being charged with } 
being various and unſteady in his principles; with having no principles at all; with 
Hobbiſm, and every thing that is bad: yet the greateſt and beſt qualities are 
aſcribed to him by ſo many eminent and good men, that one cannot help conclu-J 
ding him to have been a moſt excellent perſon. He wrote ſeveral works, all of 
them ingenious and learned, and many of them particularly curious and entertain- 
ing | 


Williams, Dr. John, Archbiſhop of York, was the ſan of a Gentleman, and 


born in Caernarvonſhire, in Wales, 1582, died 1650.—He was educated at Cam- — f 
bridge. His natural parts were very uncommon, and his application was ſtill more Urs 
fo, and he became particularly dexterous in buſineſs. After ſeveral preferments, he for 
was collated to the Deanery of Saliſbury, and the year after removed to the Deanery Dock 
of Weſtminſter, The Lord Chancellor Bacon being removed from his office in Shar 
2621, Williams was made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, alſo Biſhop of Lincoln this 
with the Deanery of Weſtminſter, and the Rectory of Waldgrave in commendam. Hq 4 
attended King James at his death, and preached his funeral ſermon; but his Lordi dic 
Mip's conduct not being agreeable to the Duke of Buckingham, he was rn ＋ gay 
mow. 
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Charles I. from his poſt of Lord Keeper. Upon there being a ſettled miſunder- 
ſanding between Williams and Laud, the Archbiſhop contrived him to be ſined 
10,0001. in the Star Chamber, and ſuſpended and impriſoned during his Majeſty's 
pleaſure, Hacker ſays, that upon the impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, he 
defended the rights of the Biſhops in a very ſignificant ſpeech; but Lord Claren 
don relates juſt the contrary. In 1641 he was advanced to the Archbiſhoprick of 
York, and the ſame year oppoſed, in a long ſpeech, the bill for. depriving the: 
Biſhops of their ſeats in the Houſe of Lords. He was very active for his Majeſty" 
during the civil commotions, and after the King's death ſpent the remainder of his 
days in ſorrow, ſludy, and devotion. Beſides ſeveral ſermons, he publiſhed a bool 
12 Archbiſhop Laud's innovations in church matters and religious ceremonies. 
e new-clothed the old ruins of the Abbey Church at Weſtminſter, raiſed the 
beautiful library of St. John's, Cambridge, and built a very complete chapel at 
Lincoln College, Oxford. He was a man of great hoſpitality, charity, and gene- "i 
oy eſpecially to gentlemen of narrow fortunes, and poor ſcholars in both Unis 
verſities. * | | 
Williams, Anna, born in South Wales, 1706, died 1783.— Her father, who was a * 
ſurgeon and phyſician, conceiving he had been fortunate enough to aſeertain the 
longitude by magnetiſm, came to London, accompanied by his daughter, in 17303 
bat the bright views which had allured him from his profeſſion: ſoon vaniſhed, and 
expoſed him and his daughter to ſevere tiials. In 1740 ſhe loſt her ſight by a cata- 
ract, which prevented her in a great meaſure from aſſiſting his diſtreſſes: ſhe conti- 
aued, however, the exerciſe of her needle. | In 1746, notwithſtanding her blind- 
neſs, ſhe publiſhed *© The Life of the Emperor Julian, with Notes, tranſlated 
* from the French of F. La Bleterie,” Moſt probably this publication afforded 
but a temporary relief to their misfortunes, At this time Mr. Williams, who © 


* 
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2 imparted his afflictions to all from whom he hoped conſolation or aſſiſtance, told his 
oY tory to Dr. Johnſon, and. ſpoke of his daughter's acquirements and blindneſs? : : 
hel Mrs. Johnſon found her poſſeſſed. of ſuch qualities as recommended her ſtrongly for i 


a friend, and a ſtrict intimacy enſued. Upon the death of Mrs. Johnſon, the + | 
Doctor Kill retained a regard for her: he recommended her to the hands of Mr. bf 
Sharp, the ſurgeon, who pronounced the recovery of her fight impoſſible. After N 
this. dreadful ſentence, ſhe never left the Doctor's roof, and his kindneſs and convert 
ation ſoothed her melancholy ſituation: her ſociety ſeemed to alleviate the ſorrows - 
which his late loſs had occaſioned. In 1755 her circumſtances were rendered more 
taly, by the profits of a benefit play, 11 her by the Kindneſs of W 
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from which ſhe received 2001. In 1766 ſhe publiſhed a volume of Miſcellanies 
m Proſe and Verſe.” The latter days of her life were now rendered eaſy, and 
ſhe died at the houſe of her friend in Bolt Court, Fleet Street. She bequeathed all 
her little effects to a charity which had been inſtituted for the education of poor 
deſerted girls, ſupported by the voluntary contributions of ſeveral ladies. She 
underſtood French and Italian, and had an uncommon ſkill in geography. Her 
raſte for literature was pure and penetrating. Her moral and religious character was 
moſt exemplary. In friendſhip ſhe was unſhaken; and thoſe who conſulted her, 
found a moſt zealous and ſound adviſer. | 

Wilfon, Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of Sodor and Man, born at Burton Wirral, in 
Cheſhire, 1663, died -1555.,—He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. In 


1689 he was ordained a Prieſt, and in 1692 became Domeltic Chaplain to the Earl of } 


Derby, as well as Preceptor to his ſon Lord Strange. In 1696 he was offered by the 
Earl the Biſhoprick of the Iſle of Man, which he refuſed, but at length was 
obliged to accept it. In 1699 he publiſhed a book entitled“ The Principles and 
«© Daties of Chriſtianity,” in Monks and Engliſh, the firſt book ever printed in the 
Monks language: he alſo began to found parochial libraries, which he afterwards 
eſtabliſhed and completed through his dioceſe. In 1703 he obtained the Act of Set- 


tlement, and the ſame year his Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions“ were paſled into a 


law. Henceforward this Prelate continued to perform all the offices of a good 
biſnop and a good man, feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, out of a 


revenue of zool. a year. He lived to a very great age, and was continually em- 
ployed in the proper buſineſs of his function. His works, in two volumes, folio, ? 


conſiſt of religious tracts and ſermons, witk a ſhort ** Hiſtory of the Iſle of Man.” 


born at Weſterham, in Kent, 1726.—He ſeemed, by nature, formed for military 
greatneſs: his memory was retentive; his judgement deep; his comprehenſion 


inherent principles of his nature, and the uniform rule o 


Welfe, Major General James, was the Son of Lieutenant General Edward Wolfe, | 


amazingly quick and clear; and his courage was not only uniform and daring, but 
connected with ſtrength, ſteadineſs, and activity of mind, which no difficulties 3 
could obſtruct, or dangers deter. Generous almoſt to profuſion, he contemned every 
little art for the acquiſition of wealth, whilſt he ſearched after objects for his charity 
and benevolence; the deſerving ſoldier never went unrewarded, and even the needy } 
inferior officer frequently taſted of his bounty. He enjoyed a large ſhare of the 
friendſhip, and almoſt the univerſal good-will of mankind; and, to crown all, fin- } 
cerity and candour, a true ſenſe of honour, juſtice, and public liberty, ſeemed the 
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himſelf, at a very early period, to the profeſſion of arms, and was ſoon ſingled out 
as a moſt riſing military genius. At the battle of La Feldt, he exerted himſelf in a 


maſterly manner, and at every following engagement in Germany, in the war 
which terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. When Lieutenant Colonel of 
Kingſley's regiment, he introduced ſuch regularity and exactneſs of diſcipline into his 
corps, that, as long as the ſix Britiſh battalions on the plains of Minden are 
recorded in hiſtory, ſo long will the ſtand of that regiment be remembered to his 
honour. He was greatly inſtrumental in the taking of Louiſburgh in Cape Breton, 
and had ſcarcely returned, wl en he was appointed to command the important expe- 
dition againſt Quebec, where, after many unforeſeen difficulties, ſingly and alone in 
opinion, he formed and executed that great, that dangerous, yet neceſſary plan, 
which drew out the French to their 26 <a and will for 2 

Conqueror of Canada; but, when within the graſp of victory, he received a ball 


through his wriſt, and another through his body, having barely time to be ſenſible of 


it, and to expreſs his fatisfa&jon with his expiring breat 

Welſey, Thomas, Archbiſhop of York, Chancellor of England, Cardinal Prieſt of 
St. Cicily, and Legate à /atere; born at Ipſwich, in Suffolk, 1471, died 1530. 
He was deſcended of mean parents, and educated at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Among other preferments, in 1506 he was made one of the King's Chaplains, and 


was recommended as a fit perſon to negociate the intended marriage between Henry 
VII. and Margaret Ducheſs of Savoy. On his return, he was rewarded with the 
Deanery of Lincoln, and alſo with a Prebend in that church. Upon the acceſſion of 


Henry VIII. he ſoon recommended himſelf to the favour of the King. He was 


made Chief Almoner, Regiſtrar of the Order of the Garter. In 1513 he attended 
the King into France, and upon the taking of Tournay, was made Biſhop of that 
city, In 1514 he was made Biſhop of Lincoln, and ſoon after Archbiſhop of Vork; 


in 1515 Cardinal of St. Cicily, and the ſame year Lord Chancellor of England. 
In 15 16 he had a commiſſion from the Pope to be Legate & latere. Beſides the profits 
of the above poſts, he held the rich Abbey of St. Alban's, the Biſhopricks of Durham 


and Wincheſter in commendam, and held in form the Biſhopricks of Bath, Worceſter, * 


and Hereford, From all theſe preferments, and numerous preſents and penſons from 


foreign princes, his annual income exceeded the revenues of the Crown; and in this 


capacity he kept 800 ſervants, among whom were g or 10 lords, 1 5 knights, and 49 


eſquires. He had now abſolutely engroſſed the King's favour to himſelf; all foreign 7 
veaties and places of truſt were under his direction. He aſpired to the Popedom, - 


on the deaths of Leo X. and Adrian VI. but without tycceſs; ar laſt, he — 
ö . 4 und 


enominate him the 
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under the King's diſpleaſure, His too great obſequiouſneſs to the See of Rome, in 3 
the proceſs relating to the King's divorce from Queen Catharine, and ſome inferior 7 
accidents, concurred to deſtroy his intereſt with his Majeſty. In 1529 the Great in 
Seal was taken from him, his goods ſeized, and himſelf impeached of high treaſon. A 


He was committed to the cuſtody of the Lieutenant of the Tower, who had orders fe 
to bring him to London. This diſgrace affected his mind to ſuch a degree, that he Fa 
fell fick at Sheffield, in the Earl of Shrewſbury's houſe, whence, by flow degrees, 
he proceeded as far as Leiceſter, where he is ſaid to have taken poiſon, to F an 

end to his miſerable exiſtence. In his laſt agony he regretted that he had not BY 
ſerved God with the ſame fidelity he had always uſed towards his Royal Maſter. He | 


was the greateſt inſtance many ages had produced of the variety and inconſtancy of 4 
human affairs, both in his riſe and fall. By his temper in both, it appears that he . 


was unworthy of his greatneſs, and deſerved what he ſuffered. However, a great EI 
writer declares, that few ever fell from ſo high a ſtation with leſs crimes objected 
againſt them; and it muſt be acknowledged, that his ſchemes for the promotion of 


learning were noble and well 1aid, as appears from the ſeven lectures which he 2 
founded at Oxford, from his college there, now Chriſt Church, and his ſchool at of 


Ipſwich. 6 ; | 
Nod, Anthony, an eminent Antiquary and Biographer, born at Oxford, 1032, ha 
wherethe was educated, died 1695.—[n 1663 he began to lay the foundation of his 


© -Hiftoria & Antiquitates Univerſitatis Oæonienſis, which was publiſhed in 1674, in | 1 
two volumes, folio. Afterwards, he undertock another work, entitled ©* {there 4 p 
*©: Oxontenfis,”” which firſt appeared in 1691, folio. In this work, he took ſome I 
liberties with the Earl of Clarendon, their late Chancellor, which expoſed him to Fl « { 
the cenſure of the Univerſity: he was alſo animadverted upon by Biſhop Burnet. } dit 
As a collector, Mr. Wood deſerves highly of poſterity ; but his narrowneſs of mind be 
and furious prejudices are unpardonable; and he wants corre&neſs, both of judge- po 
ment and ſtyle, in his works. CIAO 95 4 

Woodward, Dr. John, an eminent Natural Philoſopher and Phyſician, born in | 
Derbyſhire, 1669, died 1728.—He was educated at a country ſchool, where he A tic 
obtained a knowledge of the Greek apd Latin languages, He was afterwards ſent ve. 
to London, and put apprentice to a linen-draper; but he ſoon quitted that ſtation, ca 
and applied, with uncommon diligence and application, to his ſtudies. He became , on 


acquainted with Dr. Peter Barwick, who took him under his tuition in his own $5 
Nh CPUs anatomy, and phylic. $ 40 


family. In this ſituation he continued to ſtudy 5 1e 
In 1692 he was choſen to fill the Profeſſorſhip of Phyſic, in Greſham * 1 


— 
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1693 he was choſen a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1895 he obtained his degre 
Beer of Phyfic, by a patent from Archbiſhop Teniſon; and the yeat 1 
was admitted to the ſame degree at Cambridge, and a Member of Pembroke Hall, 
in that Univerfity, The ſame year he publiſhed ““ An Eſſay towards a Natural 
% Hiſtory of the Earth,” In 1702 he was choſen a Fellow of the College bf Phy- 
ſicians. He wrote other tracts, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and 


ſeparately. In the Univerſity of Cambridge he founded a lecture to be read on hits 
„ FEflay on the Earth,“ and handſomely endowed it. 


Wetton, Sir Henry, eminent for learning and politics, was the Son of 'a Gentle- 
man, and born at Boeton Hall, in Kent, 1568, died 1639.,-He was educated at 
Wincheſter and Oxford, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his wit and learning; he 
then travelled abroad, and cultivated the acquaintance of men moſt eminent for 
learning and the fine arts., On his return, he was made Secretary to the Earl of 
Eſſex, and continued with him till the Earl was apprehended for high treaſon, when 
he fled his country, and was received into the confidence of the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, who, having diſcovered a deſign to take away the life of James VII. of 
Scotland, diſpatched Wotton thither to give him notice of it. Upon the acceſhom 
of King James, he returned to England, was knighted, and ſent Ambaſſador to the 
1 of Venice, and afterwards went upon many other embaſſies. In 1623 be 
had the provoitſhip of Eaton College given him, which place he held till his death. 
He was buried in the chapel belonging to the College; and in his will appointed this 
epitaph to be put over his grave—** Hic jacet hujus ſententia primus audtor, Dij- 
* putandi Pruritus Eccleſis Scabies.” Nomen alias guærr: that is, Here lies the 
* firſt Author of this Sentence, The Itch of Diſputation is the Scab of the 
* Church.” Seek his name elſewhere.” He was a great enemy to wrangling and 
diſputes about religion, and uſed to cut inquiries ſhort with ſmart replies. He had 
begun the Life of Luther,” and alſo the Hiſtory of England, but never 
finiſhed either. After his death were publiſhed ““ Religuia Mottoniæ, and The 
State of Chriſtendom.“ 

Wren, Sir Chriſtopher, a learned and moſt illuſtrious Architect and Mathema- 
tician, was the ſon of a Clergyman, and born at Knoyle, 1632, died 4923.—When 
very young, he diſcovered a peculiar turn for mathematical learning. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he took a Maſter's degree in 1652, and ſoon after became 
one of that ingenious and learned ſociety, who then met at Oxford for the improve- 
ment of natural and experimental philoſophy. In 1657 he was choſen Profeſſor of 
Aſtronomy in Greſham College, and in 1658 communicated ſome demonſtrations 

| concerning 
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concerning Cycloids, to Dr. Wallis; which were afterwards publiſhed by the Doctor 
at Tue end of his treatiſe upon that ſubject: he alſo ſolved the problem propoſed by ſer 
Paſcal. to all the Engliſh 'Mathematicians, and returned another to the Mathemati- 
clans of France, of which they never gave any ſolution. In 1669 he was choſen 
Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, and ſoon after created Doctor of Civil his 
Law. By order of Charles II. he was ſent for to aſſiſt Sir John Denham, Surveyor del 
General of his Majeſty's Works. In 1663 he was choſen Fellow of the Royal 
Society, In 1665 he travelled into France. Oh his return, he was appointed Archi- dif 
tect and one of the Commiſſioners for the reparation of St. Paul's Cathedral. In 
1666, a few days after the Fire, he drew a plan for a new city. In 1668 he ſucceeded He 
Sir John Denham in the office of Surveyor General of his Majeſty's Works, and in pul 
1659 kiniſhed the Theatre at Oxford, which will be a laſting monument of his great | 
bithcies- as an architect. In 1674 he received the konour of Knighthood. In 1680 BY 
he was choſen Preſident of the Royal Society. He fat twice in Parliament. He WF Wi 
was removed in 1718 from his place of Surveyor General. Among the many public Wl Cox 
 buildivigs erected by him in the City of London, the church of St. Stephen in MW han 
Walbrook, that of St. Mary le Bow, the Monument, and the Cathedral of St. Par 
Paul's, have more eſpecially drawn the attention of foreign connoiſſeurs. The W now 
church of Walbrook,”” ſays a certain writer, „ ſo little known among us, is Nan 
famous all over Europe, and is juſtly reputed the maſter-piece of the celebrated What 
„Sir Chriſtopher Wren. - Perhaps Italy itſelf can produce no modern, building Mat s 
** that can vie with this in taſte. or proportion. There is not a beauty which the WW Cha 
plan would admit of, that is not to be found here in its greateſt perfection; and Wi fr. 
<< foreigners very juſtly call our judgement in queſtion; for underſtanding its graces bad 
no better, and allowing it no higher a degree of fame.“ eas 
Wycherley, William, an eminent Comic Poet, was the ſon of a Gentleman, born Wai 
in 1040, died 191 5.—A tee Age the Reſtoration, he became a Gentleman Com- 
moner of Queen's College, Oxford, whence he removed to the Middle Temple; | 
but he ſoon quitted the ſtudy of the law, for purſuits more congental to his own } 
genius, as well as to the taſte of the age. In the ſpace of ten years he publiſhed , 
four comedies, .** Love in a Wood, or St. 3 Park,” in 1672; The Gentle- 
man Dancing Maſter, in 1673; Plain Dealer,” in 16783 and denne | 
Wife,“ in 1683. Upon the publication of the firſt play, he became acquainted 
with ſeveral of ho Wits both of the. Court and Town, and likewiſe with the N 
Ducheſs of Cleveland. George Villiers Duke of Buckingham had alſo the nete A 
eſteem for him, and beſtowed on him ſome advantageous poſts in the army King 


: | ykeham enjoyed, for many years, the pleaſure (the greateſt to a generous heart 
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King Charles ſhowed him ſignal marks of favout: but this happineſs he” loſt, by 
marrying the Counteſs of Drogheda, a noble, rich, and beautiful widow, Who 
ſettled her fortune upon him; but his title being diſputed, after her death, law 
expences, and other incumbrances, ſo far reduced him, that he was thrown into pri- 
ſon, In that confinement, he languiſhed ſeven years, when James II. going to ſee 
his“ Plain Dealer,” was ſo charmed with the entertainment, that he paid off his: 
debts, and granted him a penſion of 200 l. per annum but his modeſty would not 
allow him to make all his debts known; ſo he laboured under the weight of theſe 
dificultie, till his father died, when he inherited an eſtate; but under very uneaſy 
limitations, and married a Lady of fortune, ſurviving his nuptials only eleven days. 
He publiſhed a volume of poems; and in 1728 his“ Poſthumous Works” were 
publiſhed, by Mr. Lewis Theobald. b 4 "fr e 
Wykeham, William ef, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and a Prelate of moſt reſpectable 
memory; born at Wykeham, in Hampſhire, 1324, died 1404. He was educated at 
Wincheſter. At about two or three and twenty years of age, he was brought to 
Court, and made Clerk of all the King's Works, in the manors of Henle and Veſ- 
hamſtead, and ſoon after Surveyor of the King's Works at the Caſtle and in the 
Park of Windſor, and ſuperintended the building of the magnificent Caſtle, which 
now appears; he had likewiſe the ſole direction of the building of Queenborough . 
Caſtle. From this time, the King heaped on him preferments both civil and ęecele- 
ſaſtical. In 1364 he was made Keeper of the Privy Seal, in 1366 Chief Secretary 
of State, and in 1367 Biſhop of Wincheſter; and the ſame year was conſtituted 
Chancellor of England, which high office he held till 1370-1, when the King took 
t from him, upon a repreſentation of Parliament that the government of the realm 
lad been too long in the hands of eccleſiaſtics. In the laſt year of the reign of 
Edward III. the Duke of Lancaſter procured articles of impeachment to be broughe:- 
wank. Wykeham, for divers crimes committed by him in his adminiſtration of 
airs, and prevailed ſo far againſt him as to have the temporalities of his See ſeized 
ly the King, and himſelf baniſhed from Court. The Clergy, however, looked 
pon theſe proceedings as an infringement of the liberties of the Church; a tumult 
ſued in his behalf, and he was reſtored to the temporalities of his See, and to tbe 
ing's favour. During the unhappy reign of Richard II. when nothing was ſeen 
nd heard of but tumults, ſeditions, and wars, he conducted himſelf with great 
iſdom and caution. He built two colleges, one at Wincheſter, and the other at 
Vxford, the former a kind of nurſery to the latter: they were noble charities; and 


that 
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Wat enn be enjoyed) of ſeeing the good effects of his beneficence: he alſo laid out 
iimmenſe ſums in repairing the Cathedral church of Wincheſter. The monuments 
which remain of his acts, in various kinds, ſhow his genius to have been ſtrong and 
univerſal; and whatever his attainments in letters were, he had ar leaſt the good 
ſenſe to ſee that the Clergy, though they had almoſt engroſſed the Whole learning of 
that age, yet were very defective in real and uſeful knowledge. 
YOUNG, Dr. Edward, a Poet and Divine, was the ſon of a Clergyman, and 
born at Upham, near Wincheſter, 168r, died 1765.—He was placed upon the 
faundation at Wincheſter College, and thence removed, in 1703, to New College, 
Oxford. In 1708 he was choſen into a fellowſhip of All Souls, and in 17 19 became 
2 Doctor df Laws. The ſame year his tragedy of © Bufiris”? appeared upon the ſtage. 
This was followed, in 1721, by“ The Revenge.” In 1719 he had publiſhed 
A Paraphraſe on Part of the Book of Job.” His ſatires ſoon after were publiſhed 
at different periods, and were gathered into one publication, entitled “ Love of 
„ Fame the univerſal Paſſion,” and are undoubtedly the beſt of his works; though 
Swift ſaid, that they ſhould either have been more angry, or more merry.” In 
2727 he entered into orders, and the ſame year was appointed Chaplain to the King. 
His tragedy of The Brothers,” which was already in rehearſal, he immediately 
withdrew from the ſtage. He was alſo preſented by his College to the rectory of 
Welwyn, in Hertfordſhire. Immediately after the death of his wife, in 1740, the 
«© Night Thoughts“ were begun; and by theſe extraordinary poems, written after 
he was fixty, it was his deſire to be principally known. Notwithſtanding the fare- 4 
well which-in theſe poems he ſeems to have taken of all ambitious views; he dipped 
again into politics, where he had always been dabbling. It does not appear that 
theſe views ever forſook him; for, in 1750, he wrote to Archbiſhop Secker about | 
referment, and in 1761, at the age of 80, was actually appointed Clerk of the 
Cloſer to the Princeſs Dowager. He was the author of many other things, in proſe 
and verſe, particularly The Centaur not fabulous,” and ConjeQures on original 
«© Compoſition,”? | ICT O34 FF Ob 


